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REVEREND SIR, 


IV E me leave to preſent you with 
the following Eſſay on the Epiſtle 
to Auguſtus ; which, whatever other merit 
it may want, is ſecure of this, that it hath 
been planned upon the beſt model. For I 
know not what ſhould hinder me from de- 
claring to you in this public manner, that 
it was the early pleaſure I received from 
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„ DEDICATION. 
: -what you had written of this ſort, which 
firſt engaged me in the province of criti- 

ciſm. And if I have taken upon me to 


illuſtrate another of the fineſt pieces of an- 


tiquity after the ſame method, it is becauſe I 


find myſelf encouraged to do ſo by higher 
conſiderations than even the Authority of 
your a. 


Permit me, Sir, to uſe the opportunity 
of this addreſs to explain myſelf a lttle 


more ici as to this particular, 


CRITICISM, conſidered in its antient 


and nobleſt office of doing juſtice to the 


merits of great writers, more eſpecially in 
works of poetry and invention, demands, 


to its perfect execution, theſe two quali- 
ties: a philoſophic ſpirit, capable of pene- 


trating the fundamental reaſons of excel- 
lence in every different ſpecies of compo- 
ſition ; and a flfeng imagination, the pa- 
rent of what we call true taſte, enabling 


DEDICATION. 


the critic to feel the full force of his au- 
thor's excellence himſelf, and to impreſs 
a lively ſenſe of it upon others. Each of 
theſe abilities is neceſſary. For by means 
of philoſophy, criticiſm, which were other- 
wiſe a vague and ſuperficial thing, acquires 
the ſoundneſs and ſolidity of ſcience, And 
from the power of fancy, it derives that 
light and energy and ſpirit, which are want- 
ing to. provoke the public emulation and 
carry the general concluſions of reads: into 
practice. 


Of theſe talents (to regard them in their 
ſeparate ſtate) that of a fine fancy, as being 


the commoner of the two, one would na- 
turally ſappoſe ſhould be the firſt to exert 
itſelf in the ſervice of criticiſm, | And thus 
it ſeems, in fact, to have happened. For 
there were very early in Greece a ſort of 


men, who, under the name of RaApso- 


Diss, made it their buſineſs. to deſcant 
on the. beauties. of their favourite writers. 
az ws 
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Tho' their chief merit lay in getting by 
heart the fineſt paſſages in theit works, and 
repeating them with a rapturous kind of 
vehemence to others. Whence it appears, 
that criticiſm; as being yet in its infancy, 
was wholly turned to admiration; a paſſio 
which true judgment as certainly ſubdues 
and drives from the ſchools of Art, as 
ſound philoſophy, from thoſe of Nature. 
Accordingly the fame of theſe: florid de- 
claĩmers was ſhort lived. The ſine ridicule 
of Plato in one of his Dialogues and the 
growing taſte for juſt thinking ſeem per- 
fectly to have diſeredited this folly. And it 
was preſently ſeen and acknowledged even 
by the Rhapſodiſt himſelf, that, how di- 
vinely ſoe ver he might feel himſelf affect- 
ed by the magnetic virtue of the muſe, yet, 
as he could give no intelligible account of 
its ſubtle operations, he was aſſuredly no 
Arti;  ©LION- dic 0 jy" TEXNIKON 
Fanta. EY 
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From this time Criticiſm became a very 


different thing from what it had; hitherto, 


been in the hands of the Rhapſodiſts. It 


gte w ſevere, inquiſitive, and rational. And 
no wonder, for the perſon, into whoſe ma- 


nagement it, now, came, was a philoſopher, 
and, which was happy for the advancement 
of this art, the juſteſt philoſopher of anti- 


quity. Hence ſcientiſie or ſpeculative criti- 


ciſm attained to perfection, at once; and 
received from the hands of ARIS TOT LE 
that Juſtneſs of form, which no ſucceeding 
experience or application ** ſeen cauſe to 
N or alter. 


But now wide might almoſt ſeem as vio- 
link an extreme as the other. For it was 
and ever will be the humour of the gene- 


rality to be more taken with the colourings 


of mary than the dry abſtractions of rea- 
ſon. And it cannot be denied, that the 


firmer are very requiſite to adorn and beau- 


tify the latter. Even Virtue herſelf, we 
a 4 know 
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know, is more attracting, when clothed 
with the graces of /enfble beauty,” Beſides, 
the logical accuracy of Ariſtotle was wholly 
unſuited to the reach of vulgar readers; and, 
to ſay the truth, approached too nearly to 
what the good judgment of modern times 
hath 3 under * name of Refine- 


—_ 


| os theſe accounts bb e 5 which 
2 Stagyrite had formed with ſuch rigour 
of ſcience, however it might ſatisfy the 
curious ſpeculatiſt, wanted to be relieved 
and ſet off to the common eye by the 
heightenings of eloquence. This, I obſerv- 
ed, was the eaſier taſk of the two; and yet 
it was very long before it was ſucceſsfully 
attempted. Amongſt other reaſons of this 
delay, the principal, as you ſomewhere ob- 


ſerve, might be the fall of the public free- 
dom of Greece, which ſoon after followed. 
For then, inſtead of the free and manly 
3 of genius, which alone could accom- 
9 
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pliſn ſuch a reformation, the trifling ſpirit 
of the times declined into mere verbal 
amuſements. Whence, as you ſay, ſo 
great a cloud of ſcholiaſts and gramma- 
< rians ſo ſoon overſpread the learning of 
« Greece, when once that famous com- 


©* munity. had loſt its liberty. 


And what Greece was thus unable, of a 
long time, to furniſh, we ſhall in vain ſeek 
in another flouriſhing community, which 
ſoon after took the lead in all liberal ſtudies, 
The genius of Rome was bold and elevated 
enough for this taſk. But Criticiſm, of any 
kind, was little cultivated, never profeſſed 
as an art, by this people. The ſpecimens 
we have of their ability in this way (of 
which the moſt elegant, beyond diſpute, 
are the two epiſtles to Auguſtus and the 
Piſos) are {light occaſional attempts; made 
in the negligence of common ſenſe, and 
adapted to the peculiar exigencies of their 
own. taſte and learning: and not by any 

means, 


I” 


x DEDTCATION; 
Means, the regular productions of art, pro- 


feſſeclly bending itſelf to this work, and 


ambitious to give the * eee to . 
e 3 


Aer 1 — an effort as "this v we are'to 
book back to the confines of Greece. And 
there at length, and even from beneath the 
depreſſion of ſlavery (but with a ſpirit that 
might have done honour to its age of great- 
eſt Hberty) a cR1T1c aroſe, ſingularly qua- 
lified for ſo generous an undertaking. His 
profeſſion, which was that of a rhetorical 
fophift, required him to be fully inſtructed 
in the” graces” and embelliſhments of elo- 
quence; which the vigour of his genius en- 


abled him to comprehend in their utmoſt 


force and beauty. In a word, Lox IN Us 
was the perſon, whom of all the critics of 
antiquity, nature ſeems to have formed with 
the: proper talents to give the laſt honour to 
his profeflion, and er eee . we ou! 
* f 9 | | | 


Yet 
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Yet ſo bounded is human wit, and with 
ſuch difficulty is human art compleated, 
that even here the advantage, which had 
been ſo fortunately gained on the one hand, 
was, in great meaſure, loſt and forfeited on 
the other. He had ſoftened indeed the ſe- 
verity of Ariſtotle's plan; but, in doing this, 
had gone back again too far into the manner 
of the exploded Rhapſodiſt. In ſhort, with 
the brighteſt vie vys of nature and true beau- 
ty, which" the fineſt imagination could af. 
ford to the beſt critic, he now wanted, in 
a good degree, that preciſion, and depth of 
thought, which had ſo eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed his predeceſſor. For, as Plotinus 
long ago obſerved of him, tb be had ap- 
proved himſelf a maſter of polite literature, 
he vas no Philoſopher; ©Þ1AOAOTOE MEN, 
®INOZOPOE AE OTA. TE OY 


Thus the art had been ſhifting recipro- 
cally into two extremes. And in one or 
other of theſe extremes, it was likely to con- 

tinue. 
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tinue. For the fame and eminent ability 
of their great founders had made them con- 


ſidered as . in their different ways, of 
perfect criticiſm. Only it was eaſy to fore- 


ſee which of them the humour of ſucceed- 


ing times would be moſt diſpoſed to æmu- 
late. The catching enthuſiaſm and pictu- 
reſque fancy of the one would be ſure to 
prevail over the coolneſs and auſterity of the 
ether... Accordingly in the laſt and — 


centu ty, when now the diligence of learned 


men had, by reſtoring the purity, opened an 
ealy,way to the ſtudy of the old claſſics, a 
numberleſs tribe of commentators have at- 


tempted, after the manner of Longinus, to 
fauriſh on the excellencies of their compo- 


fition. And ſome of them, indeed, ſucceed- 
ed ſo well in this method, that one is not to 


| wonder it ſoon became the popular and only 


authorized. form of what was reputed juff 
Criticiſm, Vet as nothin but ſuperior ge- 
nius ould make it tolerable even.in the 
bp of theſe, i it was to be expected, (what 


experi- 
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experience hath now fully _ that it 
would at length, and in rd hands, 
degenerate into the moſt unmeaning, frivo- 
lous and diſguſtful jargo , that ever diſcre- 
| dited polite letters. ane: man 
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This Sir, was aha Mie us which 5 | 
received modern Criticiſm: a ſtate, which 
could only ſhew you, that, of the two mo- 
dels, antiquity had furniſhed to our uſe, we 
had learned, by an awkward imitation f it, 
to abuſe the worſe, But it did not content 
your zeal for the ſervice of letters barely y to 


remedy this abuſe. It was not enough, in 


your enlarged view of things, to reſtore ei- 


ther of theſe models to its ancient ſplen⸗ 


dour. They were both to be reyived; or 
rather a new original plan of eriticiſm to be 
ſtruck out, which ſhould unite the virtues 8 
of each of them. The experiment Was 

made on the two greateſt of our own. poet y 
and, by reffecting all the lights of the ima- 


: gination on the ſevereſt reaſon, every thing 


Was 
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was effected, which the warmeſt admirer 
of ancient art could promiſe to himſelf from 
fuch-an union. But you went farther. By 
joining to theſe powers a perfect inſight in- 
to human nature, and ſo ennobling the exer- 
ciſe of literary, by the addition of the juſteſt 
moral, cenſure, you have now, at length, 


advanced CRITICISMto its full glory. 


I am the plainer in-this encomium, be- 
cauſe it is, indeed, intended not for your lake, 
but my own. Had my purpoſe been any 
other, I muſt have choſen very ill amongſt 
the various parts of your character to take 
this for the ſubject — an addreſs to you. 
For, after all I have ſaid and think of your 
critical abilities, it might ſeem almoſt as 
ſtrange in a panegyriſt on Mr. Warburton 
to tell of his admirable criticiſms on Porr 
and SHARK ESPE AR, as it would be in him, 
who ſhould deſign an encomium on Socra- 
tes, to inſiſt on his excellent ſculpture of 
MERCURY and the GRACES, Yet there is 

a time, 
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ſtreſs on the amuſements of ſuch men. It 
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when an adventurer 
do an honour to his profeſſion; 


a time, when it may 
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Q. HORATII FLACCI 
| EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM: 


UM tot ſuſtineas & tanta negotia ſolus, 

Res Italas armis tuteris, moribus ornes, 
Legibus emendes; in publica commoda peccem, 
Si longo ſetmone moret tua tempora, Caeſar. 


1  CoMMENnTARY. . 

ErisrolA AD Avcusrun. ] In conducting this work, 
which is an apology fur the poets of his own time, the me- 
thod of the writer is no other, than that which plain ſenſe, 
and the ſubject itſelf required of him. For, as the main 
diſlike to the Auguſtan poets had ariſen from an exceſſive 


reverence paid to their elder brethren, the fin part of the 


epiſtle [from 1 to 118] is very naturally laid out in the 


ridicule and confutation of ſo abſurd a prejudice. And 
having, by this preparation, obtained a candid hearing * 


Vol. II, 
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2 Q. HORATII FLACCI 
Romulus, & Liber pater, cum Caſtore Pollux, 5 
Poſt ingentia fata, Deorum in templa recepti, 
Dum terras hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella 

| Conponunt, agros adſignant, oppida condunt; 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 7 
Speratum meritis. diram qui contudit Hydram, 0 
Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit, 
Comperit invidiam ſupremo fine domari. 


| |  CoMMENTARY. | 
his defence, he then proceeds [in what follows, to the end] 
to vindicate their real merits; ſetting in view the excellen- 
cies of the /atin poetry, as cultivated by the great modern 
maſters ; and throwing the blame of their ill ſucceſs, and 
of the contempt in which. they had lain, not ſa much on 
themſelves, or their profæſton (the dignity of auhich in par- 
ticular, he inſiſts highly upon, and aſſerts with ſpirit) as 
on the vicious taſte of the age, and certain unfavouring 
circumſtances, which had accidentally concurred to diſho- 
Nour both, 1 : 
This idea of the general plan being comprehended, the 
reader will find it no difficulty to perceive. the order and 
arrangement of particular parts, which the natural tranſi- 
tion of the poet's thought inſenſibly drew along with it. 
5—118, RomuLvus, ET LIBER PATER, &c. The ſub- 
je& commences from v5, where, by a contrivance of great 
beauty, a pertinent ;//u/tration of the poet's argument be- 
comes an offering of the happieſt addreſs to the emperor. 
Its double purpoſe may be ſeen thus. His primary inten- 
tion was to take off the force of prejudice againſt modern 
8 ariſing from the ſuperior veneration of the antients. 
o this end the firſt thing wanting was to demonſtrate 
by ſome ſiriking inſtance, that it was, indeed, nothing 
but prejudice ; which he does effectually in taking that in- 
ſtance from the Heroic, that is, the moſt revered, ages. For 
if ſuch, whoſe acknewledged virtues and eminent en 7 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 3 
Urit enim fulgore ſuo, qui praegravat artis 
Infra ſe poſitas: extinctus amabitur idem. 
Praeſenti tibi maturos largimur honores, — 1 
Jurandaſque tuum per numen ponimus aras, 
Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 
Sed tuus hoc populus ſapiens & juſtus in uno, | 
Te noſtris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo 
Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoquue 20 


| CoMMENTARY. | 3 
had raifed them to the rank of heroes, that is, in the pagan 
conception of things, to the honours of divinzty, could not 

ſecure their fame, in their own times, againſt the malevo- 
| lence of ſlander, what wonder that the race of avis, whoſe 
obſcurer merit is leſs likely to dazzle the publick eye; and 
yet, by a peculiar fatality, is more apt to awaken its jea- 
louſy, ſhould find themſelves oppreſſed by its rudeſt cen- 
ſure? In the former caſe the honours, which equal poſte- 
rity paid to excelling worth, declare all /zch cenſure to 
have been the calumny of malice only. What reaſon then 
to conclude, it had any other original in the latter? This 
15 the poet's argument. by 33 
But now, of theſe worthies themſelves, whom the juf- 
tice of grateful poſterity had ſnatched out of the hands of 
detraction, there were ſome, it ſeems, whoſe illuſtrious ſer- 
vices the virtue or vain-glory of the emperor moſt affected 
to emulate ; and theſe, therefore, the poet, by an ingenious 
flattery, ſelects for examples to his general ob/erwation, 
| Romulus & Liber pater, & cum Caftore Pollux 
Poſt ingentia fata, fc. 7 | 
Further, as the good fortune of Auguſtus, though adorned 
with the /ame enviable qualities, had exempted him from 
the injuries which had conſtantly befallen fh admired 
characters, this peculiar circumſtance in the hiſtory of his 
prince affords him the happieſt occaſion, flattery could de- 
tre, of paying diſtinguiſhed honours to his glory, = 
| A 2 Pragſenti © 


* \ 


Aeſtimat; &, niſi quae terris ſemota ſuiſque | 
Temporibus defuncta videt, faſtidit & odit: 


4 QUHORATII FLACCI 


Sic fautor veterum, ut Tabulas peccare vetantis, 
Quas bis quinque viri ſanxerunt, Foedera regum 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis aequata Sabinis, 23 
Pontificum libros, annoſa volumina Vatum, | 
DiRitet Albano Mufas in monte locutas, 


 CommMenTaARY. 

Praeſenti tibi matures largimur honores. 
And this conſtitutes the fine addreſs and compliment of his 
Application, . 

t this juſtice, Which Auguſtus had exacted, as it were, 
by the very authority of his virtue, from his applauding 
people, was but ill diſcharged in other inſtances. 

Sed tuus hic populus Fee & jaſtus in uno, 

Te noſtris ducibus, te Graiis anteferendo, 

Cetera 8 Aimili ratione modoque | 

Aeftimat, Tc. . | | | 
And thus the very exception to the general rule, which 


forms the encomium, leads him with advantage into his 


argument; which was to obſerve and expoſe © the malign- 
ant influence of prepoſſeſſion in obſtructing the proper 
4 plories of living merit.” So that, as good ſenſe demands 
In every reaſonable panegyric, the praiſe reſults from the 
nature and foundation of the ſubje&-matter, and is not vio- 


lently and reluctantly dragged into it. 


His general charge againſt his countrymen © of their bi- 
« gotted attachment to thoſe, dignified by the name of an- 


J fHients, in 1 to the juſt deſerts of the moderns, 


being thus delivered; and the folly of ſuch conduct, with 


ſome agreeable exaggeration, expoſed; he ſets himſelf with 
a happy mixture of irony and argument, as well becomes 
the genius and character of the eile, to confute the pre- 
tences, and overturn the very foundations, on which it reſted. 
One main ſupport of their folly was taken from an al- 
lowed fact, vin. That the oldeſt Greek writers —_— 


Si, quia Graiorum ſunt antiquiſſima quaeque 57 Wes? 
Scripta vel optima, Romani penſantur eadem 
Scriptores trutina; non eſt quod multa loquamur : 30 
Nil intra eſt olea, nil extra eſt in nuce duri: 
Venimus ad ſummum fortunae: pingimus, atque 
Pfallimus, & luctamur Achivis doctius unctis. 
Si meliora dies, ut vina, poemata reddit; 


„ e Tan GE mi: 
*« conteſtably 1 to the modern ones.” From whence 
they inferred, that it was but according to nature and the 
courſe of experience, to give the like preference to the oldeſt 
Roman maſters | | 

His confutation of this iſm conſiſts of two. parts. 
Firſt, [from Þ 28 to 32] He inſiſts on the evident abſurdi- 
ty of the opinion he is confuting. There was no reaſoning 
with perſons, capable of ſuch extravagant poſitions, But, 

ſecondly, the pretended fact itſelf, with regard to the Greek 
learning, was gro/oly miſunderſiood, or perverſ/ly applied. For 

[from 32 to 34] it was not true, nor could it be admitted, 
that the very olagſt of the Greek writers were the beſt, but 


thoſe only, which were old, in compariſon of the mere mo- 


dern Greeks. The ſo much applauded models of Grecian 
antiquity were themſelves modern, in reſpect of the ſtill olaer 
and ruder eſſays of their firſt writers. It was long diſcipline 


and cultivation, the ſame which had given the Greek artis 


in the Auguſtan reign a ſuperiority over the Roman, that 
by degrees eſtabliſhed the good taſte, and fixed the autho- 
rity of the Greek poets ; which point it was natural 
and even neceſſary for ſucceeding, i;. e. the modern Greeks 
to decline. But no conſequence lay from hence to the ad- 
vantage of the Latin poets, in queſtion ; who were wholly 
unfurniſhed with any previous ſtudy of the arts of verſe; 
and whoſe works could. only. be compared with the very 
oldeft, that is, the rude, forgotten eſſays of the Greek poe- 
op So that the fine ſenſe, ſo cloſely ſhut up in this con- 
cile couplet, comes out thus: The modern Greek maſters 

| A3 | ot 
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6 Q. HORATII FLACCT. 
Scire velim, ehartis pretium quotus arroget annus, 35 
Scriptor ab Hine annos centum qui decidit, inter 
Perfectos vetereſque referri debet, an inter 

Vilis atque novos ? excludat jurgia finis. 

Eft vetus atque probus centum qui perficit annos. 
Quid? qui deperiit minor uno menſe vel anno, 40 
Inter quos referendus erit ? vetereſne poetas, 

An quos & praeſens & poſtera reſpuat aetas ? 

Iſte quidem veteres inter ponetur honeſte, 

Qui vel menſe brevi, vel toto eſt junior anno. | 
Utor permiſſo, caudaeque pilos ut equinae 45 
Paullatim vello; & demo unum, demo & item unum ; 
Dum cadat eluſus ratione ruentis acervi, 5 


Qui redit in faſtos, & virtutem aeſtimat annis, 


COMMENTARY. 

e of the fine arts are confeſſedly ſuperior to the modern Ro- 
* man. The reaſon is, they have practiſed them longer, 
« and with more diligence. Juſt ſo, the modern Roman 
ce writers muſt needs have the advantage of their o ones: 
* who had no knowledge of writing, as an art, or, if they 
« had, took but ſmall care to put it in practice. . 

Further, this plea of antiquity is as uncertain in its app/:- 


cation, as it was deſtitute of all truth and reaſon in its ori- - 


ginal foundation. For if age only muſt bear away the palm, 
what way is there of determining, which writers are modern, 
and which ancient? The impoſſibility of fixing this to the 
ſatisfaction of an objector, which is purſued [to y 50] with 
much agreeable raillery, makes it evident, that the circum- 
ſtance of antiquity is abſolutely nothing; and that in /i. 
mating the merit of writers, the real, intrinſic excellence of 
their writings themſelves is alone to be regarded. | 
Thus far the poet's intent was to combat the general pre- 
judice of the critic, TR wy 5 
* ' 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM 7 

Miraturque nihil, nifi quod Libitina ſacravit. 

Ennius & ſapiens, & fortis, & alter Homerus, Fo 

Ut critici dicunt, leviter curare videtur N 

Quo promiſſa cadant, & ſomnia Pythagorea. 

Naevius in manibus non eſt, & mentibus haeret 
Pene recens? adeo ſanctum eſt vetus omne poema. 
Ambigitur quotiens, uter utro fit prior; aufert 55 
Pacuvius docti famam ſenis, Accius alti: 

Dicitur Afrani toga conveniſſe Menandro: 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi: 
Vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte. 

Hos ediſcit, & hos arto ſtipata theatro bo 
Spectat Roma potens; habet hos numeratque poetas 
Ad noſtrum tempus, Livi Scriptoris ab aevo. 


Con Eur ART. 5 

Qui redit in faſtos & wirtutem aeflimat anni. 
Taking the fact for granted of his ſtrong prepoſſeſſion ſor 

e antiquity, @s ſuchè he would diſcredit, both by raille: 
and argument, fo abſurd a conduct. What he gains, by this 
diſpoſition, is to come to the particu/ars of his charge with 
more advantage. For the popular contempt of modern com- 
poſition, ſheltering itſelf under a ſhew of learned admira- 
on of the antients, whoſe age and reputation had made them 
truly venerable, and Shes genuine , merits, in the main, 
could not be diſputed, a direct attack upon their fame, at 
ſetting out, without any ſoftening, had diſguſted the moſt 
moderate; Whereas this prefatory appeal to common ſenſe, 
under the cover of general criticiſm, would even diſpoſe bi- 
| gottry itſelf to afford the poet a candid hearing. His accu- 
ation then of the public taſte comes in, here, very pertinent- 
ly; and is delivered, with addreſs [from 50 to 63] in a 
re detail of the judgements 5 upon the meſt ce- 


ebrated of the old Roman poets, by the generality of the 
. 44 | modern 
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Si veteres 11A miratur laudatgue, &c. 


8 Q. HORATIIFLACCI. 


Interdum volgus rectum videt: eſt ubi peccat. 
Si veteres ita miratur laudatque poetas, 


Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet; errat: 6g 
Si quaedam nimis antique, fi pleraque dure | 
Dicere cedit eos, ignave multa fateturz 

Et ſapit, et mecum facit, & Jove judicat aequo. 
Non equidem inſector, delendaque carmina Laevi 
Eſſe reor, memini quae plagoſum mihi parvo 70 


CouuERNMTA Rx. 


modern critics; where, to win upon their prejudites ſtill 


further by his 8 and good faith, he ſcruples not to 
recount ſuch of their determinations on the merit of anti- 
ent writers, as were reaſonable and well founded, as well 
as others, that he deemed leſs juſt, and as ſuch intended 
more immediately to expoſe. | 
We ſee then with what art the poet conducts himſelf in 
this attack on the antients, and how it ſerved his purpoſe, 
by turns, to ſoften and aggravate the charge. Firft, * Re 
* wanted to lower the reputation of the old poets.” This 
was not to be done by general invective or an affected diſ- 
fimulation of their jut praiſe. He admits then [from 63 
to 66] their reaſonable pretenſions to admiration, Tis the 
degree of it alone, to which he objects. 8 | 


Secondly, he wanted to draw off their applauſes from the 


«« antient to the modern poets,” This required the adver- 
ages of thoſe moderns to be diſtinctly ſhewn, or, which 
comes to the ſame, the ay mens deficiencies of the an- 
tients to be pointed out. Theſe were not to be diſſembled, 


and are, as he openly inſiſts [to y 69] eb/o/ete language, rude 


and barbarous con ſtruction, and flovenly compoſition. 
Si quaedam nimis ANTIQUE, fi pleraque DURE, 
Dicere cedit eos, 16GNAVE multa, 
But what then? an objector replies, theſe were venial faults, 
ſurely ; the deficiencies of the times, and not of the men; 0 
| | with 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM.. 9 
Orbilium dictare; ſed emendata videri - + | 
Pulchraque, & exactis minimum diſtantia, miror: 
Inter quæ verbum emicuit ſi forte decorum, 

Si verſus paulo concinnior unus & alter; | 
Injuſte totum ducit venitque poema, 75 
Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia craſſe 
Compolitum, illepideve putetur, ſed quia nuper: 
Nec veniam antiquis, ſed honorem & praemia poſci. 


| | COMMENTARY. 

with ſach incorrectneſſes as are here noted, might ftill poſ- 
ſeſs the greateſt talents, and produce the nobleſt de/egnse 
This [from # 69 to 79] is readily admitted. But, in the 
mean time, one thing was clear, that they were not finiſhed 
models — exactis minimum diftantia, Which was the main 
point in diſpute. For the bigot's abſurdity lay in this, 

Non veniam antiquis, ſed honorem & praemia Poſei 8 
Nay, his folly is ſhewn to have gone ſtill greater lengths. 
Theſe boaſted models of antiquity, with all their imper- 
fections, had occaſionally [y 73, 74] though the inſtances 
were indeed rare and thinly ſcattered, ffriking beauties. 
Theſe, under the recommendation of age, which, of coutſe, 


commands our reverence, might well impoſe on the judg- 


ments of the generality, and ſtanding forth with advantage, 
as from a ſhaded and dark ground, would naturally catch 
the eye and admiration of the more learned. Thus much 
the poet candidly inſinuates in excuſe of the bigot's % zudg- 
ment. But, unluckily, he had cut himſelf off from the be- 
nefit of this plea, by avowedly grounding his admiration, 
not merely on the intrinſic excellence, ſo far as it went, of 
the antient poetry itſelf; but on the advantage of any ex- 
traneous circumſtance, which but caſually ſtuck to it. 
The accident of a play's having paſſed through the mouth, 
and been graced by the action, of a juſt ſpeaker, was ſuf- 
freient {from 79 to 83] (ſo inexcuſable were his preju- 


dices) to attract his wonder, and juſtify his eſteem. ' In ſo 
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10 Q. HO RAT] 1 FL AC CI 


Recte necne crocum floreſque perambulet Attae 


Fabula, fi dubitem; clament periiſſe pudprem ) 80 
Cuncti pene patres: ea cum reprehendere-<coner, 
Quae gravis Aeſopus, quae doQtus Roſcius egit. 


Vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducunt 


Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, &, quae 


Inberbi didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 85 


Jam Saliare Numae carmen qui laudat, & illud 


COMMENTARY. 


much that it became an inſolence, generally cried out upon, 
for any one to cenſure ſuch pieces of the theatre, 
uae gravis LE ſopus, quae doctus Roſcins egit. 

This _ the caſe, 25 —— longer a „„ 
the affected admiration of antiquity proceeded from a de- 
luded judgment only, or a much worſe cauſe. It could 
plainly be reſolved into no other, than the willful agency 
of the malignant affections; which, wherever they pre- 
vail, corrupt the ſimple and ingenuous ſenſe of the mind, 
either 1. [y 83] in engendring high conceits of ſelf, and re- 
ferring all degrees of excellence to the ſuppoſed infallible 
ſtandard of every man's own judgment; or 2. [to 5. $6] 
in creating à falſe ſhame, and reluQancy in us to be direct- 
ed by the judgments of others, though ſeen to be more 
equitable, whenever they are found in oppoſition to our 
own rooted and preconceived opinions. The bigottry of 
eld men is, eſpecially, for this reaſon, invincible. 'They 
hold themſelves upbraided by the ſharper fight of their ju- 
niors ; and regard the adoption of new ſentiments, at their 
years, as ſo much abſolute loſs on the fide of the dead 
ſock of their old literary poſſeſſions. Theſe conſiderations 


are generally of tuch prevalency in grey veteran critics, 


that from y 86 to go] whenever, as in the caſe before us, 
they pretend an uncommon zeal for antiquity, and their 
ſagacity piques itſelf on detecting the ſuperior value of ob- 
ſcure rhapſodiſts, whom no body elſe reads, or is — to 

under- 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 1 

Quod mecum ignorat, ſolus volt ſcire videri; l 

Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, 
Noſtra ſed impugnat, nos noſtraque lividus odit. 
Quod fi tam Graiis novitas inviſa fuiſſet, 90 
Quam nobis; quid nunc eſſet vetus? aut quid haberet, 
Quod legeret tereretque viritim publicus uſus? 
Ut primum poſitis nugari Graecia bellis 
Coepit, & in vitium fortuna labier aequa; 


CoMMENTARY, = 
underſtand, we may be ſure the ſecret view of ſuch, is, 
not the generous defence and patronage of antient wit, but 
a low malevolent pleaſure in decrying the juſt pretenſions 
of the modern. | l 

Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, 

Noftra ſed impug nat, 2 * lividus odit 
The poet had, now, made appear the unreaſonable attach - 
ment of his countrymen to the fame of their old writers. 
He had throughly unravelled the ſophiſtical pretences, on 
which it affected to juſtify itſelf; and had even dared to 
unveil the ſecret iniquitous principle, from which it aroſe. 
It was now time to look forward to the Hes of it; which 
were, in truth, very baleful; its poiſonous influences bang 
of force to corrupt and wither, as it were, in the bud. 
every riſing ſpecies of excellence, and fatally to check the 
very hopes and tendencies of true genius. Nothing can 
be truer, than this remark ; which he further enforces, and 
brings home to his adverſaries, by aſking a pertinent que- 
ſtion, to which it concerned them to make a ſerious reply. 
They had magnified / 28 the perfection of the Greek 
models. But what [to * 93] if the Greeks had conceived 
the ſame averſion to novelties, as the Romans? How then 
could tho/e models have ever been furniſhed to the ic 
uſe? The queſtion, we ſee, inſinuates what was before 
affirmed to be the truth of the caſe ; that the unrivalled 
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22 Q. HORATII FLAC CI 
Nunc athletarum ftudiis, nunc arſit equorum: 95 
Marmoris, aut eboris fabros, aut aeris amavit; 
Suſpendit picta vultum mentemque tabella; 


Nunc tibicinibus, nunc eſt gaviſa tragoedis: 


Sub nutrice puella velut ſi luderet infans 
Quad cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 100 
Quid placet, aut odio eſt, quod non mutabile credas? 
Hoc paces habuere bonae, ventique ſecundi. 

Romae dulce diu fuit et ſolenne, recluſa 

Mane domo vigilare, clienti promere jura: 


Scriptos nominibus certis expendere nummos; 105 
| CoMMENTARY. eh | 
excellence of the Greek poets proceeded only from long 
and vigorous exerciſe, a painful uninterrupted appli- 
cation to the arts of verſe, The liberal ſpirit of. that peo- 
ple led them to countenance every new attempt towards 
ſuperior literary excellence; and ſo, by the public favour, 
their writings, from rude eſſays, became at length the 
ſtandard and admiration of ſucceeding wits. The Romans 
had treated their adyenturers quite otherwiſe, and the 
effect was anſwerable. This is the purport of what to 
a common eye may look like a digreſſion [from / 93 to 
way in which is delineated the very different genius and 
ice of the two nations. For the Greeks [to y 102] 


Had applied themſelves, in the intervals of their leiſure from 


the toils of war, to the cultivation of every ſpecies of ele- 
gance, whether in arts, or letters; and loved to cheriſh the 
public emulation, by affording a free indulgence te the 
vanous and volatile diſpoſition of the times. he activity 
of theſe reſtleſs ſpirits, was inceſſantly attempting ſome 


new and untryed form of compoſition ; and, when hat 


was brought to a due degree of perfection, it turned, in 


good time, to the cultivation of ſome other. 


| Ruod cupide petiit, mature plena reliquit. 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 13 


Majores audire, minori dicere, per quae 
Creſcere res poſſet, minui damnoſa libido. 
Mutavit mentem populus levis, & calet uno 
Scribendi ſtudio: pueri patreſque ſeveri 
Fronde comas vinc̃ti coenant, et carmina dictant. 110 
Ipſe ego, qui nullos me adfirmo ſcribere verſus, + 
Invenior Parthis mendacior; & prius orto 
Sole vigil, calamum & chartas & ſcrinia poſco. 
Navem agere ignarus navis timet: abrotonum aegro 
Non audet, nifi qui didicit, dare: quod medicorumeſt, 
Promittunt medici: tractant fabrilia fabri: 116 


© CoMMENTARY, _ 8 
So that the very caprice of humour [F# 101] aſſiſted, in this 


libertine country, to advance and help forward the public 


Hoc paces habuere bonae wentique ſecundi. 
Whereas the Romans [to 108] by a more compoſed 
temperament and ſaturnine complexion had devoted their 
pains to the purſuit of domeſtic utilities, and a more dex- 
terous management of the arts of gain. The conſequence 
of which was, that when [to J 117] by the decay of the 
old frugal ſpirit, the neceſſary effect of overflowing py 

elegan- 


taſte. Such was the effect of peace and opportunity with 


and eaſe, they began, at length, to ſeek out for the 


cies of life; and a fit of verſiſying, the firſt of all liberal 
amuſements, that uſually ſeizes an idle people, had come 


upon them; their ignorance of rules, and want of exer- 
ciſe in the art of writing, rendered them wholly unfit to 
ſucceed in it, So that their aukward attempts in 


were now as diſgraceful to their faßte, as their total ail. 


00s of it, before, had been to their civility. The root 
of this miſchief was the-idolatrous regard paid to their an- 
tient poets: which unlackily when the public emulation 
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14 Q. HORATII FLACCI 


 Seribinis indoRi doQique poemata paſſim. 
Hic error tamen & levis haec inſania quantas 


Virtutes habeat, fic collige: vatis avarus 


Non temere eſt animus: verſus amat, hoc ſtudet unum; 

Detrimenta, fugas ſervorum, incendia ridet: 121 

Non fraudem ſocio, puerove incogitat ullam 

Pupillo: vivit ſiliquis, & pane ſecundo: _ 

Militiae quanquam piger & malus, utilis urbi; 

Si das hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna juvari; 125 
Os tenerum pueri balbumque poëta figurat: . 


1 8 * © CoMMENTARY. 
was ſet a going, not only checked its progreſs, but gave it 
a wrong bias try inflead of helpin : = genius 5 out- 
* he lame and tardy endeavours of angient wit, drew it 
aſide into a vicious and u ene ky of its very 
imperfections. Whence it had come to paſs, that, whereas in 
other arts, the previous knowledge of rules is required to 
the practice of them, in this of wer ing, no ſuch 7 | 
cation was deemed neceſſary, 
Scribimus indocti doct igue poemata paſſim. 
This miſchance was doubly fatal to the Latin poetry. 


For the ill ſucceſs of theſe blind adventurers had increaſed 


the original miſchief, by confirming, as it needs muſt, the 


ſuperſtitions reverence of the old writers; and inſenſibly 


brought, as well the art itſelf, as the modern profeſſors of 
it, into diſrepute with the diſcerning public. The vindi- 
cation of both, then, at this critical juncture, was become 
higbly ſeaſonable; and to this, which was the poet's main 


purpoſe, he addreſſes himſelf through the remainder of the 


iſtle. 
** to the end. Hic x Ron TAMEN, &c.] Having : 
ſufficiently obviated the popular and ing prejudices 
againſt the modern * 15 office 1 lH for their 
lame, which he had undertaken, and was now 5 diſ- 
charge, 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 13 


* 


Torquet ab obſcaenis jam nunc ſermonibus aurem 5 


Mox etiam pectus praeceptis format amicis, A 
Aſperitatis & invidiae corrector & irae; "IT 
Recte faRta refert: orientia tempora notis 130 


Inftruit exemplis; inopem ſolatur & aegrum. 

Caſtis cum pueris ignara puella mariti 

Diſceret unde preces, vatem ni Muſa dediſſet ? 

Poſcit opem chorus, & praeſentia numina ſentit; 
Coeleſtis implorat aquas, docta prece blandus; 1 35 
Avertit morbos, metuenda pericula pellit; 


CoMuMuENTARx. 

charge, in form, required him to ſet their real merits and 
8 in a juſt light, He enters therefore 1mme- 

iately on this taſk. And, in drawing the character of 
the true poet, endeavours to impreſs the Emperor with as 
advantageous an idea as poſſible, of the worth and dignity 
of their calling. And this, not in the fierce infulting tone 
of a zealot for the honour of his order, which to the 2 1 
always diſguſting, and where the occaſion is, confeſſedly, 
not of the laſt importance, plainly abſurd; but with that 
unpretending air of inſinuation, which good ſenſe, im- 
proved by a thorough: knowledge of the world, teaches : 
with that ſeeming indifference, which diſarms prejudice: 
in a word, with that gracious /mile in his aſpect, Which his 
ſtrong admirer and faint copyer, Perſius, ſo juſtly noted in 
him, and which convinces almoſt without the help of argu» 
ment; or to ſay it more truly, perſuades where it doth not 
properly convince. In this diſpoſition he ſets out on his 

defence; and yet omits no particular, which could any 
way ſerve to the real recommendation of poets, or which 
indeed, the graveſt or warmeſt of their friends have ever 
pleaded in their behalf. This defence conſiſts [from 7 118 
to 139] in bringing into view their many civil, moral, and 
religious virtues, · For the muſe, as the poet contends (and 


16 Q. HORATII FLACCI 

| Tapetrat & pacem, & locupletem frugibus annum: 
Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine Manes. - 
Agricolae priſci, fortes, parvoque beati, | 
Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto 140 
Corpus et ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentem, 
Cum ſociis operum pueris & conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant, 
Floribus & vino Genium memorem brevis aevi. 
Feſcennina per hunc invecta licentia morem 145 
Verſibus alternis opprobia ruſtica fudit; 
Libertaſque recurrentis accepta per annos 


COMMENTARY. _. 

nothing could be more likely to conciliate the eſteem of the 
politic emperor) adminiſters, in this threefold capacity, to 
the ſervice of the ſtate. n 

But Religion, which was its nob/eft end, was, beſides, the 
firſt object of . The dramatic muſe, in particular, 
had her birth, and derived her very character, from it. 
This circumſtance then leads him with adyantage, to give 
an hiſtorical deduction of the riſe and progreſs of the La- 
tin poeſy, from its firſt rude workings in the days of bar- 
barous ſuperſtition, through every Fcceſiive period of its 
| os e down to his own times. Such a view of its 
deicent and gradual reformation was directly to the poet's 
purpoſe. For having magnified the virtues of his order, 
as of ſuch importance to ſociety, the queſtion naturally 
occurred, by what unhappy. means it hat fallen. out, that 
it was, nevertheleſs, in — low eſtimation with the pub- 
lic. The anſwer is, that the ſtate of the Latin poetry, as 
yet, was very rude. and .imperfe& : and ſo the public diſ- 
regard was occaſioned, only, by its not having attained to 
that degree of perfection, of which its nature was capable. 

Many reaſons had concurred to keep the Latin poetry in 
this ſtate, which he proceeds to enumerate, The ft and 
| | | prin - 


_—_ 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 17 
Luſig amabiliter: donec jam ſaevus apertam 
In rabiem verti coepit jocus, et per honeſtas 
Ire domos impune minax. doluere cruento. 150 
Dente laceſſiti: fuit intactis quoque cura 
Conditione ſuper communi: quin etiam lex 
Poenaque lata, malo quae nollet carmine quemquam 
Deſcribi. vertere modum, formidine fuſtis | 
Ad bene dicendum delectandumque redacti. . 155 
Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, & artis 
Intulit agreſti Latio, fic horridus ille 
Defluxit numerus Saturnius, & grave virus 


COMMENTARY. 
principal was [from » 139 to 164] the little attention paid 
to critical learning, and the cultivation of a correct and juſt 
ſpirit of compoſition. Which, again, had ariſen from the 
coarſe illiberal diſpoſition of the Latin muſe, who had been 
nurtured and brought up under the roof of rural ſuperſti- 
tion; and this, by an impure mixture of licentious jollity, 
had ſo corrupted her very nature, that it was only by flow 
degrees, and not till the conqueſt of Greece had imported 
arts and learning into Italy, that ſhe began to chaſtiſe her 
manners, and aſſume a juſter and more becoming deport- 
ment. And till ſhe was but in the condition of a ruſtic 
beauty, when practiſing her aukward airs, and making her 


» 


firſt ungracious eſſays towards a maniere. 


| in longum tamen atvum 
Manſerunt. hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 


Her late acquaintance with the Greek models had, indeed, 
improved her air, and inſpired an inclination to emulate 
their nobleſt graces. But how ſucceſsfully, we are given 
to underſtand from ber unequal attempts in the two ſub- 
limer ſpecies of their poetry, the TRAGIC, AND COMIC 
DRAMAS. | | 1 f 
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3 Q. HORATII FLACCI 
Munditiae pepulere: ſed in longum tamen aevum 
Manſerunt, hodieque manent, veſtigia ruris. 160 
Serus enim Graecis admovit acumina chartis; 

Et poſt Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit, 

Quid Sophocles & Theſpis & Aeſchy los utile ferrent: 
Tentavit quoque rem, fi digne vertere poſſet: 
Et placuit ſibi, natura ſublimis & acer. 165 
Nam ſpirat tragicum ſatis, & feliciter audet; 

Sed turpem putat inſcitus metuitque lituram. 
Creditur, ex medio quia res arceſſit, habere 

Sudoris minimum; ſed habet Comoedia tanto 


| CoMMENTARY. | 

x. [from 7 160 to 168] The fludy of the Greek tragedians 
had very naturally, and to good purpoſe, in the infancy 
of their taſte, diſpoſed, the Latin writers to rranſlation. 
Here they ſtuck long ; for their tragedy, even in the Au- 
ſtan age was little elſe; and yet they ſucceeded but in- 
ifferently in it. The bold and animated genius of Rome 
was, it is readily owned, well ſuited to this work. And for 
force of colouring, and a truly tragic elevation the Roman 
poets came not behind their great originals. But unfortu- 


nately their judgment was unformed, and they were too 


foon fatished with their own productions. Strength and 
fire was all they endeavoured after. And with this praiſe 
they ſate down perfectly contented. The diſcipline of cor- 
rection, the curious poliſhing of art, which had given ſuch 
a luſtre to the Greek tragedians, they knew nothing of; or, 
to ſpeak their caſe more truly, they held diſgraceful to the 
high ſpirit and energy of the Roman genius: 8 0 

TURPEM PUTAT ix SCRIPTIS METUITQUE LITURAM. 


2. It did not fare better with them [from y 168 to 175] 
in their attempts to rival the Greek comedy. They prepo- 
ſterouſly ſet out with the notion of its being eaſier to exe- 
2 | CEE - Ou Cute 


rr 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 19 
Plus oneris, quanto yeniae minus. aſpice, Plautus 
Quo pacto partis tutetur amantis ephebi; _ 171 
Ut patris attenti, lenonis ut infidioſi : | 
Quantus fit Doſſennus edacibus in paraſitis: 

Quam non adſtricto percurrat pulpita ſocco. 

Geſtit enim nummum in loculos demittere; poſt hoe 
Securus, cadat an recto ſtet fabula talo. 176 
Quem tulit ad ſcenam ventoſo gloria currum 
Exanimat lentus ſpectator, ſedulus inflat. 

Sic leve, fic parvum eſt, animum quod laudis avarum 
Subruit ac reficit. valeat res ludicra, fi me 180 


* © © COMMENTARY. © „ 
cute this drama than the tragic: whereas to hit its ge- 
nuine character with exactneſs was, in truth, a point of 
much more difficulty. As the /ubje&# of comedy was taken 
from common life, they ſuppoſed an ordinary degree of 
care 5 ſuffice, to do it juſtice. No wonder then, they 
overlooked or never came up to that nice adjuſtment of the 
manners, that truth and decorum of character, wherein the 
ory of comic painting conſiſts, and which none but the 
quickeſt eye can diſcern, and the ſteddieſt hand execute; 
and, in the room, amuſed us with high colouring, and falſe 
drawing ; with extravagant, apgravated 'portraituves 3 
which, neglecting the modeſt-proportion of real life, are 
— arguments of an unpraQtiſed pencil, or vicious 
What contributed to this proſtitution of the comic muſe, 
was [to #177] the ſeducement of that corruptreſs of all 
virtue, the love of money; which had thoroughly infected 
che Roman wits, and was, in fact, the ſole” objeRt of their 
pains. Hence, provided they could but carch the applauſes 
of the people, to which the pleaſantry of the comic ſcene - 
more eſpecially aſpires, and ſo ſecure a good round price 
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Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. 0 = 
Saepe, etiam audacem, fugat hoc terretque poetam 3 
Quod numero plures, virtute & honore minores, 
Indocti, ſtolidique, & depugnare parati 

Si diſcordet eques, media inter carmina poſcunt 185 
Aut urſum aut pugiles: his nam plebecula gaudet. 
Verum equiti quoque jam migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis, ad ingratos oculos, & gaudia vana. 

Quatuor aut pluris aulaea premuntur in horas; 
Dum fugiunt equitum turmae, peditumque catervae: 
Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis: 191 
Eſſeda feſtinant, pilenta, petorrita, naves: 


__ CoMMENTARY. 5 
k nd of entertainment, they became indifferent to every 
nobler view and honeſter purpoſe. In particular [to J 182] 
they ſo little conſidered fame and the praiſe of good avrit- 
ing, that they made it the ordinary topic of their ridicule; 
repreſenting it as the mere illuſion of vanity, and the piti- 
able infirmity of /ax-witted minds, to be catched by the 
lure of ſo empty and unſubſtantial a benefit. "2 
Though, were any one, in defiance of public ridicule, 
ſo daring (as there is no occaſion in life, which calls for, 
or demonſtrates a greater firmneſs) as frankly to avow and 
ſubmit himſelf to this generous motive, the ſureſt inſpirer 
of every virtuous excellence, yet one thing remained to 
check and weaken the vigour of his emulation; This 
{from y 182 to 187] was the folly and ill taſte of the un- 
iſcerning multitude ; who, in all countries, have a great 
Mare in determining the fate and character of ſcenical re 
preſentations, but, from the popular conſtitution of the 
were, at Rome, of the firſt conſequence- 
Theſe, by their rude clamours, and the authority of their 
numbers, were enough to diſhearten the moſt intrepid ge 
| nus; 
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Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corintlnus. 
Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus; feu _ | 
Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, 198 
Sive elephas albus volgi converterit ora ; £ 
Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipſis, | 

Ut ſibi praebentem mimo ſpeRacula plura : 
Scriptores autem narrare putaret aſello | 
Fabellam ſurdo. nam quae pervincere voces 200 
Evaluere ſonum, referunt quem noſtra eee 4 
Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare Tuſcum. 
Tanto cum ftrepitu ludi ſpectantur, & artes, 
Divitiaeque peregrinae : en oblitus actor 
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nius ; when, after all his endeavours to reap the glory of 

| an abſolute work, the a&ion was almoſt ſure to be mang- 
kd and broken in upon by the ſhews of w beafs and 
| pladiarorry thoſe Year delights, ' which the Romans, it 
: on. prized much above the higheſt pleaſures of the 
N * ; 
F Nay, the poet's S s gilt more deſperate.” For it 

| was not the untutored rabble, as in other countries, that 
gave a countenance to theſe illiberal even rank 
and quality, at Rome, debaſed itſelf in ſhewing the fierceſt 
paſſion for theſe ews, and was as ready, as abject com- 
monalty itſelf, to prefer the eri pleaſures of the 
1. to thoſe of the ar. 


U1T1 guogue jam miarauit eb aure vol, fas. 
Ge ee $4 1. f 
And, becauſe this barbarity of taſte had contributed more 
than any thing elſe to deprave the poetry of the ſtage, and 
diſcourape its beſt maſters from "ſtudying its perfeQion, 
what fe from 7 189 to 207] is intended, in all the 
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a QHORATITFLACEt 


neſs of the poet's deſign, or the beauty of 


' Fence of the dramatic writers ; having alledged every 


| 4 and a malignant diſpoſition towards the art itſe 


Cum ſtetit in ſcena, concurrit dextera laevie: 205 
Dixit adhuc aliquid ? nil ſane. quid placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata venens. 7 
Ac ne forte putes me, quae facere ipſe recuſem, 
Cum recte tractent alii, laudare maligne: 
Ille per extentum funem mihi poſſe videtur 210 


Ire poeta; meum qui pectus inaniter angit, 


Inritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, CY 
Ut magus; & modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. 
ComMENTARY. | 3 
keeneſs of raillery, to ſatyrize this madneſs It afforded an 
ample field for the poet's ridicule. For, beſides the riotous 
diſorders of their theatre, the ſenſeleſs admiration of pomp 
and ſpectacle in their plays had ſo inchanted his country- 
men, that. the very decorations of the ſcene, the tricks and 
trappings of the comedians, were ſurer to catch a. 
plauſes of the gaping multitude, than any regard to the juſt- 
f bis execution. 
. Here the poet ſhould naturally have concluded his de- 


. 


in their favour, that could be urged, plauſibly, from 4 


fate of the Roman ſtage: the genius of tbe ble : and the 
Several prevailing practices of ill taſte, A bad braught 


them into diſrepute with the beſt judges. But finding, him- 


ſelf obliged. *in the. courle. of this vinbeation of the. tmo- 
dern Hage: poets, to cenſure as ſharply, as their very enemies, 


the vices and defects of their poetry; and fearing leſt this 


ſeverity on a ſort of writing, to which himſelf had never 
retended, might be miſinterpreted as the effect of wy on- 
un- 
r cover of pleading for its profeſſors, be therefore frank - 
ly avows [from $- 208 to 214} his preference of the drama- 
tie to every other ſpecies of poetry; declaring the ſove- 
reignty of ita pathos over the a /ſectiapmn and the magie of its 
illuſive ſcenery on the Imagination, to be the higheſt ogy: 
men 


Si quis amicorum eſt auſus reprendere verſumnm: 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM, ag 


Verum age, & his, qui ſe leQori credere malunt, 


Quam ſpeCtatoris faſtidia ferre ſuperbi, 215 
Curam impende brevem: fi munus Apolline dignum 
Vis complere libris; & vatibus addere calcar, 
Ut ſtudio majore petant Helicona virentm. 
Multa quidem nobis facimus mala ſaepe postae, 
(Ut vineta egomet caedam mea) cum tibi librum 220 
Sollicito damus, aut feſſo: cum laedimur, unum 


| 2  CoMmMENTARY. . 

ment of poetic excellence, the laſt and nobleſt exerciſe of 

the human genius. 55 
One thing ſtill remained. He had taken upon himſelf to 


apologize for the Roman poets, in general; as may be ſeen 
from the large terms, in which he propoſes his ſubject. * very 


Hic error tamen & lewis haec inſania —_ 
' Virtutes habeat, fic collige. mays ra 
But, after a general encomium on the office itſelf, he eon -- 


lines his defence to the auriters for the Rage only. In con- 
-clufion then, he was conſtrained, by the very purpoſe of 
| his addreſs, to fay a word or two in behalf of the re- 


mainder of this negle&ed family; of thoſe, who, as the 
poets expreſſes it, had rather truſt to the equity f the cloſet; 
_ ſubj ect themſelves ta the caprice and inſolence"of the 
theatre, 5 3 8 „ 14 anon 

Now, as before, in aſſerting the honour of the ſtage= 


Poets he every where ſuppoſes the emperor's diſguſ to have 


ſprung from the wrong conduct of the poets themſelves, 


and then extenuates the blame of ſuch conduct, by conſi- 


dering, ſtill further, the cauſes which gave riſe to'it;"{0 he 
dently obſerves the like method here. 'The politeneſs of 

is addreſs concedes to Auguſtus, the juſt offence he had 
taken to his brother poets ; whoſe honour, however, he 


contrives to fave by ſoftening the occaſions of it. This is the 


drift of what follows [from #214 to 229] where he plea- 
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== Q. HORATII FLACCI 
Cum loca jam recitata revolvimus inrevocati : 
Cum lamentamur non adparere labores - | 
Noſtros, & tenui deducta poemata filo: 225 
Cum ſperamus eo rem venturam, ut, ſimul atque 
Carmina reſcieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
Arceſlas, & egere vetes, & ſcribere cogas. 
Sed tamen eſt operae pretium cognoſcere, qualis 
Aedituos habeat belli ſpectata domique 230 
Virtus, indigno non committenda poetae. 
Gratus Alexandro regi Magno fuit ille 
Choerilos, incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
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COMMENTARY. 
| ſantly recounts the ſeveral foibles and indiſcretions of the 
.- muſe; but in a way, that could only diſpoſe the emperor 
to ſmile at, or at moſt, to pity her infirmities, not provoke 
his ſerious cenſure and diſeſteem. They amount, on the 
whole, but to certain idleneſſes of vanity, the almoſt inſe- 
parable attendant of -<vi#, as well as beauty; and may be 
forgiven in each, as implying a ſtrong defire of pleaſing, 
or rather as qualiſying both to pleaſe. One of the moſt ex- 
| ceptionable. of theſe wanities was a fond perſuaſion, too 
|! readily. taken up by men of parts and genius, that prefer- 
F i ment is the conflant pay of merit; and that, from the mo- 
TM ment their talents become known to the public, diſtinction 
„ and advancement are ſure to follow. They believed, in 
1 ſhort, they had only to convince the world of their ſupe- 
1 rior abilities, to deſerve the favour and countenance of their 
1 prince. But fond and preſumptuous as theſe hopes are 
= (continues the poet from 229 to 244] with all To ink- 
1 nuation of a courtier, and yet with a becoming ſenſe of the 
1 dignity of his own character) it may deſerve a ſerious con- 
_ ation, what poets are fit to be entruſted with the glory 
11 of princes ; what avini/ters are worth retaining in the ſer- 
1 1 vice of an illuſtrious Vis Tv, whoſe honours demand bo be 
1 3 | | lem- 
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EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. a5. 


Rettulit acceptos, regale nomiſma, Philippos.. - 
Sed veluti tractata notam labemque remittunt 235 
Atramenta, fere ſcriptores carmine foedo 4 
Splendida facta linunt. idem rex ille, poema 

Qui tam ridiculum tam care prodigus emit, - 

Edicto vetuit ; ne quis ſe, praeter Apellen 


Pingeret, aut alius Lyſippo cuderet aera 240 


Fortis Alexandri voltum ſimulantia. quod & 
Judicium ſubtile videndis artibus illud 10 
Ad libros & ad haec Muſarum dona vocares; 
Boeotum in craſſo jurares acre natum. 


COMMENTARY, | 
ſolemnized with a religious reverence, and ſhould not be 
left to the profanation of vile, unhallowed hands. And, to 
ſupport the authority of this remonſtrance, he alledges the 
example of a great Monarch, who had diſhonoured himſelf 
by a negle& of this care; of ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
who, when maſter of the world, as Auguſtus now was, 
perceived, indeed, the importance of gaining a poet to his 
ſervice ; but unluckily choſe fo ill, that his encomiums (as 
muſt ever be the caſe with a vile panegyriſt) but tarniſhed 
the native ſplendor of thoſe virtues, which his office re- 
quired him to preſent, in their fulleſt and faireſt glory, to 
the admiration of the world. In his appointment of artiſts, 
whoſe fkill is, alſo, highly ſerviceable to the fame of prin- 


ces, he ſhewed a truer judgement. For he ſuffered none 
but an APELLEs and a LyYs1PPUs to counterfeit the form 


and faſhion of his perſon. But his fate, which was thus 
exact and even ſubtile in what concerned the mechanic exe- 


cution of the fne arts, took up with a CuokRITUs, to 
tranſmit an image of his mind to future ages; ſo grofly 


undiſcerning was he in works of poetry, and the liberal 
offerings of * muſe ! 


And thus the poet makes a double uſe of che ill judg- 
| 2 ment 
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5: Q. HORATII FLACCI © 
At neque dedecorant tua de ſe judicia, atque 
Munera, quae multa dantis cum laude tulerunt, 
Dilecti tibi Virgilius Variuſque poetae: 

Nec magis expreſſi voltus per atnea ſigna, 

Quam per vatis opus mores animique virorum 


245 


i 


Clarorum adparent. nec ſermones ego mallem 250 


Repentis per humum, quam res componere geſtas, | 
Terrarumque ſitus, & flumina dicere, & arcis 
Montibus impoſitas, & barbara regna, tuiſque 
Aufſpiciis totum confecta duella per orbem, 
Clauſtraque cuſtodem pacis cohibentia Janum,. 
Et formidatam Parthis, te principe, Romam : 


di quantum cuperem, poſſem quoque. ſed neque parvum 


255 


COMMENTARY. : 


ment of this imperial critic. For nothing could better de- 
monſtrate the importance of poetry to the honour of great- 
22/5, than that this illuſtrious conqueror, without any + or 
cular knowledge or diſcernment in the art itſelf, ſhould 
think himſelf concerned to court its aſſiſtance. And, then, 
what could be more likely to engage the emperor's farther 
protection and love of poetry, than the inſinuation (which 
is made with infinite addreſs) that, as he honoured it equal- 
ly, fo he underſtood its merits much better? For [from 
* 245 to 248, where, by a beautiful concurrence, the 
flattery of his prince falls in with the honeſter purpoſe of 


doing juſtice to the memory of his friends] it was not 


the fame unintelligent liberality, which had cheriſhed 


Choerilus, that poured the full ſtream of Cacfar's bounty 


on ſuch perſons, as Vaxtus and Vircrt. And, as if the 
ſpirit of theſe inimitable” poets had, at once, ſeized him, 


he breaks away in a bolder run of verſe [from # 248 to 


250] to fing the triumphs of an art, which expreſſed theman- 
ners and the mind in fuller . and more thurable relief, than 


painting or even ſculpture had ever been able to give - 
| e 


4 


EPISTOLA AD AUGUSTUM. 27 
Carmen majeſtas recipit tua; nec meus audet 
Rem tentare pudor, quam vires ferre recuſent. 
Sedulitas autem ſtulte, quem diligit, urguet; 250 
Praecipue cum ſe numeris commendat & arte. 
Diſcit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat & veneratur. 
Nil moror officium, quod me gravat: ac neque ficto 
In pejus voltu proponi cereus uſquam, 265 
Nec prave factis decorari yerſibus opto : 
Ne rubeam pingui donatus munere, & una 
Cum ſcriptore meo capſa porrectus operta, 
Deferar in vicum vendentem tus & odores, 
Et piper, & quicquid chartis amicitur ineptiss 270 


CoMMENTARY. 


the external figure: And [from V 250 to the end} apologizes 
for himſelf in adopting the humbler epiſtolary fecies, when 
a warmth of inclination. and the unrivaled. glories of his 
prince were continually urging him on to the nobler, enco- 
miaſtic poetry. His excuſe, in brief, is taken from the con- 
ſcious inferiority of his genius, and a tenderneſs for the 


fame of the emperor, which is never more diſſerved than 


by the officious ſedulity of bad poets to do it honour. And 
with this apology, one while condeſcending to the unfeign- 
ed humility of a perſon, ſenſible of the kind and meaſure of 
his abilities, and then, again, ſuſtaining itſelf by a freedom 
and even familiarity, which real merit knows, on certain 
occaſions, to take without offence, the epiſtle concludes. 

If the general opinion may be truſted, this, which was 
one of the /af?, is alſo among the noble, of the great poet's 
compoſitions. Perhaps, the reader, who conſiders it in the 
plain and fimple order, to which the foregoing analyſis hath 
reduced it, may fatisfy himſelf, that this praiſe hath not 
been undeſervedly beſtowed. 

| NOTES. 
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EPIS TL E to AUGUSTUS. 


Fr”: AD AUGUSTUM:.] The 3 
is an apology for the Roman poets. The epiſtle to 
the Pisos, à criticiſm on their poetry. This to Au- 
guſtus may be therefore conſidered as a ſequel of that 
to the Piſos; and which could not well be omitted; 
for the author's defign of forwarding the ſtudy and 
improvement of the art of poetry required him to ye 
* the public favour to its profeſſors. 

But as, there, in correcting the abuſes of their 
youny., he mixes, occaſionally, ſome encomiums on 
poets ; ſo, here, in pleading the cauſe of the poets, we 
find him interweaving inſtructions on poetry. Which 
was but according to the writer's occafions' in each 
work. For the freedom of his cenſure on the art of 


poetry was to be ſoftened by ſome expreflions of bis 


good- will towards the poets; and this apology for their 


fame had been too direct and unmanaged, but for the 


qualifying appearance of its intending the further be- 

nefit of the art. The coincidence, then, of the ſame 

general method, as well as deſign, in the two epiſtles, 

made it not improper to give them together, and on 

the ſame footing, to the public. Though both the 

| ; | ſubject 
4 . | 
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„ NOTES ON THE" 


ſubjefF and method of this laſt are ſo clear as to make 
a continued commentary upon it much leſs wanted. 


It will, further, be obſerved, that theſe two pieces 
make a complete edition of Horace's CR1TICAL, 
that is to ſay, the beſt und moſt d 24 * all his 
writings. 


4. 81 LonGo SERMONE MORER” TVA TEM- 
PORA, CAESAR.) The poet is thought to begin 


with apologizing for the /hortneſs of this epifile. And 
yet tis one of the longeſt he ever wrote. How is this 


inconſiſtency to be reconciled ? Horace parle peut- 


Etre ainſi pour ne pas rebuter Auguſte, & pour lui ; 


faire connòitre, qu'il prend tant de plaiſir à lui 
4% Ecrire, qu'il auroit fait une lettre, beaucoup plus 


< longue, s'il avoit ſuivi ſon inclination.“ This is 


the beſt account of the matter we have, hitherto, 
been able to come at. But the familiar civility of ſuch 


à compliment, as M. Dacier ſuppoſes, tho? it might 


be well enough to an equal, or, if dreſſed up in ſpruce 


phraſes, might make a figure in the lettres familieres 


& galantes of his own nation; yet is ſurely of a caſt, 


| entirely foreign to the Roman gravity, more eſpe- 


cially 'in an addreſs to the emperor of the world, 


Mr. Pope, perceiving the abſurdity of the common 


interpretation, ſeems to have read the lines interro- 


gatively z which though it ſaves the ſenſe, and ſuits 


the purpoſe of the Engliſh poet very well, yet nei- 
ther agrees with the language nor ſerious air of the 
original, The caſe, I believe, was this. The genius 


of _ writing demands, that the ſubject· matter 
be 


r ˙·» a ES 


EPISTLE TO AUGUSTUS. 33 


be not abruptly delivered, or haſtily obtruded on the 


perſon addreſſed; but, as the law of decorum pre- 
ſcribes (for the rule holds in writing, as in canuer- 
ſation) be gradually and reſpectfully introduced to 


him. This obtains. more particularly in applications 


to the great, and on important ſubjects. But, now, 


the poet, being to addreſs his prince on a point of no 
ſmall delicacy, and on which he foreſaw he ſhould 
have occaſion to hold him pretty long, prudently 
contrives to get, as ſoon as potſible, into his ſubject; 
and, to that end, hath the art to convert the very 


ranſgreſion. of this rule into the Juſteſt and — 


beautiful compliment. 


That cautious preparation, which i is ordinarily 1 re- 


quiſite in our approaches to greatneſs, had been, the 


poet obſerves, in the preſent caſe, highly unſeaſon- 
able, as the buſineſs and intereſts of the empire muſt, 


1 the mean time, have ſtood ill and been ſuſpend- 


By /ermonie then we are to underſtand, not the 
ww the epiſtle, but the proeme or introduction only. 
The body, as of public concern, might be allowed 
to engage, at full length, the emperor's attention. 
But the introduction, conſiſting of ceremonial only, 


the common good required him to ſhorten as much as 


poſſible, It was no time for uſing an inſignificant pre- 
amble, or, in our Engliſh phraſe, of making long _ 
ſpeeches, The reaſon, too, is founded, not merely i in 
the elevated rank of the emperor, but in the pecu- 5 


liar diligence and ſollicitude, with which, hiſtory _ 


tells us, he endeavoured to promote, by Various ways, 
or” | if 
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the a of his country. 80 that the compliment 
is a juft, as it is polite... It may be further obſerved, 


that ſermo is uſed in Horace, to ſignify the ordinary 


Kyle of converſation [See 1 Sat. 3. 65, and 4. 42. ] and 
therefore. not improperly. denotes the familiarity of 
the epiſtolary addreſs, which, in its . . 
ſo nearly approaches to it. | 


13. URIT ENIM FULGORE, svo, QUI PRAE- 
GRAVAT ARTES Infra SE POSITAS: EXTINC- 


TUS AMABITUR IDEM. ] The poet, we may ſup- 
poſe, ſpoke this from experience. And ſo might an- 
other of later date when he complained : 


Unhappy Wit, like moſt Wilden en | 
Attones not for that envy which it brings: 
. Eſſay on Crit. Po 494. 
Unleſs it hs thought, G1 as this was faid by him 


very early i in life, it might rather paſs for a prediction 
of his future fortunes. But be this as it will, the ſuf- 


ferings which unhappy wit is conceived to bring on 


itſelf from the envy, it excites, are, I am apt to think, 
ſomewhat aggravated ; at leaſt if one may judge from 
the effects it had on this Complainant. That which 
would be likely to afflict him moſt, was the envy 
of his friends. But the generoſity of theſe deſerves to 
be recorded. The wits took no offence at his fame, 
till they found it eclipſe their ew: And his Phileſo. 
pher and Guide, tis well known, ſtuck cloſe to him, 
M another and brighter ſtar had gotten the aſcend- 
Or ſuppoſing there might be ſome malice in the 
caſe, 
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caſe; it is plain there was little miſchief. And for 
this little the poet's creed provides an ample recom- 
pence. ExTIiNCTUs AMABITUR ip EM: not, we 
may be ſure, by thoſe he moſt improved, enlightened, 
and obliged ; but by late impartial poſterity z and by 

ONE at leaſt of his ſurviving friends, who generouſly 
took upon him the patronage of his fame, and who 
inherits his genius and his virtues, 

14. Exrverus AuABTTUR 1Dbem.] Brey 
ſays a diſcerning antient, is the vice of thoſe, who are 
too weak to contend, and too proud to ſubmit: vitium 
eorum, qui nec cedere volunt, nec poſſunt contendere a. 
Which, while it ſufficiently expoſes the folly and 
malignity of this hateful paſſion, ſecures the honour 
of human nature; as implying at the ſame time, that 
its worſt corruptions are not without a mixture of 
generoſity in them. For this falſe pride in refuſing to 
ſubmit, though abſurd and miſchievous enough, when 
unſupported by all ability to contend, yet diſcovers 
ſuch a ſenſe of ſuperior excellence, as ſhews, how 
difficult it is for human nature to diveſt itſelf of all 
virtue. Accordingly, when the too powerful /plender 
is withdrawn, our natural veneration of it takes place: 
Extinctus amabitur idem. This is the true expoſition 
of the poet's ſentiment; which therefore appears juſt 
the reverſe of what his French interpreter would fix 


upon him. La juſtice, que nous rendons aux grands 


1 | hommes apres leur ae n AMOUR;, 
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e que nous avons pour leur vertu, mais de la H AIV E, 


dont notre cœur eſt rempli pour ceux, qui ont pris 
© leur, PLACE.” An obſervation, which only be- 


comes the miſanthropy of an old cynic virtue, or the 


ſelfiſhneſs of a modern ſyſtem of ethics. | 
15. PRAESENTY TIE MATUROs, &c. to 5 18.] 
We are not to wonder at this and the like extrava- 
gances of adulation in 'the Auguſtan poets, They 
had ample authority for what they did of this ſort. 
We know, that altars were erected to the Empe- 
ror by the command of the Senate; and that he was 
publickly invoked, as an eſtabliſhed, tutelary di- 
vinity. But the ſeeds of the corruption had been 
ſown much earlier. For we find it ſprung up, or 


rather (as of all the ill weeds, which the teeming 


ſoil of human depravity throws forth, none is more 
thriving and grows faſter than this of flattery ) flou- 
riſhing at its height, in the tyranny of J. CAESAR. 
Balbus, in a letter to Cicero [Ep. ad Att. I. ix. ] Swwears 
by the health and ſafety of Caeſar : ita, incolumi Caeſare, 
moriar. And Dio tells us [L. xliv.] that it was, by 
the expreſs injunction of the Senate, decreed, even 
in Caeſar's life - time, that the Romans ſhould bind 
themſelves by this oath. The Senate alſo, as we learn 


from the ſame writer, [L. xliii. I upon receiving the 


news. of his defeat of Pompey's ſons, cauſed his ſta- 
tue to be ſet up, in the temple of e with 
this inſcription, Eo ente, ; 


d Org anrnory "one ales. Thou b, to 1 the 
* It was with 2 nne reluctance, that 


'T is 
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Tis true, theſe and ſtill greater honours had been 
long paid to the Roman governors in their provinces, 
by the abject, flaviſh Afiatics. And this, no doubt, 
facilitated the admiſſion of ſuch idolatries into the 
capital e. But that a people, from the higheſt notions 


of an independent republican equality, could ſo ſoon. 


be brought to this proſtrate adoration of their firſt 
Lord, is perfectly amazing! In this, they ſhewed 
themſelves ripe for ſervitude, Nothing could keep 
them out of the hands of a maſter. And one can 
ſcarcely read ſuch accounts, as theſe, without con- 
demning the . vain, efforts of dying patriotiſm, 

which laboured ſo fruitleſly, may one not almoſt 


ſay, ſo weakly? to protract the liberty of ſuch a 


people. Who can, after this, wonder at the incenſe, 
offered up by à few court-poets? The adulation of 
Virgil, which has given ſo much offence, and of 
Horace, who kept pace with him, was,. we ſce, but 
the authorized language of the times; preſented in- 
deed, with addreſs, but without the heightenings and 
privileged licence of their profeflion, For, to. their 
credit, it muſt be owned, that, though in the office 
of - poets, they were to comply. with the popular 


the humility of theſe lords of the univerſe could permit 
itſelf to accept the enſigns of deity, as the court: hiſtorians 
of thoſe times are forward to inform us. An affectation, 
which was thought to fit ſo well upon them, that we ſind 
it afterwards practiſed, in the abſurdeſt and moſt impudent 
manner, by the worſt of their ſucceſſors. 

© See a learned and Eccles ia cx RR 
in eee Ach. DES INSCR.:&Cc. tom. 1. 
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voice, and echo it back to the ears of ſoyereignty ; 
yet, as men, they had too much good ſenſe, and too 


ſcrupulous a regard to the dignity of their characters, 
to exaggerate and go beyond it. | 


It hould, in all reaſon, ſurprize and diſguſt us ſtill 
more, that modern writers haye not always ſhewn 
themſelyes ſo diſcrete. The grave and learned L1p- 
SIUs was not aſhamed, even without the convenient 
pretext of popular flattery, or poetic coloring, in ſo 
many words, to make a God of his patron: who, 
though neither King, nor Pope, was yet the next 
beſt material for this manufacture, an Archbiſhop. 
For, though the critic knew, that it was not every 


Wo, that will make a Mercury, * no body would 
diſpute the fitneſs of that, which grew ſo near the 


altar. In plain words, I am ſpeaking of an Arch- 
biſhop of MxcHIIx, whom, after a deal of fulſome 
compliment (which was. the vice of the man) he 
exalts at laſt, with a pagan complaiſance, into the 
order of Deities. <* Ad baec, ſays he, erga omnes 
66 humanitas & facilitas me faciunt, ut omnes te non 


5 tanquàm hominem aliquem de noſtro coetu, ſed 


<< tanquam DEUM QUENDAM DE COELO DEL AP- 
cc SUM 'INTUEANTUR ET ApMIREN TUR.“ 


ab. JURANDASQUE. TUUM PER | OMEN! Pont 


MUS-ARAS-] On this idea of the APOTHEosIs, 
which was the uſual mode of flattery in the Auguſtan 


age, but, as having the countenance of public autho- 
, Tity, ſometimes inartificially enough employed, Vir- 
gil hath projected one of the nobleſt allegories in an- 


tient 
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tient poetry, and at the ſame time hath given to it 
all the, force of jut compliment, the occaſcon itſelf 
allowed. Each of theſe excellencies was to be ex- 


pected from his talents. For, as his genius led him ta 


the ſublime ſo his exquiſite judgment would inſtruct 


him to palliate this bold fiction, and qualify, as much 
as pollible, the ſhocking adulation, implied in it. Sa 
ſingular a beauty deſerves to be ſhewn, at large. 


The third GEORGIC. ſets out with an apology for 


the low and ſimple argument of that work, which, 
yet, the poet, eſteemed, tor.its novelty, preferable to 
the ſublimer, but trite, themes of the Greek writers. 
Not but he intended, on ſome future occaſion; to 
adorn, a nobler 1 This was the great plan of 
the Aeneis, which he now prefigures and unfolds at 
large. For, taking advantage of the nobleſt privilegs 


of. his art, he breaks away, in a fit of prophetic enthus 


ſiaſm, to foretel his ſucceſſes in this ptojected enters 
prize, and, under the imagery of the antient triumphs 
which comprehends, or ſuggeſts to the imagination, 
whatever is moſt auguſt in human affairs, to delineate 
the future glories of this ambitious deſign. The whole 
conception, as we ſhall ſee, is of the utmoſt grandeur 
and magnificence 3 — according to the uſual 
management of the poet (which, as not being appre: 
hended by his critics, hath furniſhed occaſion, , even 
to the beſt of them, to charge him with a want of 
the Sublime) he hath contrived to ſoften and familia. 
rize its appearance to the reader, by the artful man⸗ 
ner, i in r which. it is introduced. EY ſands thus: 
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1 e 
Dull humo, vic rox q virim volitare per er. 
This idea of victory, thus caſually dropped, he makes 
the baſis of his imagery; which, by means of this 
gradual preparation, offers itſelf eaſily to the appre- 
henſion, though it thereby loſes, as the poet deſign- 
ed it ſhould, much of that broad glare, in which 
writers of leſs judgment love to ſhew their ideas, as 
tending to ſet the common n reader at 2 * — 4 T he 


allegory then proceeds: 


Primus ego patriam mecum ( mode vita nh f 195 
Aonio rediens deducam vertice Muſas. __ 


The, projected conqueſt was no leſs than that & at 


the Grecian Muſes at once; whom, to carry on the 


decorum of the allegory, he threatens, 1. to force 


from their high and advantageous fituation on the 


ſummit of the Aonian mount; and, 2. bring captive 
with him into Italy: the former undes inti- 


the latter, his complete execution of it. 

The palmy, triumphal entry, which was uſual to 
vieor on their return from foreign ſucceſſes, follows: 
Primus Idumacas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 
But antient conquerors did not hold it ſufficient to 
reap this tranſient fruit of their labours. They were 
ambitious to conſecrate their glory to immortality, 
by. a temple, or other public monument, which was 
to be built out of the ſpoils of the conquered cities 
or countries, This the reader lees i is ſuitable. to the 
1885 5 idea 


mating to us the difficulty and danger of the enterprize; 


_ „ 1 HPC - a 


idea of the preat work propoſed ; which was, ot of 


the old remains of Grecian art, to compoſe a new 
one, that ſhould compriae the virtues of them all: 

as, in fact, the Aeneid is known to unite in itſelf 
whatever is moſt excellent, not in Homer only, but, 


univerſally, in the wits of Greece. The everlaſting 
monument of the marble temple is then reared : | 


Ei viridi in campo templum de M ARM ORE penam. | 


And, becauſe ancient ſuperſtition uſually preferred, 
for theſe purpoſes, the banks of r:vers to other fitua- 
tions, therefore the poet, in beautiful alluſion to the 
ſite of ſome of the moſt celebrated pagan temples, 
builds bis on the Mincrvs:': We ſee with What” a 
ſcrupulous: propriety'the alluſion is carried on. 


an 


Prapter aquam, tardis ingent Ubi ' flexibus e errat we 
_ Minci Us, & tenera Practexit arundine Tipas.. i 


Next,. this temple was to be dedicated, as a monu- 
ment of the victor's piety, as well as glory, to ſome 
propitious, tutelary deity, under whoſe auſpices the 
great adventure had been atchieved. The dedication 
is then made to the poet's divinity, Auguſtus: nn HY 


In medio nibi Cara erit, templumque tmebit. 


TEMPLUM TENEBIT. The on is emphati- 
cal; as intimating to us, and prefiguring the ſecret 
purpoſe of the Aeneis, which was, in the perfon of 
Aeneas, to ſhadow forth and confecrate the character 
of Auguſtus. His divinity was to fill and occupy that 
great work. And the ample circuit of the epic plan 


was 
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was projected only, as a more awful e of that 


auguſt preſence, which was to inhabit and ſolemnize 
the vaſt round of this poetic building. EY 

And now the wonderful addreſs of _ poet” 8 arti- 
fice appears, The mad ſervility of his country Had 
deified the emperor in good earneſt: and his — — 
poets made no ſcruple to worſbip in his temples, and 
to come before him with handfuls of real incenſe, 
ſmoking from the altars. But the ſobriety of Virgil's 
adoration was of another caſt, He ſeizes this circum · 
ſtance only to embody a poetical fiction; which, on 
the ſuppoſition of an actual derfication, . hath all the 
force of compliment, which the /a# implies, and yet, 
as preſented through the chaſt veil of allegory, eludes 
the monſtrous offence, which the naked recital muſt 
needs have given to decency and common ſenſe. Had 
the emperor's popular divinity been flatly acknow- 
ledged, and adored, the praiſe, even under Virgil's 
management had deen inſufferable for its extrava- 
ganee3' and, without ſome ſupport for his poetical 
numen to reſt upon, the figure had been more forced 
and ſtrained, than the rules of juſt writing allow. As 
it is, the hiſtorical” truth of his apotheoffs' authorizes 
and ſupports the ſchion, and the fiction, in its turn, 
ſerves to refine and palliate the hiſtory. © 

The Aeneis being, by the poets improvement of 
this circumſtance, thus naturally predicted under the 
image of a temple, we may expect to find a cloſe and 
ſtudied 1 Hh betwixt them, The great, compo- 
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faithfully, to repreſent and adumbrate thoſe of the 
other. This hath been executed with great art and 
diligence. 


1. The temple, we obſerved, was erected on "is 
banks of a river, This fite was not only proper for 
the reaſon already mentioned, but alſo, for the fur- 
ther convenience of inſtituting "public games, the ordi- 
nary attendants of the conſecration of temples. Theſe 
were generally, as in the caſe of the Olympic and 
others, ' celebrated on the banks of rivers. 
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Illi victor ego, et Tyrio conſpectus in gſtro, 
Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus. * 
. Cuntia mibi, Alpheum linquens Iucoſque Mabrebi, 
Cunſibus et crudo decernet Graecia cagſlu. 


To ſee. the propriety of the figure: in this wide, the 
reader needs only be reminded of the book-of games 
in the Aeneid, which was purpoſely introduced in 
honour of the Emperor, and not, as is commonly 
thought, for a mere trial of ſkill. between the poet 
and his maſter. The emperor was paſſionately fond 
of theſe ſports, and was even the author, or reſtorer, 
of one of them. It is not to be doubted, that he al- 
ludes alſo to the quinquennial games, actually celebra- 
ted, in honour of his temples, through many parts of 
the empire. And this the Po undertakes in the 
| civil office of VICTOR. 


2. What follows is in the religions office of Pn 1er. 
For it is to be noted, that, in aſſuming this double 
4 | character, 
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4 © NOTES TO THERE 
character, which the decorum of the ſolemnities, 
here recounted, preſcribed, the poet has an eye to the 
political deſign of the Aeneis, which was to do honour 

to Caeſar, in either capacity of a civil and religious 

perſonage; both being eſſential to the idea of the per- 
fect legiſlator, he was to adorn and recommend. The 
account of his N . is rene in theſe 

worde: 2 

Inf caput tonſae foliis ornatus olivae 

Dona feram. Fam nunc ſolemnes ducere pompas 

A delubra juvat, carſoſque videre Juvencos 3 

Fil ſcena ut uerſis diſcedat frontibus, utque = 

Furpurea intexti tollant aulaea Britanni. 


The imagery in this place cannot be underſtood, 
without reflecting on the cuſtomary form and diſpoſi- 
tion of the pagan temples. DBLUBRUM, or DELV- 
BRA, for either number is uſed indifferently, denotes 
the ſhrine, or ſanctuary, wherein the ſtatue of the 
preſiding God was placed, This was in the center 
of the building. Exactly before the delubrum, and at 
no great diſtance from it, was the ALTAR. Further, 
the ſhrige, or delubrum, was incloſed and ſhut up on 
all fides by doors of curious carved-work, and ductile 
veils, embelliſhed by the rich embroidery of flowers, 
animals, or human figures. This being obſerved, the 
progreſs of the imagery before us will be this. The 
proceſſion ad delubra, or ſhrine: the ſacrifice on the 
alters, erected before it: and laſtly, the painted, or 
rather 'wrought ſemery-of- the purple veils, incloſing 


che image, which were ornamented, and ſeemed to 
ann be 


i 
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be ſuſtained. or held up by the figures of imusven 
Britons. The meaning of all which, is, that the poet 
would proceed to the celebration of Caeſar's praiſe in 
all the gradual, ſolemn, preparation of poetic pomp: 
that he would render the moſt grateful offerings. to 


his divinity, in thoſe occaſional, epz/odes, which he 


ſhould conſecrate to his more immediate honour: 
and, finally, that he would provide the richeſt texture 
of his fancy, for a covering to that admired image of 
his virtues, which was to make the ſovereign. pride 
and glory of his poem. The choice of the intwoven 
Britons, for the ſupport of his. weil, i is well accounted 
for by thoſe, who. tell us, that Auguſtus was proud 
to have a number of theſe to Terys about him i in * 
lity of ſlaves. 

The ornaments of the books of this 4 on 
which the ſculptor uſed to laviſh all the riches of his 
art, are next delineated. | es 

In foribus pugnam ex auro * 3 . = 

: Gangaridum faciam, vittoriſque arma OL Fl 
Atque hic undantem bello, magnumque Huentem 
 Nilum, ac navali ſurgentes aere calumnas. __ 
Addam urbes Aþo ae domi tas, pulſt umgue Nt 1 
 Pidentemgue fugd Parthum verſiſque ſagittis ; 
Et dus rapta manu diverſo ex hoſte tropba cs, 
Biſque triumphatas utroque ex littore gente. 
Here the covering of the figure i is. too. thin to-hide the 
literal meaning from the commoneſt reader, who. ſees, 
that the ſeveral.triumpbs of Caeſar, here recorded in 
feuhture, are thoſe, which the poet hath taken moſt 
pains 
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pains to finiſh, and hath occaſionally inſerted, as it 
were, in miniature, in ſeveral places of his poem. Let 
him only turn to the prophetic ſpeech of Anchiſes“ 
ſhade in the vith, and to the * of the ſhield 
in the vanth book. 
HFitherto we — decorations of 
the ſbrine, i. e. ſuch as bear a more direct and im- 
mediate reference to the honour of Caeſar. We are 
now preſented with a view of the remoter, ſurround- 


ingornaments of the temple. Theſe are the illuftri- 
ous Trojan chiefs, whoſe ſtory was to furniſh the ma- 


terials, or, more properly, to form the body and caſe, 
as it were, of his auguſt ſtructure. They are alſo 


connected with the idol deity of the place by the 


cloſeſt ties of relationſhip, the Julian family affecting 


to derive its pedigree from this proud original. The. 


poet then, in his arrangement of theſe additional fi- 
gures, with admirable judgement, hs cans and 
rounds the entire fiction. 


Stabunt & Parii lapides, ſpirantia ena, 5 
araci proles, demi ſſaeque ab Jove gentis 
Nomina: Troſque parens & Trojae Cynthins auctor. 


Nothing now remains but for fame to eternize the 


glories of what the great architect had; at the ex- 


pence of ſo much art and labour, completed; which 
is predicted in the higheſt ſublime of ancient poetry, 
under the idea of ENV Y, whom the poet perfona- 
lizes, ſhuddering at the view of ſuch tranſeendent 


perfeRion.; and taſting, beforchand, the pains of 4 


; _ Drip, Sed & oe. 


Ki oc 18 1 2 a © 
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remedileſs. vexation, ſtrongly pictured in the image of 
the worſt, infernal tortures. e 
IxVIDIA infelix furias amnemque ſeverum 
Cosqhti metust, torteſque Ixionis angue. 
Inmanemque rotam, & non exuperabile ſanum. 
Thus have 1 preſumed, but with a religious awe, 
to inſpect and declare the myſteries of this ideal tem- 
ple. The attempt after all might have been cenſured, f 
as prophane, if the great Myſtagogue himſelf, or fome __ 
body for him c, had not given us the undoubted 
X ST OY Cn e 
Marx tamen ardentes accingar dicere pugna . 
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 Caefaris, & nomen fami4 tat ferre per annos, 

*  Tithoni prind quot abeſt ab origine 2 LR (ie 

. And, 1 
* On account of ſome peculiarities in the expreſſion. 
1. Accingar is of frequent uſe in the beſt authors, to denote - 
a readineſs and reſolution to do any thing ; but as joined with 
an infinitive mood, accingar dicere, I do not remember to have 
ever ſeen it. Tis often uſed by Virgil, bat, if the ſeveral 
places be conſulted, it will always be found with an accu- | 
ſative and prepoſition, expreſſed, or underſtood, as magicas 1 
accingier artes, or with an accuſati ve and dative, as accin- 1 
gere ſe praedae, or laſtly, with an eb/ative, expreſſing the 1 
inſtrument, as accingor ferro. La CRRDA, in his notes up- 
on the place, ſeemed ſenſible of the obhjection, and there- 
fore wrote, Graeca lacutio: the common, but paltry, ſhift 
af learned critics, when they determine, at any rate, to 
ſupport an ancient reading. TE Og 
2. Ardentes' pugnas, burning battles, ſounds well enough 
to a modern ear, but I much doubt, ifit would have paſſed 
in the times of Virgil. At leaſt, I recollect no ſuch expreſ- 
fion in all his works; ardens being conſtantly joined to a 
word, denoting a ſuhſtauce of apparent light, beat, or flame, 
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4 


to it. Under this encouragement I could not with- 
ſtand the temptation of diſcloſing thus much of one 


of the nobleſt fictions of antiquity; and the rather, 


to which the alluſion is eaſy, as ardentes gladios, ardentes 
oculas, campos armis ſublimibus ardentes, and, by an eaſy 
metaphor, ardentes hoftes, but no where, that I can find, to 
ſo abſtract a notion, as that of fghr. It ſeems: to be to 
avoid this difficulty, that ſome have choſen to read arden- 
tin, in the genitive, which yet Servius rejects as of no au- 
ee e eee ee e 
3. But the moſt glaring note of illegitimacy is in the line, 
 Tithoni prims guod abeft ab origine Cagſar. 
It has puzzled all the commentators from old Servius down 
to the learned Mr. Martyn, to give any tolerable account 
of the poet's choice of 7ithonus, from whom to denve the 


anceſtry of Auguſtus, rather than Anchiſes, or AfJaracus, 


who were not only more famous, but in the rect line. The 


retences of any or all of them are too frivolous to make 


it neceſſary to, ſpend a thought about them. The inſtance 


ſtands ſingle in antiquity ; much leſs is there any thing like 


it to be found in the Auguſtan poets. 1 
II. But the pbraſrolagy of theſe lines is the leaſt of my 
objection. Were it ever ſo accurate, there is, beſides, on 


the firſt view, a manifeſt abſurdity in the ſubject᷑· matter of 
them. For would any writer, of but common ſkill in the 


art of compoſition, cloſe a long and elaborate allegory, the 


principal grace of which conſiſts in its very myſtery, with a 
cold, and formal explanation of it? Or would he pay ſo 
poor a compliment to his patron, as to ſuppoſe his ſagacity 
wanted the aſſiſtance of this additional triplet to lead him 
into the true meaning? Nothing can be more abhorrent 
from the uſual addreſs . and artifice of Virgil's manner. -Or, 

III. Were the /ubje#-matter itſelf paſſable, yet, how, in 
defiance of all the laws of di/poſetion, came it to be forced 
in here? Let the reader turn to the paſlage, and he will 
ſoon perceive, that this could never be the place for it. The 


_ 
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as the propriety of allegoric compoſition, which made 
the diſtinguiſhed pride of ancient poetry, ſeems but 
little known or attended n the modern TO 
of this fine art. . 


alle being . the t returns to bis te 
i propoſed in the ſix Rue lines: | 


Interes Dryadum fyhuas, ſaltuſe ſequamur 
_ Intaftos, tua, 1 juſſa ; 


© L 


« : be” 


Te fine nil altum mens inchoat : en age ſegnes ES - 


|  Rumpe moras: wocat ingenti clamore Cithaeron,_. 
 Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus quorum, . a 
Et vox aſſenſu nemorum ingeminata remugit. 

Would now any one expect, that the poet, after havkiy 
conducted A Bo thus reſpectfully, to the very threſh- 
old of his ſuhject, ſhould immediately run away again to 
the point, from which he had ſet out, and this on ſo need- 
leſs an 9 as the letting him into the ſecret of his al- 


1 
| * 1 this inſerted triplet agrees as ill with what . 
as with what precedes it. For how abrupt is the tranfition, 


and unlike the delicate connection, fo 3 comrived. 


by the Auguſtan poets, from 11 
| . an, Carer, 


"few yn Olmpiacas miratur praemia palmae, & . 
When omit but theſe inter polated lines, and ſee how grace 


fully, and by how ara a ſucceſſion n wo your: 
lues i into the main of his ſubject.— | ts 


Intereg Dryadum fyFoas HOO. ung, WY TN 
_ Intaftor— 8 
yp fine 8 
Numpe moras: vocat ingenti N eile a 
 Taygetique canes, domitrixque Epidaurus EQUORUM, 
| Bt vor afſenſu nemorum ingeminata REMUGIT, * © 
Seu quis Olympiacae miratus praemia palmae 
| Paſtit x; ſeu quis fortes ad aratra JUVEXCOS. 
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1). Nit ORITURUM ALIAS, NIL ORTUM 
TALE FATENTES.] n' impoſſible, ſays M. Dt 
BALZAC, in that puffed, declamatory rhapſody, in- 
titled, LR PRINCE, de reſiſter au mouuement interi- 
eur, qui me pouſſe. Je ne ſaurois m'empecher de par- 
ler du Roy, & de ſa vertu; de crier d tous les princes, 
que Ceft Pexemple, qu ils dotveut ſuiure; DE DEMAN- 
DER A TOUS LES PEUPLES, ET A TOUS IIS 
AGES, $'ILS ONT -JAMAIS RIEN VEU DE SEM- 
BLABLE, This was ſpoken of a king of France, 


who, it will be owned, had his virtues. But they 


were the virtues of the man, and not of the Prince. 
This, however, was a diſtinction, which the elo- 
quent encomiaſt was not aware of, or, to ſpeak 
more truly, his buſineſs required him to overlook. 
For the whole elogy is worth peruſing, as it affords 
a ſtriking proof of the uniform genius of flattery, 
which, alike under all circumſtances, and indifferent 
to all characters, can hold the ſame language of the 
weakeſt, as the ableſt of princes, of Louis LE 
JUSTE, and CAESAR OcTAvIAnus AUGUSTUS. 


On the whole, I have not the leaſt doubt, that the lines 
before us are the ſpurious offspring of ſome /ater poet; if 
indeed the writer of them deſerve that name; for, who- 
ever he was, he is ſo far from partaking of the original 
ſpirit of di, gn that, at moſt he appears to have been but 
a fervile and pa 
whoſe Metamorphoſis the deſign was clearly taken. The 
turn of the thought is evidently the ſame in both, and 
even the expreſſion. Mutatas dicere formas is echoed by 
argentes dicere pugnas : dicere fert animus, is, by an affected 
improvement, accingar dicere ; and Tithoni primd ab orig ine 
| EN a Red * 


try mimic of Ovid; from the opening of 
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23. 81 FAUTOR YETERUM, &c. to 3 28.] The 
folly, here ſatyrized, is common enough in all coun- 
tries, and extends to all arts, It was juſt the ſame 
prepoſterous affectation of venerating antiquity, which 
put the connoiſſeurs in painting, under the emperors, 
on crying up the ſimple and rude ſketches of AGLAa- 
oPHON and POLYGNOTUSs, above the exquiſite and 
finiſhed pictures of PAR RHASsIUSs and ZEvuxIS, 
The account is given by Quintilian, who, in his 
cenſure of this abſurdity, points to the undoubted 
ſource of it. His words are theſe: ** Primi, quorum 
«© quidem opera non vetuftatis modo grati2 viſendi 
„ ſunt, clari pictores fuiſſe dicuntur Polygnotus & 
„ Aglaophon ; quorum ſimplex color tam fui ftu- 
dioſos adhuc habet, ut illa prope rudia ac velut fu- 
turae mox artis primordia, maximis, qui poſt eos 
c extiterunt , auctoribus praeferantur, PROPRIO 
© QUODAM INTELLIGENDI (ut mea fert opinio) 
« AMBITU.”” [l. xii. c. 10.] The lover of painting 


is almoſt literally the ſame as primãgut ab origine mundi. 
For the Aran of theſe — this place, I leave it to 
the curious to conjecture of it, as they may; but in the 
mean time, muſt eſteem the office of the true critic to be ſo 
far reſembling that of the poet himſelf, as, within ſome 
proper limitations, to juſtify the honeft liberty here taken. 
Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honefti; 
Audebit guaecungue parum ſplendoris habebunt *' + | 
Et fne pondere erunt, & honore indigna feruntar 2h 
VERBA MOVERE. Loco; QUAMYIS INVITA RECEDANT, 
ET VERSENTER ADHUC INTRA PENETRALIA VESTAE. 


(2 Ep. ii. 110. 
Di | muſt 
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muſt be the more ſurprized at this ſtrange preference, 
when he is told, that Aglaophon, at leaſt, had the 
uſe of only one ſingle colour ; whereas Parchafuu and 
Zeuxis, who are amongſt the maximi autores, here 
glanced at, not only employed different colours, but 
were exceedingly eminent, the one of them for correct 
drawing, and the delicacy of his outline ; the other, for 
his invention of that great ſecret of the chiaro oſcurs. 
«© Poſt Zeuxis & Parrhaſius: quorum prior LUM1- 
*© MINUM UMBRARUMQUE INVENISSE. RATIO- 
c N ERM, ſecundus, EXAMINASSE SUB TILIUS II- 
c NEAS DICIT UR.“ [ibid.] | 
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28. 81, QUIA GRAIORUM SUNT ANTIQUIs- 
SIMA QUAEQUE SCRIPTA. vel OPTIMA, &C. ] 
The common interpretation of this place ſuppoſes 
the poet to admit the maſt antient of the Greek writings 
to be the befl. Which were even contrary to all ex- 
perience and common ſenſe, and is directly confuted 
by the hiſtory of the Greek learning, What he al- 
lows is, the ſuperiority of the oldeſt Greek writings 
extant; which is a very different thing, The turn 
of his argument confines us to this ſenſe. For he 
would ſhew the folly of concluding the ſame of the 
eld Roman writers, on their fir/# rude attempts to co- 
py the finiſhed models of Greece, as of the old Greet 
writers themſelyes, who were furniſhed with the 
means of producing thoſe models by long diſcipline 


and cultivation. This appears, n. from what 
follows: 
Peni- 
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7 Penimus ad ſummum fortunae : pingimus atque 
Pſallimus & Iuftamur Achivis doctius unctis. 


The deſign of which hath been entirely overlooked. 
For it hath been taken only for a general expreſſion 
of falſehood and abſurdity, of Wa the ſame import, 
as the proverbial line, 


Nil intra ęſt oled, nil extra ot i in nuce duri. 


Whereas it was defignedly pitched upon to convey a 
particular illuftration of the very abſurdity in queſtion, 
and to ſhew the maintainers of it, from the nature 
of things, how ſenſeleſs their poſition was. It is to. 
this purpoſe; *© As well it may be pretended, that 
% we Romans ſurpaſs the Greeks in the arts of paint- 
ing, muſic, and the exerciſes of the palagſtra, which 
= yet it is confeſſed, we do not, as that our old 
© writers ſurpaſs the modern. The abſurdity, in ei- 
<< ther caſe, is the ſame. For, as the Greeks, who 
<< had long devoted themſelves, with great and con- 
*© tinued application, to the practice of theſe arts 
„(which is the force of the epithet uncTr, here 
given them) muſt, for that reaſon, carry the prize 
from the Romans, who have taken very little 
e pains about them; ſo, the modern Romans, who 
haue for a long time been ſtudying the arts of poetry 
* and compoſition, muſt needs excel the old Roman 
writers, who had little or no acquaintance with 
< thoſe arts, and had been trained, by no ee 
1 difepune to the exerciſe of them. 
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The: conciſeneſs of the expreſſion made it neceſ- 
ſary to open the poet's ſenſe at large, which now 
comes out very good; and ſhews, his intention, in 
theſe two lines, was to expoſe, in the way of argu- 
mentative illuſtration, the ground of that abſurdity, 
which the preceding .verſes had repreſented as, at 


firſt fight, ſo ſhocking to common ſenſe. 


33. Uncrts.] This is by no means a general, 

unmeaning epithet : but is beautifully choſen to ex- 
preſs the unwearied affiduity of the Greek artiſts. 
For the practice of anointing being eſſential to their 
agoniſtic trials, the poet elegantly puts the attending 
circumſtance for the thing itſelf. And ſo, in ſpeaking 
of them, as UNCT1, he does the ſame, as if he had 
called them the induſtrious, or exerciſing Greeks; 
which was the very idea his argument * him 
to ſuggeſt to us. 
. — HoNESTE.] Expreſſing the calls 8 a 
piece was held in, as had the fortune to be ranked 
inter veteres, agreeably to what he ſaid above — 
PERFECT0sS vetereſque 37 — and — vetus atque 
PROBUS Y 39: which affords a freſh preſumption in 
favour of Dr. Bentley's conjecture on Y 41, where, 
inſtead of veteres poetas, he would read, 


Inter ques referendus erit? vetereſne PRO boek, 
An quos &c. 


54. ADEO SANCTUM EST VETUS OMNE Po- 
EMA,] The reader is not to ſuppoſe, that Horace, 
in this ridicule of the fooliſh adorers of antiquity, 

: in- 


g 
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intended any contempt of the old Roman poets ; 


who, as the old writers in every country, abound 
in ſtrong ſenſe, vigorous expreſſion, and the trueſt 


repreſentation of life and manners. His quarrel js 
only with the critic: 8 75 1 8 

Qui redit in faftos & virtutem een annis. 
An affectation, which for its folly, if it had not too 
apparently ſprung from a nn ann ane to 
be laughed at. 1. 

For the reſt, he every where Kiſconies a candid 
and juſt eſteem of their. earlier writers; as may be 
ſeen from many places in this very-epiſtle ; -but more 
eſpecially from that ſevere cenſure in 1 S. x. 17. 


(which hath more of acrimony in it, than he uſually | 


allows to his ſatyr) when, in ſpeaking of che writers 
4 the old comedy, he adds, 


Dues neque pulcher 
e e unguam legit, neque ſimius iſie 
Nil praeter Calvum & doctus cantare Catullum. 


With all his zeal for correct writing, he was not, we 
ſce, of the humour of that delicate ſort, who are for 
burning their old poets; and, to be well with wo- 
men and court-critics, confine their reading and ad- 
miration to the innocent ſing · ſong of ſome ſoft and 
faſhionable rhymer, whoſe utter infipidity is a thou- 
ſand times more inſufferable, than any barbariſm. 


59. VINCERE Carcriivs GRAVITATE, T- 
RENTIUS ARTE}, Tt ſhould be obſerved, that the 
Judgment, here paiſed [from # 55 to 60] on the moſt 
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celebrated Roman writers, being only a repreſent- 
tion of the popular opinion, not of the poet's oon, 
the commendations, given to them, are ee or 
otherwiſe, juſt as it chance. 
Interdum volgus rectum videt, ef ahi n 

To give an inſtance of this in the line before us. 
A critic of unqueſtioned authority acquaints us, 
wherein the real diſtin merit of theſe two dramatic 
writers conſiſts. In ARGUMENT1sS, Caecilius pal- 
% mam poſcit; in ETH ESHIN, TER ENTIVUS.” 
{Varro] Now by gravitate, as applied to Caecilius, 
we may properly enough underſtand” the grave and 
ufecking caſt of his comedy; which is further con- 
firmed by what the ſame critic elſewhere obſerves 
of him. Par HE Trabea, Attilius, & CAECII TVs 
*<« facile moverunt. But Terence's characteriſtic 


of painting the manners, which is, plainly, the right 


interpretation of Varro's ETHEsIN, is not ſo ſigni- 
ſicantly expreſſed by the attribute arte, here given to 
him. The word indeed is of large and general im- 


port, and may admit of various ſenſes ; but being 


here applied to a dramatic writer, it moſt naturally 


and properly denotes the peculiar art of his profeſſion, 


that is, the artificial contexture of the plot, And this I 


doubt not was the very praiſe, the town-critics of 


Horace's time intended to beſtow on — 1 a 


matter is eaſily explained. 


The ſimplicity and exact unity of the plots in the 


: Greek comedies would be, of courſe, unintereſting 


to a ee, not * inſtructed in the genuin 
beauties 
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beauties of the drama. They had too thin a contex- 
ture to ſatisfy the groſs and lumpiſh taſte of a Roman 
auditory.” The Latin poets, therefore, bethought 

themſelves of combining two ſtories into one. And 
this, which is what we call the double plot, affording 
the opportunity of more incidents, and a greater va- 
riety of action, was perfectly ſuited to their appre- 
benſions. But, of all the Latin Comedians, Terence 
appears to have practiſed. this ſecret moſt aſſiduouſſy: 
at leaft, as may be concluded: from what remains of 
them. Plautus hath very frequently ſingle plots, which 
he was enabled to ſupport by, what was natural to 
him, a force of buffoon pleaſantry. Terence, whoſe -. 
genius lay another way, or whoſe: taſte was abhor- 
rent from ſuch ribaldry, had recourſe to the other 
expedient of double plots. And this, I ſuppoſe is what 
gained him the popular reputation of being the moſt 
artificial writer for the ſtage. The HEOYRA is the 
only one of his comedies, of the true antient caſt. 
And we know how it came off in the repreſentation. 
That ill- ſucceſs and the ſimplicity of its conduct 
have continued to draw upon it the ſame unfavour- 
able treatment from the critics, to this day; who 
conſtantly ſpeak of it, as much inferior to the reſt; 
whereas, for the genuin beauty of dramatic deſign 
and the obſervance, after the antient Greek manner, 
of the nice dependency and coherence” of the fable, 
throughout, it is, indiſputably, to every reader of 
true taſte, the moſt ene and on of the 
n Nb | 
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63. INTERDUM YOLGUS RECTUM vIpET: ESP 
UBI PECCAT.] The capricious levity of popular opi- 
nion hath been noted even to a proverb, And yet it is 
this, which, after all, fixes the fate of authors. This 


ſeemingly odd een I would thus account 


for. 5 
What is uſually ne with. che high * 
reverend appellation of public judgment is, in any ſingle 
inſtance, but the repetition or echo, for the moſt 
part eagerly catched and ſtrongly reverberated on all 
ſides, of a few leading voices, which have happened 
to gain the confidence, and fo direct the opening of 
the whole pack. But, (as, in fact, it too often falls 
out) this prerogative of the few may be abuſed to the 
prejudice of the many. The partialities of friendſhip, 
the faſhionableneſs of the writer, his compliance with 
the reigning taſte, the lucky concurrence of time and 
opportunity, the cabal of a party, nay, the very freaks 
of whim. and caprice, theſe, or any of them, as oc- 
caſion ſerves, can ſupport the dulleſt, as the oppoſite 
diſadvantages can depreſs the nobleſt performance; 
and give a currency or neglect to either, far beyond 
what the genuin character of each demands. Hence 
the public voice, which is but the aggregate of theſe 
corrupt judgments, infinitely multiplied, is, with the 
wiſe, at ſuch a juncture, deſervedly of little eſteem. 
Yet, in a ſucceſſion of ſuch judgments, delivered at 
different times and by different ſets of juntos of theſe. 
ſovereign arbiters of the fate of authors, the public 
opinion naturally gets clear of theſe accidental cor- 
« ruptions. 
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ruptions. Every freſh ſueceſſion ſhakes off ſome ; 
till, by degrees, the work is ſeen in its proper form, 
unſupported of every other recommendation, than 
what its native inherent excellence beſtows upon it. 
Then, and not till then, the voice of the people be- 
comes ſacred ; after which it ſoon advances into di- 
vinity, before which all ages muſt fall down and wor- 
ſhip. For nowreaſon alone, without her corrupt aſ- 
ſeſſors, takes the chair. And her ſentence, when once 


promulgated and authorized by the general voice, 


fixes the unalterable doom of authors. OA KAAA 
NOMIZE TH KAI AAHel NA, TA AIATAN- 


TOE APEEXONTA KAI ITAEIN [Longinus & vii. ] 


And the reaſon follows, agreeably to the account here 
given. Oray Yao Tois aro diaÞoguy EHITHAET- 
MATQN, BIN, ZHAQN, HAIKION, Adywy i 
Tl,  T&uvlov &ja eel Tw avlav drac: Inn col 7 
t aoupPury ws xpiois g ovyralaheors iv ind TH 


| bavuaGopine IIZ TIN IEXTPAN AAMBANEL KAT 


ANAMGSIAEKTON. [Ib. 


This is the true account of popular fame, which, 
while it well explains the ground of the poet's apho- 
riſm, ſuggeſts an obvious remark, but very mortify- 
ing to every candidate of literary glory. Tt is, that, 
Whether he ſueceeds in his endeavours after public 
applauſe, or not, Fame is equally out of his reach, and, 
as the moral poet teaches, a thing beyond him, even be- 
fore his death, on either ſuppoſition. For at the very 
time, that this bewitching muſic is ſounding in his ears, 
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| he can never be ſure, if, inſtead of the divine conſen - 
tient harmony of a juſt praiſe, it be not only the dif- 
cordant din ang Clamour of erage th or * 
fon. 

If there be any exception to this che truth, 
it muſt be in the caſe of ſome uncommon genius, 
whoſe ſuperior power burſts all impediments in his 
road to fame, and forces applauſe even from thoſe ve- 
ry prejudices, that would obſtruct his career to it. It 
was the rare felicity of the poet, juſt mentioned, tore- 


ceive, in his life-time, this are and Pleaſing augury 
of immortality. 2 


88. Incentts NON ILLE FAVET, &c.] Mar. 
HERBE was to the French, pretty much what Ho- 
RACE had been to the Latin, poetry. Theſe great 
writers had, each of them, reſcued the lyric muſe of 
their country out of the rude, ungracious hands of 
their old poets. And, as their talents of a good car, 
elegant judgment, and correct expreſſion, were the ſame, 

they preſented her to the public in all the air and 
grace, and yet ſeverity, of beauty, of which her form 
was ſuſceptible. Their merits and pretenſions being 
thus far reſembling, the reader may not be incurious 
to know- the fate and fortune of each, Horace hath 
very frankly told us, what befel himſelf from the male- 
volent and low paſſions of his countrymen, Malberbe 
did not come off, with the wits and critics of his 
time, much better; as we learn from an excellent 
perſon, who hath very warmly recommended his 
| _ writings, 
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EPISTLE TO AUGUSTUS. 6 


writings, Speaking of the envy, which purſued him 
in his proſe-works,, but, ſays he, Comme il faifoit 
une particuliere profeſſion de la poefie, c'ci en cette 
ce qualité qu'il a de plus ſeveres cenſeurs, & receu 
ce des injuſtices plus ſignalces. | Mais il me ſemble 
<« que je fermerai la bouche a ceux, qui le blament, 


66 quand je leur aurai monſtrẽ, que fa fagon d' eſ- 


« crire eſt excellente, quoiqu' elle s eloigne un peu 
ce de celle des do ANCIENS, POETES, QU'ILsS, 
60 LOUENT -PLUSTOT PAR UN DEGOUST DES 


© CHOSES PRESENTES, QUE PAR. LES SEN TI 


« MENTS D'UNE VERITABLE ESTIME.” [Disc. 


DE M. GopkAb SUR LES OEUVRES ve M. Mar- 


HERBE.]. 


97. „ MEN TEM VULTUMQUE,)] The 


expreſſion hath great elegance, and is not liable to 


the imputation of har ſb, or improper conſtruction. For 
ſuſpendit is not taken, with regard either to mentem, 
or vultum in its literal, but figurative, ſigniſication; 
and, thus, it becomes, in one and the ſame ſenſe, | 
' applic able to both. 

Otherwiſe, this way of aid 60 Agende to 
a verb, which does not, in ſtrict grammatical uſage, 
govern both; or, if it doth, muſt needs be conſtrued 
in different ſenſes; 3 hath given = offence to the beſt 
Critics.” 


Mr. Pope cenſures a paſſage of this kind, in the 


lad, with ſeverity, and thinks the taſte * the an- 


tient f 
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62 ð ͤ NOTES ON THE 


tients Was, in general, 100 good for thoſe fookeries i, 

Mr. Addiſon is perfectly of the ſame mind, as ap- 
pears from his criticiſm on that line in Ovid, Conſi- 
lits, non curribus utere noſtris. “ This way of joining, 
„ fays he, two ſuch different ideas as chariot and 
& counſel to the ſame verb, is mightily uſed by Ovid, 
te but is a very low kind of wit, and has always in 
< it a mixture of pur ; becauſe the verb muſt be taken 
< in a different ſenſe, when it is joined with one of 
e the things, from what it has in conjunction with 
it the other. Thus i in the end of this ſtory he tells 
0 you, that Jupiter flung a thunderbolt at Phaeton: 
ce pariterque animaque rotiſque expulit aurigam : where 
© he makes a forced piece of Latin (anima expulit 
* aurigam) that he may couple the ſoul and the wheels 
ce to the ſame verb a.“ 

"Theſe the reader will think are pretty ROW autho- 
rities, For, in matters of taſte, I know of none, that 
more deſerve to be regarded. The mere verbal critic, 
one would think, ſhould be cautious, how he oppoſed 
himſelf to them. And yet a very learned Dutchman, 
who has taken great pains in elucidating an old Greek 
love-ſtory, which, with its more paſſionate admirers, 
may, perhaps, paſs for the MARIANNE of antiquity, 
hath not ſcrupled to cenſure this deciſion of their's 
very ſharply v. 


— - :- = / 
Notes on the ſtory of 8 Iv. 23. 3 : 


* Jacosi "Pruii1PP: D*'OrviLLE Animadverfiones 320 
CuARIT. ArRROb. lib. iv. c. 4. | 
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EPISTLE TO'AUGUSTUS. 63 


- Having tranſcribed the cenſure of Mr. Pope, who 
indeed, ſome what too haſtily, ſuſpects the line in Ho- 
mer for an Interpolation, our critic faſtens upon him 
directly. Ex cox Zxxoport, EN JECUR CRA-, 
1E TIS] But foul language and fair criticiſm are dif- 
ferent things; and what he offers of the latter rather 
accounts for, than juſtifies the former. All he ſays on 
the ſubject, is in the good old way of authorities, which 
he diligently rakes together out of every corner of 
Greek and Roman antiquity. From all theſe he con- 
cludes, as he thinks, irreſiſtibly, not that the paſſage 
in queſtion might be "ently (for that few would diſpute 
with him) but that the kind of expreffion itſelf is a re- 


al beauty. Bona elocutio eft : honeffa figura. Though, 


to the -praiſe of his diſcretion be it remembered, he 


does not even venture on this aſſertion, without his 


uſual ſupport of precedent. And, for want of a better, 


he takes up with old Særvins. For ſo, it ſeems, this 


grammarian hath declared himſelf, with reſpect to 


ſome expreſſions of the ſame kind in Virgil. 

But let him make the beſt of his authorities. And, 
when he has done that, I ſhall take the liberty to aſ- 
ſure him, that the perfons, he contends againſt, do 
not think themſelves, in the leaſt, concerned with them. 
For, tho? he believes it an knn maxim, Critics 


non 7 inquirere, utrum recte autor quid ſcripſerit, ſed 


an omnino fic ſcripſerit * : yet, in the caſe before us, 


he muſt not be ſurprized, if others do not ſo con- 


ceive of it. 


3 Ibid. Yor. ii. p. 325. Indeed 
| Indeed, 
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Indeed, where the critic would defend the auther- 
ticity of a word or expreſſion, the way of precedent is, 


doubtleſs, the very beſt, that common ſenſe allows 


to be taken. For the evidence of /a&, at once, 


bears down all ſuſpicion of corruption or interpolation, 
Again; if the elegance of ſingle words (or of intire 
phraſes, where the ſuſpicion turns on the eddity er 


uncommoneſs of the conſtruction, only) be the matter 

in diſpute, full and preciſe authorities muſt decide it. 
For elegance, here, means nothing elſe but the prac- 
tice of the beſt writers. And thus far I would join 


iſſue with the learned cenſurer; and ſhould think he 
did well in preſcribing this rule to himſelf in the cor- 
rection of approved antient authors. __ 

But what have theſe caſes to do with the 700 in 
queſtion? The objection is made, not to word, 


which alone are capable of being juſtified by autho- 


rity, but to things, which muſt ever be what they 
are, in ſpite of it. This mode of writing is ſhewn 
to be abundantly defectiye for reaſons taken from 
the nature of our ideas, and the end and genius of the 


nobler farms of compoſition. | And what is it to tell 
us, that great writers have overlooked or e 


them? 
1. In our cuſtomary tr train of 1 the 3 is 
carried along, in ſucceſſion, from one clear and diſtinct 


idea to another. Or, if the attention be at once, em- 
ployed on two ſenſes, there is ever ſuch a cloſe and 


near analogy betwixt them, that the perceptive. fa- 


culty, _ and _ 3 paſſing from 


the 


EPISsTLE TO AUGUSTUS, 65® 


the one to the other, is not divided in its regar« 
betwixt them, but even ſeems to itſelf to conſider 
them, as one - as is the cafe with metaphor; and, 
univerſally, with all the juſt forms of alluſion. The 
union between the literal and Figurative ſenſe is fo 
ſtrict, that they run together in the imagination; 
and the effect of the figure is only to let in freſh light + 
and luſtre on the literal meaning. But now, when 
« two different,” unconnected ideas are obtruded, at the 
{ame time upon us, the mind fuffers a kind of vio-— 
lence and diſtraction, and is thereby put out of that 
natural ſtate, in which it ſo much delights. TO 
take the learned writer's inſtance from Polybius: 
EAITIAA x} KEIPA IIPOEAAMBANEIN. How dif. 
ferent is the idea of collefting forces, and of that 
act of the mind, which we call faking courage 
Theſe two perceptions are not only diſtin from each 
other, but totally unconnected by any natural bond 
of relationſhip betwixt them. And yet the word 
IPOSAAMBANEIN muſt be ſeen in this double 
view, before we can take” hs bond . ow the 
hiſtorian, 1 
2. This end of e ideas, 1 the 
means of a common term, agrees as ill to the end and 
genius of the writer's compoſition, as the natural bent 
and conſtitution of the mind. For the queſtion is only 
about the greater poetry, which addreſſes itſelf to the 
PASSIONS, or IMAGINATION. And, in either caſe; 
this play of words, Which Mr. ye 1 woe 
be bighly out of ſeaſon. | 
You: ! E When 
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66 NOTES ON THE' 

When we are neceſſitated as it were, to look dif- 
ferent ways, and actually to contemplate two uncon- 
nected ſignifications of the ſame word, before we can 
thoroughly comprehend its purpoſe, the mind is more 

=_ amuſed by this fanciful conjunction of ideas, than is 
_ conliſtent with the artleſs, undeſigning fimplicity of 
= paſſion. It diſturbs and interrupts the flow of affection, 
= by preſenting this difparted i image to the fancy. Again; 
where fancy itſelf is folely addreſſed, as in the nobler 

deſcriptive ſpecies, this arbitrary aſſemblage of ideas is 

1 not leſs improper. For the poet's buſineſs is now, 

= to aſtoniſh or entertain the mind with a ſucceſſion 

of great or beaxtiful images. And the intervention of 

this juggler's trick diverts the thought from contem- 

Plating its proper ſcenery. We ſhould be admiring 

ſome glorious repreſentation of nature, and are ſtopped 

on a ſudden, to obſerve the writer's art, whoſe inge- 

nuity can fetch, out of one word, two * foreigh 

and diſcrepant meanings. 

In the lighter. forms of poetry n and more 
eſpecially in the burleſque epir, this affectation bas 
its place ; z as in that line of Mr. Op quoted by this 
critic ; | 
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the paſſions, or tranſport the fancy, but ſolely to divert 
and amuſe. And to ſuch end this ſpecies of trifling is | 
very appolite. 2. The manner, which the burleſque | t 
epic takes to divert, is by confounding great 57 
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with ſmall. A mode of ſpeech then, which favours ſuch 
confuſion, is directly to its purpoſe, 3. This poem is, 
by its nature, ſatyrical, and, like the old comedy, de- 
lights in expoſing the faults and vices of compoſition, 
So that the expreſſion is here, properly employed (and 
this was, perhaps, the fir/? view of the writer) to ri- 
dicule the uſe of it in grave works, If M. D*Orville 
then could ſeriouſly deſign to confute Mr, Pope's 
criticiſm by his own practice in that line of the Rape 
of the Lack, he has only ſheyn, that he does not in 
the leaſt, comprehend the real genius of this poem. 
But to return : 

There is, as appears to me, but one caſe, in which 
this double ſenſe of words can be admitted in the 1 
more ſolemn forms of poetry. It is, when, beſides 
the plain literal meaning, which the context demands, 1 
the mind is carried forward to ſome more illuſtrious | 1 
and important object. We have an inftance i in the 1 
famous line of Virgil, 1 


Attollens humeris famamque & fata nepatum. 


But this is ſo far from contradicting, that it furthers = 
the writer's proper intention. We are not called off Wilt 
from the ſubje& matter to the obſervation of a conceit, 
but to the admiration of kindred ſublime conceptions. 
For even here, it is to be obſerved, there is always ['ÞY 
required ſome previous dependency and relationſhip, Ef 
though not extremely obvious, in the natures of the J 
things themſelves, whereon to ground and Juſtify. the 1 
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analogy. Otherwife, the intention of the ahl fen 


is perfectly inexcuſable. 

But the inflance from Virgll, as we have ſeen it 
explained (and for the firſt time) by a great critic a, 
is fo curious, that I ſhall be allowed to enlarge a little 
upon it: And the rather as Virgil's practice in this 
inſtance will let us into the true ſecret of conducting 
theſe double ſenſes. | 

The comment of Servius on this line is remarkable. 
fHunc verſum notant Critici, quaſi ſuperflue et in- 
de utiliter additum, nec convenientem gravitati ejus, 
s namque eſt magis neotericus. Mr. Addiſon con- 
ceived of it in the ſame manner when he ſaid, Th; 
was the only witty line in the Æneis; meaning ſuch 
a line as Ovid would have written. We ſee the opi- 
nion which theſe Critics entertained of the gdou!: 
ſenſe, in general, in the greater Poetry. They e- 
ſteemed it a wanton play of fancy, miſbecoming the 
dignity of the writer's work, and the gravity of his 
character. They took it, in ſhort, for a mere mader, 


flouriſh, totally different from the pure unaffected 


manner of genuin antiquity. And thus far they un- 
queſtionably judged right. Their defect was in not 
ſeeing that the u/e of it, as here employed by the 
Poet, was an exception to the general rule. But io 
have ſeen this was not, perhaps, to be un gs even 


from theſe Critics. 
a D. L. Val. 11. p. 644. 


However, 
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| However,, from this want of penetration aroſe a 
difficulty in determining whether to read, Fata or 


Fata Nepotum. And, as we now 3 that 
Servius and his Critics were utter ſtrangers to Virgil's 
noble idea, it is no wonder they could not reſolve it. 


But the latter is the Poet's own word. He conſi - 


dered this ſhield of celeſtial make as a kind of Palla- 


dium, like the ANCILE, which fell from Heaven, 
and uſed to be carried in procefſion on the ſhoulders 
of the SAL II. Quid deſcutis, ſays Lactantius, jam 
+ vetuſtate putridis dicam ? Quæ cum portant, Deos 
it/os ſe geflare Hum RIS $v1s arbitrantur. Div. Inſt. 
LIE 21.] 


Virgil, in a fine flight of imagination, alludes to 
this venerable ceremony, comparing, as it were, the 


ſhield of his Hero to the ſacred ANciLE; and in 
conformity to the practice in that ſacred proceſſion 
repreſents his Hero in the prieſtly office of Religion, 


Attollens HUMERO famamgue et FATA Nepotum. 


This idea then of the ſacred ſhield, the guard and 
glory of Rome, and on which, in this advanced ſitu- 
ation, depended the fame and fortune of his country, 


the poet, with extreme elegance and ſublimity, tranſ- 


ters to the ſhield which guarded their great progenitor, 
while he was laying the tuft foundations of the Roman 
Empire. 

But to return to the ſubject before us. What has 
been ſaid of the impropriety of double ſenſes, holds of 
the confiruction of a ſingle term in two ſenſes, even tho 
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its authorized uſage may equally admit bath. So that 
I cannot be of a mind with the learned eritic's wiſe 
nien a; who ackniivlidge an extreme elegance in this 


form, when the. governing verb equally catrreſponds to the 


two ſubNtantives. But when it properly can be appli- 
ed but to one of them, and with ſome force and ſtrain- 
ing only, to the ſecond, as commonly happens with 
the application of one verb ts tw ſubſtanitives, it then 
degenerates, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, into a mere 
quibble, and is utterly incor: patible with the graver 
forms of compoſition. And for this we have the con- 
current authority of the cordati themſelves, who rea- 
dily admit, duram admodum & uglaxphyintorien 
Neri orationem, fi verbum hoc ab alterutro abhorreat®. 
Without ſoftening matters, . beſides the former ab- 
ſurdity of 4 ſecond ſenſe we are now indebted to. 3 
forced and barbarous conſtruction for any ſecond ſenſe 
at all, 

But ſurely. this venerable bench of critics, to whom 
our cenſurer thinks fit to make his ſolemn appeal, 
were not aware of the imprudence of this conceſſion. 
For why, if one may preſume to aſk, is the /atter uſe 
of this figure condemned, but for reaſons, which ſhew 
the manifeſt abſurdity of the thing, however counte- 
nanced by authorities? And is not this the caſe of 
the former? Or, is the tranſgreſſion of the ſtanding 


© At inſpiciamus porrs, quid alii, quibus correfius ſapit 
de hoc loquendi modo cexnsuerIxT. Agnoſcunt enim, &c. 
p. 299. ® Ibid, | 8 
rules 


rules of good. ſenſe, in the judgment of theſe cenſors, 
a more pardonable crime in a Oy than of com- 
mon uſage or grammar? 

After all, fince he lays ſo great fireſs on Fes bo 
rities, it may nat 1 ee to conſider my n. force 
of men. 

The form of freaking wks al has heon 
cenſured as a trifling, affected witticiſm. This cenſure 
he hopes entirely to elude by ſhewing it was in uſe, 
more eſpecially among two ſorts of perſons, the leaſt 


likely to be infected with wrong taſte, the olde/t, that 


is to ſay, the ſimpleſt; and the moſt refined writers. 
In ſhort, he thinks to ſtop all an by alledging i in- 
ſtances Erb: Homer and Virgil. | 


But what if Homer and Virgil i in the few examples 


of this kind to be met with in their writings have 
erred? And, which is more, what if that very m- 


plicity on the one hand, and refinement on the other, 


* 


which he builds ſo much upon, can be ſhewn to be 
the natural and almoſt neceſſary accaſtons of their fall 


ing into ſuch errors? This, * am JO was: ne 


truth of the caſe. For, 


1. In the /ompler ages of learning, al; a8 yet, 


compoſition is not turned into an art, but every wri- 
ter, eſpecially of vehement and impetuous genius, is 
contented to put down his fir thoughts, and, for their 
expreſſion, takes up with the moſt obvious words and 
phraſes, that preſent themſelves to him, this i Impro- 
per conſtruction will not be unfrequent. For the wri- 
ter, who is not knowing enough to take offence 
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at theſe niceties, having an immediate occaſion to ex- 

_ preſs tio things, and finding one word, which, in 
common uſage, at leaſt with a little ſtraining, extends 
to both, he looks no further, but, as ſuſpecting no 
fault, employs it without ſcruple. And I am the 
more confirmed in this account, from obſerving, that 
ſometimes, where the governing verb cannot be made 
to bear this double ſenſe, and yet the meaning of the 
writer is clear enough from the context, the proper 
word is altogether omitted. Of this kind are ſeveral 
of the modes of ſpeaking, alledged by the writer as 
inſtances of the double ſenſe. As in that of Sopho- 
cles ©, where Electra, giving orders to. Chryſothemis 
about the diſpoſal of the libatians, deſtined for the 
tomb of her father, delivers herſelf tus 


AAN'5 IINOAIEIN, 7 A beta KONETI 
 KPYFON Viv. 


The writer s firſt intention was to a out for. ſome 
ſuch verb, as would equally correſpond to wand 
NH, but this not occurring, he ſets down one, that 
only agrees to the laſt, and leaves the other to be un- 
derſtood or ſupplied by the reader; as it eaſily 
might, the ſcope of the place neceſſarily directing 
him to it, It cannot be ee. that Sophocles de- 
ſigned to ſay, xauber wvoxis, There is no affinity 
of ſenſe or r /ound to lead him to ſuch conſtruction. | 
Again: in that verſe of Homer d, 


"INNOT &tgorwode; xy wonciac TEYXE, ö EKEIT: .* 


9437. 4 Iliad, r. 327. 1 
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The poet never meant to ſay doi tele, but neg- 


lectingly left it thus, as truſting the nature of the 


thing would inſtruct the reader to ſupply Teaçar 
or ſome ſuch word expreſſtive of the poſture required. 


Nay, writers of more exactneſs than theſe ſimple 
Greek poets have occaſionally overlooked ſuch inac- 
curacies: as Cicero a, who, when more intent on 
his argument, ent, than expreſſion, lets' fall this impropri- 


ety, Nec vero SUPRA TERRAM, ſed etiam IN IN- 
TIMIS' EJUS TENEBRIS plarimarum rerum LATET 


utihitas. Tis plain, the writet, conceiving extat, 
patet, or ſome fuch word, to be neceſſarily ſuggeſted 


by the tenor of his ſentence, never troubled himſelf 


to go back to inſert it, Yet theſe are brought as ex- 


amples of the double application of fingle words.” The 
truth is, they are examples of indiligente in the wri- 
ters, and as ſuch, may ſhew us, how eaſily they 
might fall, for the ſame reaſon, into the ĩimpropriety 
of double ſenſes. In thoſe of this claſs then the im- 
propriety, complained of, is the effect * mere mat- 


tenti an or careleſſneſs, 


2. On the other hand, ben this negligent ampl- | 


city of thinking and ſpeaking gives way to the utmoſt 
poliſh and refinement in both, we are then to expect 
it, for the contrary reaſon: * For the more obvious 
and natural forms of writing being, now, grown'com- 
mon, are held inſipid, and the public taſte demands 
to be gratified by the ſeaſoning of a more ſtudied and 
nenn It is not enough to pleaſe, the 
a N. D. ii. 64. : 
writer 
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writer. * find means to /trike and ſurprize.. And 
hence the antitheſis, the remote alluſion, and every 
other mode of affeed eloquence. But of theſe the.fir/t 
that prevails, is the application of the double ſenſe. 
For the general uſe juſtifying. it, it eaſily paſſes with 
the reader and writer too, for natural expreſſion; and 
yet as ſplitting the attention ſuddenly, and at once, 
on two different views, carries with it all the novelty 
and ſuprize, that are wanted, When the public taſte 
is not, yet, far gone in this refinement, and the wri- 
ter hath himſelf the trueſt taſte (which was VI k- 
61's caſe) ſuch, affectations will not be very com- 
mon; or, when they do occur, will, for the moſt 
part, be agreeably ſoftened. As in the inſtance of 
retroque  pedem cum voce repreſſit; where, by making 
voce immediately dependent on the prepoſition, and 
remotely on the verb, be ſoftens the harſhneſs of the 
expreſſion, which ſeems much more tolerable in this 
form, than if he had put it, 188 Vocemgue ware "A 
So again in the line, 


Crudeles aras « rejeoqu bur fore | 
" Nudavit 


the incongruity of the, Boe 1 in pear OY is the 
leſs. perceived from its metaphorical n to one 
of them. | 

But the deſire of pleaſing ated, which, In the 
eirciaiklunces: ſuppoſed, inſenſibly grows into a habit, 
muſt, of neceſſity, betray writers of leſs taſte and ex- 

3 into the frequent commiſſion of this fault. 
| Which, 


EPISTLE TO AUGUSTUS. 9g 


Which, as Mr. Addiſon takes notice, was remark. 
ably the caſe with Ov1D. 

Ihe purpoſe of all this is to ſhew, that the uſe of 
this em of ſpeaking aroſe from negligence, or affetta> 
tion, never from judgment, And ſuch being the ob- 
vious, and, it is preſumed, true account of the mat 
ter, the learned Animadvertor on CHARITON is left, 
as I ſaid, to make the beſt of his authorities ; or, even 
to enlarge his liſt of them with the Centuries b of his 
good friends, at his leiſure. For till he can tell us of 
a Writer, who, neither in his careleſs, nor ambitions 
humours, is capable of this folly, his accumulated ci- 
tations, were they more to his purpoſe, than many of 
them are, will do him little ſervice. Unleſs perhaps 
we are to give up common ſenſe to authority, und 
pride ourſelves on mimicking” the very defects of our 
 betters, And even here he need not be at a loſs for 
precedents. For ſo the diſciples of Plato, we are told, 
in former times, affected to be round: ſboulder d, in 
compliment to their maſter; and Ariſtotle's worſhip- 
pers, becauſe of a natural impediment in this philoſo- 
pher's ſpeech, thought it to their credit to turn tum 
merers, And without doubt, while this faſhion pre- 
vailed, there were critics, who found out a Fe ne ſpui 
quoi in the air of the one party, and in ings hoe 
of 1 other. " 
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painting by that peculiar cireumſtance, which does 


moſt honour to this fine art. It is, that, in the hands 


of a maſter, it attaches, not the eyes only, but the 
very ſoul, to its repreſentation of the human affections 
and manners, For it is in contemplating ſubjects of 
this kind, that the mind, with a fond and eager at- 
tention, hangs on the picture. Other imitations may 
Pleaſe, but this warms and tranſports with paſſion. 
And, becauſe whatever addreſſes itſelf immediately 
to the eye, affects us moſt, hence it is, that painting, 
ſo employed, becomes more efficacious to expreſs the 
manners and imprint characters, than poetry itſelf: or 
rather, hath the advantages of the beſt and uſefulleſt 
ſpecies of poetry, the dramatic, when 0 90 
juſt action on the ſtage. | 

Quintilian gives it the like preference to 8 
Speaking of the uſe of action in an orator, he obſerves, 
Is [geſtus] quantum habeat in oratore, momenti; 
< ſatis vel ex eo patet, quod pleraque, etiam citra ver- 
« ba, ſignificat. Quippe non manus ſolum, ſed nu- 
'<6 tus etiam declarant noſtram voluntatem, & in mu- 
tis pro ſermone ſunt; & ſalutatio frequenter fine 
«voce intelligitur atque afficit, & ex ingreſſu vultu- 
< que perſpicitur habitus animorum: & animantium 
s quoque, ſermone carentium, ira, laetitia, adulatio, 


„ & oculis & quibuſdam aliis corporis ſignis depre- 


« henditur. Nec mirum, ſi iſta, quae tamen aliquo 
60 ſunt polita motu, tantum in animis valent: quum 
te pictura, tacens opus, & habit 2 ejuſdem, -fic 
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cc intimos penetret affettus, ut ipſam vim dicendi 1 non 
« nunguam ſuperare videatur a. 

We ſee then of what importance it is, „ HEE et | 
ons of every kind are equally within his power, that 
the painter apply himſelf to excite only thoſe, which 
are ſubſervient to good morals. An importance, of 
which Ariſtotle himſelf {who was no enthufiaft in the 
fine arts) was fo ſenſible, that he gives it in charge, 
amongſt other political inſtructions, to the governors 
of youth, *© that they allow them to ſee no other 
< pictures, than ſuch as have this moral aim and 
« tendency; of which kind were more eſpecially 
ce thoſe of PoLYGNoTVus.” [PoLrT.lib. viii. c. 5. 

For the manner, in which this moral efficacy of 
picture is brought about, we find it agreeably ex- 
plained in that converſation of Socrates with Parrha- 
us in the Memorabilia of Xenbphon: The whole 
may be worth conſidering. 2a. 

PAINT ING, faid Socrates, one day, in a con- 
verſation with the painter Parrhaſius, is, I think, 
the reſemblance or imitation of ſenſible objects. 
<< For you repreſent in colours, bodies of all ſorts, 
<< hollow and projecting, bright and obſcure, hard and 
& ſoft, old and new. We do. And, when you would 
draw beautiful pourtraits, ſince it is not poſſible to 
find any fingle figure of a man, faultleſs in all its 
«© parts and of exact proportion; your way is to col- 
«lect, from ſeveral, thoſe members or features, 
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< which are moſt perfect in each, and ſo, by joining 
© them together, to compound one whole body, 
completely beautiful. That is our method.“ 
* What then, continued Socrates, and are you not 
< able, alſo, to imitate in colours, the MANNERS ; 
<< thoſe tendencies and diſpoſitions of the foul, which 
< are benevolent, friendly, and amiable ; ſuch as in- 
<« ſpire love and affeRion into the heart, and whoſe 
<< ſoft inſinuations carry with them the owes of per” 
<« ſuaſion. : 
% How, replied Parrhaſius, can the Soha] imitate 

© that, which hath no proportion, colour, or any 
& other of thoſe properties, you have been juſt now 
s enumerating, as the objects of fight? Why, is it 
© not true, returned Socrates, that a man ſometimes 
< caſts a kind, ſometimes, an angry look on others? 
It is.” There mult then be ſomething in the eyes 
© capable of expreſſing thoſe paſſions. ** There muſt.” 
© And is there not a wide difference between the 
© look of him, who takes part in the proſperity of a 
<< friend, and another, who ſympathizes with him in 
<6 his forrows? ©* Undoubtedly, there is the wideſt. 
The countenance, in the one caſe, expreſſes joy. 
*in the other, concern.” Theſe affections may then 
<< be repreſented in picture. They may ſo.“ In 
© like manner, all other diſpoſitions of our nature, 
<< the lofty aud the liberal, the abject and ungenerous, 
the temperate and the prudent, the petulant and pro- 
<< fiigate, theſe are ſeverally diſcernible by the laat or 
< attitude and that, whether we obſerve men in 

& gion, 
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«6 Aion, or at 7. They are.“ And theſe, there- 
C fore, come within the power of graphical imitati- 
ce on? © They do.” Which then, concluded So- 
« crates, do you believe, men take the greateſt plea- 
<« ſure in contemplating; ſuch imitations; as ſet be- 
cc fore them the GOOD, the LOVELY, and the FAIR, 
© or thoſe, which repreſent the BAD, the naTe- 
« FUL, and the UGLY, qualities and affettions of hu- 
* manity 7 There can be no doubt, ſaid Parrhaſius, of 
ic their giving the preference to the former. ¶ Lib. iii. 
The concluſion, the philiſopher drives at in this 
converſation, and which the painter readily concedes 
to him, is what, I am perſuaded, every maſter of the 
art would be willing to act upon, were he at liberty 
to purſue the bent of his natural genius and inclina- 
tion. But it unfortunately happens, to the infinite 
prejudice of this mode of imitation, above all others, 
that the artift d%gn not fo much what the dignity of 
his profeſſion requires of him, or the general taſte of 
thoſe, he would moſt with for his judges, approves ; 
as what the rich or noble Conoiſſeur, who beſpeaks his 
work, and preſcribes the ſubject, demands. What 
this has uſually been, let the hiftory of antient and 
modern painting declare. Yet, conſidering its vaſt 
power in MORALS, as explained above, one cannot 
enough lament the ill deftiny of this divine ART; 
which, from the chaſt hand- maid of virtue, hath been 
debauched, in violence to her nature, to a "ſhameleſs 
proſtitute of vice, and procureſs of pleaſure. 
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118. Hr1c ERROR TAMEN, &c.] What follows 
from hence to y 136, containing an encomium on the 
. office of poets, is one of the leading beauties in the 
epiſtle. Its artifice conſiſts in this, that, under the 
cover of a negligent commendation, interſperſed with 
even ſome traits of pleaſantry upon them, it infinu- 
ates to the emperor, in the manner the leaſt offenſive 
and oſtentatious, the genuin merits, and even ſacred- 
neſs of their character. The whole is a fine inſtance 
of that addreſs, which, in delivering rules for this kind 
of writing, the poet preſcribes elſewhere. _ 


Et ſermone opus et modo triſti, ſacpe jocoſo, . 
Defendente vicem modo Rhetoris atque Poetae ; 
Interdum URBANITI PARCENTIS VIRIBUS AT QUE 


EXTENUANTI1S EAS CONSULTO. [I. S. x. 14.] 


This conduct, in the place before us, ſhews the poet's 
exquiſite knowledge of human nature. For there is no 
' ſurer method of removing prejudices, and gaining 
over others to an eſteem of any thing we would re- 
commend, than by not appearing to lay too great a 
ſtreſs on it aur ſelves. It is, further, a proof of his in- 
timate acquaintance with the peculiar turn of the 
great; who, not being forward to think highly of any 
thing but themſelves and their own dignities, are, 
with difficulty, brought to conceive of other accom- 
pliſhments, as of much value; and can only be won 
by the fair and candid addreſs of their apologiſt, who 
muſt be ſure not to carry his praiſes and pretenſions 
too high. It is this art of entering into the characters, 


pre- 
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prejudices, and eupectatians of others, and of knowing 
to ſuit our application, prudently, but with inno- 
—— to them, which conſtitutes what we call A 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. An art, of which 
the great poet was a conſummate maſter, and than 
- which; there cannot be a more uſeful or amiable: qua- 
lity. Only we muſt take care not to confound it with 
that ſupple, verſatile, and intriguing genius, Which, 
taking all ſhapes, and reflecting all characters gene- 
rally paſſes for it in the commerce of the world, or 
rather is prized much above it; but, as requiring no 
other talents in the poſſeſſor than thoſe of a low cun- 
ning and corrupt deſgn, is of all others the moſt miſ- 
chievous, wortbleſs, and . cba that 
infeſts human life. | 
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118. HIC ERROR TAMEN ET LEVIS HAEC 
INSANIA Q AN TAS VIRTUTES. HABEAT, SIC - 
CQLLIGE :] This apology for poets, and, in them, | 
for poetry itſelf, though delivered with much apparent Bf 
negligence and unconcern, yet, if conſidered, will be 
found to comprize in it every thing, that any, or all, 
of its moſt zealous advocates have ever Mm" in 
its behalf. For it comprehends, _ rn LEON 

' [From 118 to 124,] THE PERSONAL GOOD. 
QUALITIES OF THE POET. Nothing is more in- 
lifted. on by thoſe, who take upon themſelves the pa- 
tronage and recommendation of any art, than that it 
tends to raiſe in the profeſſor of it all thoſe virtues, 


which contribute moſt to his own drann enjoyment, 
Vor. II. | and 
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82 NOTES ON THE. 
and render him moſt agreeable to others. Now this, 


it ſeems, may be urged, on the fide of poetry, with a 


peculiar force. For not only the fudy of this art hath 
4 direft tendency to produce a neglect or diſregard of 
worldly honours and emoluments (from the too eager ap- 
petite of which almoſt all the calamities, as well as 
the more unfriendly vices, of men ariſe) but he, whom 
the benign aſpect of the muſe hath glanced upon and 
deſtined for her peculiar ſervice, is, by conſtitution, 
which is ever the beſt ſecurity, fortified againſt the 


attacks of them, Thus his RAPTUREs in the en- 


joyment of his muſe make him overlook the common 
accidents of life: [ 121] be is generous, open, and un. 
defigning, by NATURE: [$122] to which we muſt 


not forget to add, that he is temperate, that is to ſay, 


poor, by PROFESSION, 


VIVIT SILIQUIS ET PANE $ECUNDO. 


II. [From $ 124 to 132] THE UTILITY OF 711 


POET TO THE STATE: and this both on a civil and 
moral account. For, 1. the poets, whom we read in 
our younger years, and from whom we learn the 
power of words, and hidden harmony of numbers, that 


is, as a profound Scotchman teaches, the firff and 


amt eſſential principles of eloquence b, enable, by de- 
grees, and inſtruct their pupil to appear, with advan- 


tage, in that extenſively uſeful capacity of a public 
"ſpeaker. And, indeed, graver writers, than our poet, 


' d See an eſſay on the Compoſition of the Antients, by 
J. Sxvvns, Eſq ? | have 
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have ſent the orator to this ſchool. But the preten- 


ſions of poetry go much farther, It delights [from 


#.130 to 132] to immortalize the triumphs of virtue: 
to record or, feign illuſtrious examples of heroic worth, 

tor the ſervice of the riſing age: and, which is the 
laſt and beſt fruit of ohiloſophy itſelf, it can relieve 
even the languor of ill- healib and ſuſtain poverty her- 
ſelf under the ſcorn and- inſult of contumelious opu- 
lence.. 2. In a moral view its ſervices are not leſs con- 
ſiderable. (For it may be obſerved the poet was ſo far 
of a mind with the philoſopher to give no quarter to 
immortal poets.) And to this end it ſerves, 1. [$127] 
in turning the ear of youth from that early corruptor of 
its innocence, the ſeducement of a looſe and impure 
communication. 2. Next [y 128] in forming our riper 
age (which it does with all the addreſs and tenderneſs of 
friendſhip : Aulc is praeceptis) by the ſanttity and wife 
dom of its precepts. And, 3. which is the proper office 
of tragedy, in correcting the exceſſes of the natural paſ- 
ſions [V 122]. The reader who doth not turn him- 
ſelf to the original, will be apt to miſtake this detail 
of the virtues of poetry, for an account of the Policy 
and Legiſlation of antient and modern times; whoſe 


proudeſt boaſt, when the philanthropy of their enthu- 


liaſtic projectors ran at the higheſt, was but to pre- 
vent the impreſſions of vice: to form the mind to habits 
F virtue: and to curb and regulate the paſſions. _ 

III. His SERVICES To RELiGion. This might 
well enough be ſaid, whether by religion we under- 
ftand an internal reverence of the Gods, which poetry 
F2 4ſt 
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firſt and principally intended; or their popular adora- 
tion and worſhip, which, by its ſichiom, as of neceſſity 


_ conforming to the received fancies of ſuperſtition, it 


muſt greatly tend to promote and eſtabliſh. But the 
poet, artfully ſeizing a circumſtance, which ſuppoſes 


and includes in it both n, reſpects, kami gd mY or 
fence vaſtly intereſting. 


All the cuſtomary addreſſes of Heathedifin to its 
gods, more eſpecially, on any great and ſolemn emer- 


gency, were the work of the poet. For nature, it ſeems, 


had taught the pagan world, what the Hebrew Pro- 
phets themſelyes did not "diſdain to practice, that, to 
lift the imagination, and, with it, the fluggiſh affe- 
ctions of human nature, to Heaven, it was expedient 
to lay hold on every aſſiſtance of art. They there- 
fore preſented their ſupplications to the Divinity in 
the richeſt and brighteſt dreſs of eloquenee, which is 


poetry. Not to infiſt; that devotion, when ſincere 


and ardent, from its very nature, enkindles a glow of 
thought, which communicates ſtrongly with the tranſ- 
ports of poetry. Hence the language of the Gods (for 
ſo was poetry accounted, as well from its being the 
divineſt ſpecies of communication, our rude concep- 
tions can well frame even for ſuperior intelligencies, 
as for that it was the fitteſt vehicle of our applications 
to them) became not the ornament only, but an ef 
ſential in the ceremonial; of paganiſm. And this, to- 
gether with an alluſion to a form' of public prayer (for 
ſuch was his /ecular ode) compoſed” by himſelf,” gives, 
at once, a grace and ſublimity to this part of the apo- 
logy, which are perfectly ĩnimitable. 0 
us 
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Thus hath: the great poet, in the compaſs of a few 
lines, drawn together a complete defence of his art. 
For what more could the warmeſt admirer of poetry, 


or, becauſe zeal is quickened by oppoſition, what 


more could the vehement declaimer againſt Plato, 
(who proſcribed it) urge in its behalf, than that it 
furniſhes, to the poet himſelf, the ſureſt means of /o- 
litary and ſocial enjoyment: and further ſerves to the 
moſt ee 9368 maren ang RELIGIOUS 


7 '*; " 9 * 
$ 3 & S 14 « 1 


132. en eum rbanze, Kc. We hives: bis. 


bote taken notice, how properly the poet, for the ea- 
ſier and more ſucceſsful introduction of his apology, 
aſſumed the perſon urbani, parcentis uiribus. We ſee 
him here, in that of Rhetoris atque Poetae. For ad- 
moniſhed, as it were, by the riſing dignity of his ſub- 
jet, which led him from the moral, to ſpeak of the 
religious uſes of poetry, he inſenſibly drops the badi- 
neur, and takes an air, not of ſeriouſneſs only, but of 


ſolemnity. This change is made with art. For the 
attention is carried from the uſes of poetry, in conſel- 


ing the unhappy, by the eaſieſt tranſition imaginable, 
to the ſtill more ſolemn application of it to the es 
of piety. And its 1ſe, is, to impreſs on the mind a 
ſtronger ſenſe of the weight of the poet's plea, than 


could have been expected from a more direct and 


continued declamation. For this is the conſtant and 
natural effect of knowing to paſs from gay to ſevere, 
* grace and dignity. 
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269% SED HABET: COMOEDIA 'TANTO ros 
ONERIS, QUANTO VENIAE MINUS. ] Tragedy, 
whoſe intention is to fe, may ſecure what is moſt 
eſſential to its 4ind, though it fail in ſome minuter re- 
femblances of nature: Comedy, propoſing for its 
main end exact repreſentation, is fundamentally defe- 
Clive, if it do not perfectly ſucceed in-it. And this ex- 
plains the ground of the poet's obſervation, that Co- 
medy hath veniae minus; for he is ſpeaking of the 
draught of the manners only, in which reſpect a great- 
er indulgence is very deſervedly ſhewn to the tragic 
than comic Writer. But though Tragedy hath thus 
far the advantage, yet in another reſpect its laws arc 

more ſevere than thoſe of Comedy; and that is in 
the conduct of the fable. It may be aſked then, which 
of the two dramas is, on the whole, moſt difficult. 
To which the anſwer is deciſive. For Tragedy, whoſe 
end is the Pathos, produces it by action, vhile Come- 
dy produces its end, the Humourous, by Character. 
Now it is much more difficult to paint manners, than 
to plan action; becauſe that requires the philoſopher's 
knowledge of human nature, this, only the hiſtori- 
* W of human events. | 


177. Quem TVLIT An Senn An VENTOSO 
"GLORIA CURRU, 'EXANIMAT LENTUS SPECTA- 
'ToR &c. to 5 182.] There is an exquiſite ſpirit of 
pleaſantry in theſe lines, which hath quite evaporated 
an the hands of the critics. Theſe have gravely ſup- 
poſed them to come from the per ſon of the 1 . 
an 
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and to contain his ſerious cenſure of the vanity of 
poetic fame. Whereas, beſides the manifeſt abſurdi- 
ty of the thing, its inconſiſtency with what is deli- 
vered elſewhere on this ſubject A. P. 5 224-] where 
the Greeks are commended as being praeter laudem 
wullins avari, abſolutely requires us to underſtand 
them as proceeding from an objector; who, as the 
poet hath very ſatirically contrived, is left to expoſe 
himſelf in the very terms of his abjection. He had juſt 
been blaming the venality of the Roman dramatic 
writers. They had ſhewn themſelves more ſollicitous 
about filling their pockets, than deſerving the reputa- 
tion of good poets. - And, inſtead of inſiſting further 
on the excellency of this latter motive, he ſtops ſhore 
and brings in a bad poet himſelf to laugh at it. 

4 77 And what then, ſays he, you would have us 
; yield ourſelves to the very wind and guſt of praiſe; 
* and, dropping all inferior conſiderations, drive away 
eto the expecting tage in the puffed car of vain- 
1 glory ? For what? To be diſpirited, or blown up 
with air, as the capricious ſpectator ſhall think fit 
. to enforce, or withhold, his inſpirations, And is 
J this the mighty benefit of your vaunted paſfion for 
4 fame? No; farewel the ſtage, if the breath of others 
*© is that, on which the ſilly bard is to depend for the 
contraction or enlargement of his dimenſions. 
To all which convincing rhetoric the poet conde- 
ſcends to ſay nothing; as well knowing, that no 
truer ſervice is, often times, done to virtue and good 
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ſenſe than when a knave or nee * 
employ his idle raillery againſt bot. 
Theſe interlocutory eee open | the — 
timents of thoſe, againſt whom the poet is diſputing, 
are very frequent in the critical and moral writings of 
Horace, ers: ns idee their W = 
any een Ws 36 299143 e 
„„ c Is £56k Xt 3 
210. . PER RXTENTUM FUNEM 1 The 
Wa who were immoderately addicted to ſpec- 


tacles of every kind, had in particular I the wal 


e date & eee 3-4 304 b 


fla populus fludio Nupidus i in FUNAMBULO 
imum acuparat. e PROC L. in HE YR. 


| F rom mo admiration of whoſe tricks the expreſſion, 


zre per extentum fiuem, came to denote, proverbaally, 
an uncommon degree of excellence and perfection in any 
thing. The alluſion is, here, made with. much plea- 


ſantry, as the poet had juſt. been rallying. their fond- 


ven for theſe ee atchievements, N 


7 he % wv ” ? 
* -- 
I 53 7 3? 


725 I E PER EXT EN TUN FUNEM, 8 b 
14.1 It is obſervable, that Horace, here, makes bis 
own n the teſt of poetical merit. Which is ſaid 
with a philoſophical exactneſs. For the pathos in 
tragic,” humour i in comic, and the ſame holds of the 
ſublime, in. the narrative, and of every other ſpecies of 


2 


excellence in univerſal poetry, is the object not of 


reaſon but ſentiment 3 3 ande can be eſtimated only from 
its 


Ds 
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its impreſſion on the mind, not by any ſpeculative or 
general rules. Rules themſelves are indeed nothing 
elſe but an appeal to experience; concluſions: drawn 
from wide and general obſervation oſ the aptneſs and 
efficacy of certain means to produce thoſe impreſſions; 
So that feeling or ſentiment itſelf is not only the ſureſt 
but the ſole ultimate arbiter of works of genius. 
Vet, though this be true, the invention of general 
rules is not without its merit, nor the application of 
them withous its 2ſe, inen __ nnn 
ing conſiderations. 
It may be affirmed, univerſally, of all didattic 1 Wri- 


4ng, that it is employed in referring particular falt. 


10 general principles. General principles themſelves 
can often be referred to others more general; and 
theſe again carried ſtill higher, till we come to a fin- 


 zleprinciple, in which all the reſt are involved. When 


this is done, ſcience of every kind hath ern its 
higheſt perfection. 15 

The account, here given, might be uſtrated from 
various inſtances; But it will be ſufficient to confine 
ourſelves to the ſingle one of criticiſm ; by which I 
underſtand that //pecies of didactic writing, which re- 
fers to general rules the virtues and faults of compoſition. 
And the perfection of this art would confift in an abi- 


lity to refer every beauty and blemiſh to a ſeparate | 


claſs; and every claſs, by a gradual progreſſion, to 
ſome one ſingle principle, But the art is, as yet, far 


ſhort of perfection. For many of theſe beauties and 
blemiſhes can be referred to no general rule at all; 


and 
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and. the rules, which 5 W n 
ny of them unconnected and not reducible to a com- 

mon principle. It muſt be admitted however that 
foe critics are employed in their proper office, as 
contribute to the confirmatian of rules en eſta- 
bliſhed, or the invention of new ones. 

Rules already eſtabliſhed are then a. when 
more particulars are referred to them. The inven- 
tion of net rules implies, I. A collection of various 
particulars, not yet regulated. 2. A diſcoveryiof thoſe 
circumſtances of reſemblance or agreement, re 
they become capable of being regulated. And 3. A 
ſubſequent regulation of them, or arrangement into 
one claſs according to ſuch circumſtances of agree- 

ment. When this is done, the rule is completed. But 
if the critic is not able to obſerve any common circum- 
ſtance of reſemblance in the ſeveral particulars, he 
hath collected, by which they may, all of them, be 
referred to one general claſs, he hath then made no 
advancement in the art of criticiſm. Vet the colle- 
- tion, of his particular obſervations may be of uſe to 
other critics; juſt as collections of natural 7 
though no part of n. * ha aſſiſt * 
phical inquirers. f 

We ſee then from this 0 view of the. matter, 
that the merit of inventing general rules. conſiſts in re- 
ducing criticiſm to an art; and that the % of ap- 
plying them, in practice, when the art is thus form- 
ed, is, to direct the caprices of wg by the nn 
of "rus which we call-reaſan, _ 
| And, | 
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And, thus much being premiſed, we mall no be 


ale: to form a proper judgment of ' the--ethed,. which 
ſome of the moſt admired of the;antients, as well as 


moderns, have taken in this work of criticizing. The 
moſt eminent, at leaſt the moſt popular are, perhaps, 
Longinus, of the Greeks; P. Bouhours, of the F rewch; 
and Mr. Addiſon, with us in England. | 

I. All the beautiful paſſages, which 19 
cites, are referred by him to five general claſſes, And 
2dly, Theſe general claſſes belong all to the commor 
principle of ſublimity. He does not ſay this paſſage i is 
excellent, but affigns the lind of excellence, wiz. ſub- 
{imity. Neither does he content himſelf with the ge- 
neral notion of ſublimity, but names the ſpecies, viz. 
Grandeur of ſentiment, power of moving the paſſions, 
& c. His work therefore enables us to claſs our per- 
ceptions of excellence, and eam ee is formed 


on the true plan of criticiſm. 


2. The ſame may be obſerved of P. 8 


The paſſages, cited by him, 


general terms as good or bad: but are inſtances of 
good or bad ſentiment. This is the genus, in which 
all his inſtances are comprehended: but of this genus 
he marks alſo the diſtinct ſpecies. He does not ſay, 
this ſentiment is good; but it is ſublime, or natural, 
or beautiful, or delicate: or, that another ſentiment 
is vad; but that it is mean, or falſe, or deformed, or 
affetted. To theſe ſeveral claſſes he refers his particu- 
lar inſtances: and theſe claſſes themſelves are refer- 
** to the more comprehenſive principles of the ex- 
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eellence or fault of ingle ſentiment, as oppoſed to the 
various other e wee V meg went are _ 
ſerved i in compoſition, -- ae 

3. Mr. Apprsok, in his criticiſm' on 15 me pro- 
ebe in Uke möhner. F or, fit, theſe remarks are 


evidently applicable to the general obſervations on 


the poem; in which every thing is referred to the 
common heads of fable,” morals, ſentiments, and lan- 
guage; and even the ſpecific excellences and faults 
conſidered under each head diſtinctly marked out. 


Seronaly, The ſame is true concerning nam) of the 
obſervations on particular paſſages. The reader is not 


only told, that a paſſage has merit; but is Loy rok 

"ER fort of merit belongs to it. 
Neither are the remaining Gbterontlon whotl 

without uſe. For ſuch particular beauties and ble- 


miſhes, as are barely colleed, may yet ſerve as a 


foundation to future inquirers for making further diſ- 


coveries. They may be confidered as ſo many ſingle 


facts, an attention to which is excited by the autho- 


rity of the critic ; and when theſe are conſidered 


Jointly with ſuch as others may have obſerved, thoſe 


general principles of fmilztude may at length be found, 


which ſhalt enable us to ene new ee oF on 

cal merit or blame 95 
Thus far the candid adv may go in e 

for the merits of theſe writers. But as, in found cri- 


tieiſm, candour ſhould give place to Juſtice, 1 think 
* owe tate to . an eee r their 


defect; 
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defis; and that, on what L muſt think the Juſt 
principles here delivered. 


Though the method, taken by theſe writers, be 


feientifical, the real ſervice they haye done tqj criti- 
ciſm, is not very eonſiderable. And the reaſon is, 
they dwell too much in generals5/' that is, not only 


the genus, to which they refer their {pecies,. is too 
large, but thoſe very (ubordinate: ſpecies themſelves 


2 5 Xe — 4 Ft 4 Þ "i ay . 


are tos comprehenfis ee. 


Of the thres critics; e os moſt 


inſtructive is, unqueſtionably, Longinus. The genus 
itſelf, under which he ranks: his:ſeveral-cla/es, is as 


particular, as the ſpecies of the other two. Vet even 


his claſſes are much too general to convey any very 
diſtinct and uſeful information. It had been ſtill bet- 
ter, if this fine critic had deſcended to lower and 
more minute particularities, as ſubordinate to zach 
claſs... For to obſerve of any ſentiment, that it is grand, 

or pathetic, and ſo of the other ſpecies of ſublime, is 
faying very little. Few readers want to be informed 
of this. It had been ſufficient, if any notice was to 
be taken at all of ſo general beauties, to haye done it 
in the way, which ſome of the beſt critics have taken, 
of merely pointing to them. But could he have diſ- 
covered and produced to obſervation thoſe peculiar 
qualities in ſentiment, which. occaſion. the. impreffion 
of grandeur, pathos, &c. this had been advancing-the 
ſcience of criticiſm very much, as tending to lay open 
the more ſecret and hidden ſprings of ee 
which reſults from poetical compoſition. | 

P. Bou- 


4% *. 
68 4% Brie 5 
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nag. W 25 Lobſerved, is ſtill more faulty. His 
very ſpecies are fo large, as make his criticiſm wk 
wholly uſeleſs and inſignificant. | 
It gives one pain to refuſe wi fork 4 writer, as 
Mr. Audiſon, any kind. of merit, to which/he appears 
to have laid elaim, and which the generality have 
ſeemed willing to allow him. Yet it muſt not be 
diſſemhled, that eritiriſin was, by no means, his ta- 
lent. His taſte was truly elegant; but he had neither 
that vigour of underſtanding, nor chaſtiſed, philoſo- 
phical ſpirit, which are ſo eſſential to this character, 
and which we find in hardly: any of the antients, be- 
ſides Ariſtotle, and but in à very ſew.of the moderns. 
Far what concerns his criticiſim en Milton in particu- 
lar, there was this accidental benefit ariſing from it, 
that it occaſioned an admirable poet to be read, and 
his excellencies to be obſerved. But for the merit of 
che work itſelf, if there be any thing juſt in the plan, 
it was, becauſe Ariſtotle and Boſſu had taken the ſame 
route before him. And as to his 9w#- proper obſerva- 
tions, they are for the moſt part, ſo general and inde- 
terminate, as to afford but little inſtruction to the 
reader, and are, not unfrequently, altogether frivolous. 
They are of a kind with thoſe, in which the French 
critics (for I had rather inſtance in the defects of  fo-. 
reign writers than of our own) ſo much abound; and 
which good judges agree to rank in the worſt ſort of 
criticiſm. To give one example; for all. 
Cardinal PERRON, taking occaſion to commend 
certain * of the poet Rows AR, chuſes 1 5 
ver 


* 


: =; | 


liver, bimſclf-i in neden 5 e Prenen de 
0ljui quelque poëme que ce ſoit, il paye toujours ſon 
& jecteur, & quand la verve le prend, il ſe guinde 
en haut, il vous porte juſques dans les nues, il vous 
66 fait voir. mille belles choſes. Ni Gn 6186 2 
„Que ſes ſaiſons ſont hier fuirer ! Que lä deſcrips 
* tion de la lyte a: Bertaut eſt aumerable }. Que le 
c ſont Beaux. Celui de Peternĩtẽ 2 3 n | 
des ſaiſons marveilleurx.· {| Perroniana. 70 
What now has the reader learned from this varied 
criticiſm, but that his Eminence was indeed very fond 
of his poet; and that he eſteemed theſe ſeveral pieces 
to be (what with leſs expence of words he might, in 
one breath, have called them) well-turned, beautiful, 
excellent, LOYAL marvellous, poems ? To have given 
us the true character of each, and to have marked the 
preciſe degree, as well as kind, of merit in * works, 
had W a talk of another nature” e 
211. aur PECTUS INANITER axcrr,] The wo 
inaniter as well as falſi, applied in the following line 
to terrores, would expreſs that wondrous force of dra- 
matic repreſentation, which compels us to take part in 
feigned adventures and ſituations, as if they were real ; - 
and exerciſes the paſſions with the ſame violence, in 


remote fancied ſeenes, as in the preſent d Preſſes of 
real life.” 


And this is that ſovereign quality i in poetry, which, 
as an old writer of our own naturally expreſſes it, is 
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of force to hold: children from play, and old men from 
the chimney corner. The poet, in the place before us, 
conſiders it as a kind of : magic virtue, which tranſ- 
ports the ſpectator into all places, and * 
caſionally, aſſume all perſans. The reſemblanc 

alſo, in this, that its effects are inſtantaneous . irre- 
ſiſtible. Ons art, * ne it.) Tt goes 
Hence i ui, chat, —— — dende 
of this commanding power, Horace ronour 
—— or,. n 
I per extentim funem mibi tee videtur PSs 
Tre POETA, ' 1 . 


" being more eſpecially this property, which, of it- 
ſelf, diſcovers the true dramatiſi, and ſecures the ſuc- 
ceſs of his performance, not only without the aflift- 
_ ance of art, but f in direct oppoſition to its. cleareſt 
dictates. 

This power has been felt on a thouſand other oc- 
caſions. But its triumphs Were never more conſpicuous, 
than in the famous inſtance of the Cid bf P. Cor- 
neille ; which, by the ſole means of this enchanting 
quality, drew along with it the affections and ap- 
plauſes of a whole people: notwithſtanding the mani- 
feſt tranſgreſſion of ſome eſſential rules: the utmoſt 
.tyranny, of jealous power: and, what is more, in de- 
Hance of all the authority and good ſenſe of one of the 
juſteſt pieces of - criticiſm in the French language, 
written purpoſely to diſcredit and expoſe it. 

ä 4 


224. Cum LAMEN TAMUR NON ADPARERE 
LABORES Nos rROS, &.] It was remarked upon 
5 211, that the beauties of a poem can only appear” 
by being felt. And they, to hom they do not appear 
in this inſtance, are the writer's: own friends, who, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, would diſguiſe their feelings. bes 
that the lamentation, here ſpoken of, is at once a 
proof of impertinence in the poet, and of the badneſs 


of his poetry, A ans =. mie 
* 2 


„ $3 9-4 ex V559 

228. Eon eee — eee in 
theſe words, a very juſt ſatire on 1 * * preſuming 
wits and ſcholars, who, under the pretence of getting 
above diſtreſsful want, in reality aſpire to public ho- 
nours and preferments; though this be the moſt inex- 
cuſable of all follies, (to give it the ſofteſt name) 
which can infeſt a man of letters: Both, becauſe 
experience, on which a wiſe man would chills to 
regulate himſelf, is contrary to theſe hopes; and, 


becauſe if literary merit cou 1d ſucceed i in mo, the 
Reward, as 172 Poet ſpeaks, 


ns. 3 My 
N. joy, or be deftruttrve of the thing e. „ *© lui 


That is, the learned would either have no reliſh for 
the delights of ſo widely different a ſituation ; or, 
which hath oftener been the caſe, would loſe the learn- 

ing itſelf, or the love of it at leaft, on which their. 

pretenſions to this reward are founded; + 

Vor. II. G 
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232. GRATus ALEXANDRO REGI MaAGNo &c.} 
This praiſe of Auguſtus, ariſing from the compariſon 
of his character with that of Alexander, is extremely 
fine. It had been obſerved of the Macedonian by his 
hiſtorians and panegyriſts, that, to the. ſtern virtues of 
the congueror, he had joined the ſofter accompliſh- 
ments of the virtuoſo, in a juſt diſcernment and love 
of poetry, and of the elegant arts. The one was thought 
clear from his admiration and ſtudy of Homer, And 
the other, from his famous edit concerning Apelles 
and Lyſippus, could not he denied. Horace finds 
means to turn both theſe e eee : 
(o the advantage of his princſce. 

From his extravagant pay of ſuch a 883 ver- 
ſißier, as Choerilus, he would inſinuate, that Alexan- 
der's love of the muſe was, in fact, but a blind unin- 
telligent impulſe towards glory. And from his greater 
{kill in the arts of ſculpture and painting, than of ver ſe, 
he repreſents him as more concerned about the draw - 
ing of his figure, than thegpourtraiture of his manners 
and mind. Whereas Alhuſtus, by his liberalities to 
Parius and Virgil had diſcovered the trueſt taſte in the 
art, from which he expected immortality : and, in 
truſting to that, as the chief inſtrument of his fame, 
had confeſſed a prior regard to thoſe mental virtues, 
which are the real ornament of humanity, before that 
lool terror, and air and attitude of victory, in which 


the brute violence of Alexander moſt e to be 
fhewn. EO. ” £ 
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243. MvusARUM DONA] The expreſſion is happy; 

as implying, that theſe images of virtue, which are re- 

preſented as of ſuch importance to the glory of princes, 

are not the mere offerings of poetry to greatneſs, but 

the free-gifts of the muſe to the poet. For it is only 

to ſuch works, as theſe, that Horace attributes the 

wondrous efficacy of expreſſing the manners and mind 

in fuller and more durable relief, an ſclptuire gives 
to the exterior Heure. 


Non magis expreſſi wultus per. aznea fen, 
uam per vatis opus mores animique PORN 
Clarorum adparent. 


247. Di ETI TIBI VinoiIius . Jew 
honour to, the memory of Auguſtus, that he bore the 
affettion, here ſpoken of, to this amiable poet; WhO 

was not more diſtinguiſhed' from his contemporary 
writers by the force of an original, inventive genius, 
than the ſingular benevolence and humanity of his 
character. Yet there have Wen critics of ſo perverſe 
a turn, as to diſcover an 2 at leaſt, of 1 55 
puting bott. | 

1. Some have taken difence at his foppoſed: un- 
friendly neglect of Horace, who, on every occaſion, 
ihewed himſelf ſo ready to laviſh all his praiſes on 
him. But the folly of this ſlander is of a piece with 
its malignity, as proceeding on the abſurd fancy, that 
Virgil's friends might as eafily have ſlid into ſuch. 
works, as the Georgics and Eneis, as thoſe of Horace 

into the various occaſional poems, which employed 


his pen. 
0 2 Juſt 
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7 uſt ſuch another | ſenſeleſs ſuſpicion hath been 
raiſed of his jealouſy of Homer's ſuperior glory (a vice, 
from which the nature of the great poet was ſingularly 
abhorrent) only, becauſe he did not think fit to give 
him the firſt place among the poets in Elyſnum, feve- 
ral hundred years before he had fo much as made his 
appearance upon earth. 

But theſe petty calumnies. of wh moral Bee 
hardly deſerve a confutation. What ſome greater au- 
thorities have objected to his poetical, may be thought 
more ſerious. For, © 

2. It has been given out by ſome of better note 
amongſt the moderns, and from thence, according 
to the'effftomary influence of authority, hath become 
the prevailing ſentiment of the generality of the Jearn- 
ed, that the great poet was. more indebted for his 
fame to the eradtneſi of bis judgment; to his induſtry, 
and à certain trick of imitation, than to the energy 
of natural genius; which he is thought to have poſ- 
ſeſſed in a very ſlender degree. 

This charge is founded on the &militude; which 
all acknowledge, betwixt his great work, the Aeneis, 
and the poems of Homer. But, how far fuch ſimi- 
< litude infers imitation; or, how far imitation 
< itſelf infers an inferiority of natural genius in the 
<< ;mitator,”?”* this hath never been confidered. In 
ſhort the affair of imitation in poetry, though one of 
the moſt curious and intereſting in all criticiſm, hath 
been, hitherto, very little underſtood : as may ap- 
pear from hence, that there is not, as far as I can 

| oy earn, 


* 
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learn, one ſingle treatiſe bh, now extant, written pur- 
poſely to explain it; the diſcourſe, which the learn- 
ed Menage intended, and which, doubtleſs, would 
have given light to this matter, having never, as I know 
of, been made public, To ſupply, in ſome meaſure, 


this loſs to the inquiſitive reader, I have thought it not 


amiſs to put together and methodize a few reflexions 


of my own on this ſubject, which (becauſe the matter 


is large, and cannot eaſily be drawn into a compaſs, 
that ſuits with the nature of theſe occaſional remarks) 
J have choſen to preſent to him in the form of a di- 
ſtint and ſeparate diſſertation upon it: 

h I need not except BarToLOMAEL Riccit be IMiTa- 
TIONE LIBRI TRES, a work, which fell into my hands af- 
ter the firſt edition of theſe notes, and which, from the 
title of it, I had the curiofity to run over. This indeed is 
the only thing it hath in common with the following diſ- 

_ courſe. The whole is a looſe rambling comment on whe t 
Quintilian had written in a ſingle chapter on this. ſubje&, 
and was undertaken with the vain hope of keeping alive 
the expiring cauſe of the Gceroniani, which had juſt then 
received its death's wound from the hand of Eraſmus. — 
SEP I did not find a fingle obſervation to copy 

rom 1t. rf re] 15 
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Confine myſelf, in the following diſcourſe, to the 

conſideration of theſe Two QUESTIONS, in 
which the credit of almoſt all great writers, ſince the 
time of Homer, is vitally concerned; Firſt, ** Whe- 
ther that Conformity in Phraſe or Sentiment between 
5 two writers of different times, which we call IM1- 
„ TATION, may not with probability enough, for the 
© moſt part, be accounted for from general cauſes, 
„ arifing from our common nature; that it, from the 


66 exerciſe of our natural faculties on = uy as lie 


in common to all obſervers, 
Secondly, & Whether, in the caſe of confeſſed Imi- 


© tations, any certain and neceſſary concluſion holds to 
„the diſadvantage of the natural GEN1vUs of the imi- 
© tator? ?* — Qusęſtions, which there ſeems no fit 


method of reſolving, but by taking the matter pretty | 


deep, and deducing it from its fir/t principles, 
| | SE C- 
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LL Poetry, to ſpeak with Ariſtotle and the 
Greek critics (if for ſo plain a point authori- 

ties be thought wanting) is, properly, imitation. It 
is, indeed, the nobleſt and moſt extenſive of the mi- 
metic arts; having all creation for its object, and 
ranging the entire circuit of univerſal being. In this 
view every wondrous original, which ages have gaz- 
ed at, as the offspring of creative fancy; and of 
which poets themſelves, to do honour to their inven- 
tions, have feigned, as of the immortal panoply of 
their heroes, that it came down- from heaven, is it- 
ſelf but a copy, a tranſcript from ſome brighter page 
of this vaſt volume of the univerſe, Thus all is de- 


rived; all is unoriginal, And the office of genius is 


but to ſelect the faireſt forms of things, and to pre- 
ſent them in due place and circumſtance, and in the 
richeſt colouring of--expreſſion, to the imagination. 
This primary or original copying, which in the ideas 
of Philoſophy is Imitation, is, in the ** of Cri- 
ticiſm, called INvENTION. 


Again; of the endleſs vatiety of theſe original 


forms, which the poet's eye is inceſſantly traverſing, 


thoſe, which take his attention moſt, his active mi- 
metic faculty prompts him to convert into fair and 
living reſemblances. This magical operation the 1 * 
— 
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philoſopher | {whoſe fervid fancy, though it ſometimes 
obſcures a his reaſoning, yet never fails to clear and 
brighten his imagery) excellently illuſtrates, by. the 
ſimilitude of a mirror; **, which, ſays he, as you turn. 
c about and oppoſe to the ſurrounding world, preſents 
60 you conſtantly. with à sux, STARS, and skIES3 
* with your OR, and every OTHER living form; 
« with the EARTH, and its ſeveral appendages of 
«© TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS b.“ - Juſt ſo, 
whereever the poet turns his. glance, the ſhapes of 
things immediately ſtart forth, and a new correſpond- 
ing creation reflects the old one. This ſhadowy. ideal 
world, though unſubſtantial as the American uiſion of - 
ſouls, yet glows with ſuch apparent life, that it be- 
comes, , thenceforth, the object of other mirrors, and 
is itſelf original to future reflexions. T his ſecondary 
or derivative image, is that alone which Criticiſm 
conſiders under the Idea of IMITATION. | 

And here the difficulty, we are about to examine, 
commences. For the poet, in his quick reſearches 
through all his ſtores and materials of beauty, meet · 
ing every where, in his progreſs, theſe reflected forms; 
and deriving from them his ſtock of imagery, as well 
as from the real ſubſiſting objects of nature, the ſpec - 
tator is often at a loſs (for the artiſt himſelf is not al- 
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ways aware of it) to diſcern the original from the co- 
; to know, with certainty, if the /entiment or 
image, preſented to him, be directly taken from the 
life, or be itſelf, a lively tranſcript, only, of ſome 
former copy. And this difficulty is-the greater, be- 
cauſe the original, as well as the copy, is always at 
hand for the poet to turn to, and we can rarely be 
certain, ſince both were equally in his power, which 
of the two he choſe to make the object of his own 
imitation. For it is not enough to ſay here, as in the 
Caſe of reflections, that the latter is always the weak - 
er, and of courſe betrays itſelf by the degree of faint- 
nes, which, of neceſſity, attends a copy. This, in- 
deed, hath been ſaid by one, to whoſe judgment a 
_ peculiar deference is owing, Qp1cqQuID ALTERIT 
SIMILE\EST, NECESSE EST MINUS $IT EO, QUOD 
TMITATUR ©, But it holds only of ſtrict and ſcru- 
pulous imitations. And of ſuch alone, I think, it was 
intended; for the explanation follows, ut umbra cor- 
pore, & imago facie,'& actus hiſtrionum veris affecti- 
bus ; that is, where the artiſt confines himſelf to the 
ſingle view of taking a faithful and exact tranſcript. 
And even this can be allowed only, when the copyiſt 
is of inferior, or at moſt but of equal, talents. Nay, 
it is not certainly to be relied upon even then; as may 
appear from what we are told of an inferior painter's 
[Andrea del Sarto's] copying a portrait of the divine 
Raphael. The ftory is well known. But, as an 
4 roma ere to unn the merits of imita- 

| tion, 

£ merit, th. x. c. 11. 
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tion, in general, nothing can be falſer or more delu- 


ſive. For, 1. Beſides the ſuppoſed eriginul, the obꝰ 


ject itſelf, as was obſerved, is before the poet, and he 
may catch from thence, and infuſe into his piece the 
fame glow of real life, which animated the firſt copy. 
2. He may alſo, take in eircumſtances, omitted or 


overlooked before in the common object, and ſo give 


new and additional vigour to his imitation. Or, 3. 
He may poſſeſs a ſtronger, and more plaſtie genius 
and therefore be enabled to touch, with more foree 


of expreſſion, even | thoſe ere which he you 
n imitates. © : „ „ GS e ee 


On all theſe accounts, the difficulty of diſtinguim- 


ing betwixt original, and ſecondary, imitations is ap- 
parent. And it is of importance, that this dien 


be ſeen in its full light. Becauſe; if the familiarity, 


obſerved in two or more writers, may, for the moſt 
part, and with the higheſt probability, be accounted? 
for from general principles, it is ſuperfluous at leaſt; if 
not unfair, to have ROGUES to "0M pier charge 
of imitation. 8 


Now to ſee how far the fame common principles 
of nature will go towards effecting the / milarity, here 
ſpoken of, it is neceſſary to conſider very diſtinetly y, 
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"I Tur MANNER, of all poetica imitation,” gin 


1. In all that range of natural object, over hich, | 
the JON imagination of the poet expatiates, there 
is 
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is no ſubject of picture or imitation, that is not re- 
-ducible to one or other of the three following claſſes, 
1. The material worid, or that vaſt compages of cor- 
poreal forms, of "which this univerſe is compounded. 
2. The internal workings and movements of his own 
mind, under which I comprebend the manners, ſenti- 
ments, and paſſions. - 3. T hoſe internal operations, that 
are made objectiue to ſenſe by the outward ſigns of ge/- 
ture, attitude, or action. Beſides theſe, I know of no 
ſource, from whence the artiſt can derive a fingle 
ſentiment-or image. There needs no new diſtinction 
in favour of Homer's gods, Milton's angels, or Shake- 
ſpear's witches; it being clear, that theſe are only h- 
man characters, diverſified by ſuch attributes and 
manners, as —— n or even * 
1. The- material pes or . the painters 
call Hill liſæ is the object of that ſpecies of poetical 
imitation; we call deſcriptive. This beauteous ar- 
rangement of natural objects, which arreſts the at- 
tention on all ſides, makes a neceſſary and forceable 
impreſſion on the human mind. We are ſo conſtitu- 
ted, as to have a quick perception of beauty in the 
Forms, combinations, and aſpects of things about us; 
which the philoſopher may amuſe himſelf in explain- 
ing from remote and inſufficient conſiderations ; but 
conſciouſneſs and common feeling will never ſuffer us 
to doubt of its being entirely natural. Accordingly 
we may obſerve, that it operates univerſally on all 
men; more eſpeciaſſy the young and unexperienced; 
who 
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who are not leſs tranſported by the novelty,” than 
beauty of material objects. But its impreffions are 
ſtrongeſt on thoſe, whom nature hath touched with 
2 ray of that celeſtial fire, which we call true genius," 
Here the workings of this inſtinctive ſenſe are ſo 
powerful, that, to judge from its effects, one ſhould 
conclude, it perfectly intranced and «bore! away the 
mind, as in a fit of rapture. Whenever the form of 
natural beauty preſents itſelf,. though but caſually, to 
the mind of the poet; buſied it may be, and intent 
on the inveſtigation of quite other objects; his ima- 
gination takes fire, and it is with difficulty that he 
reſtrains himſelf from quitting his proper purfuit, and 
Hopping a while to ſurvey and delineate the enchant- 
ing image. This is the character of what'we call a 
luxuriant fancy, which all the rigour of art ean hardly” 
| keep down; and we give the higheſt praiſe of judg- 


ment to thoſe few, who have been able to diſcipline 


and confine it within due limits. 

I infiſt the more on this ſtrong ati externa 
beauty, becauſe it leads, I think, to a clear view of 
the ſubject before us, 10 far as it reſpects deſeriptive 
poetry. Theſe Being forms are, without any change, 
preſented to obſervation in every age and country. 
There needs but opening the eyes, and the lovely 
objects neceſſarily imprint themſelves on the fancy; 
and the love of imitation, which naturally accompa- 
nies and keeps pace with this ſenſe of branty in the 
poet, is continually urging him to tranſlate*them in- 
3 deſcription. Theſe deſcriptions will indeed; have 


different 
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different degrees of colouring, accordi ing to the force 
of genius in the imitator; but the outlines are the 


ſame in all; in the weak, faint ſketches of a Gothic 


romancer, as in the living pictures of Homer. 
An inſtance will explain my meaning. Amidſt all 
that diverſity of natural objects, which the poet de- 


lights to paint, nothing is ſo taking to his imagina- 
tion, as rural ſcenery; as we may learn from hence, 


that it always, makes the ft effort of goad poets, and, 
if any thing be of force enough, the firſt movement 
to animate and inſpirit bad ones. Now let us take a 
deſcription; of. ſuch a ſcene; ſuppoſe: that which Ae- 
lian. hath left us of the Grecian T EMR, given from 


the life and without the heightenings of poetic orna- 


ment; and we ſhall ſee how little the imagination of 
the moſt fanciful poets hath ever done towards im- 
proving Hen, 47. deli 8 een is 1 in theſe 
words. 
2 The Theſlalian 5 is a e Ghote be- 
© tween Olympus and Oſſa; which are mountains 
<< of, an exceeding great height; and look, as if they 
< once; had. been joined, but were afterwards ſepa- 
< rated from each other, by ſome god, for the ſake 
e f opening in the midſt that large plain, which 
<< ſtretebes in length to about five miles, and in 
60 breadth a hundred paces, or, in ſome parts, more. 
6 Through, the middle of this plain runs the 3 
de into which ſeveral lefler currents empty; them- 
<< ſelves, and, by the confluence of their' waters, ſwell | 
reat ſize.” This vale is e 
3 ce y- 2 
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«. 17 furniſhed with all manners of arbours and refling 
« places; not ſuch as the arts of human induſtry con- 
60 trive, but which the bounty of ſpontaneous nature, 
<6 ambitious, as it were, to make a ſhew of all her 
ce beauties, provided for the ſupply of this fair reſi- 
“ dence, in the very original ſtructure and formation 
« of the place. For there is plenty of ivy ſhooting 
<« forth in it, which flouriſhes and grows ſo thick, 
“é that, like the generous and leafy vine, it crawls 
«© up the trunks of tall trees, and twining its foliage 
„round their arms and branches, becomes almoſt in- 
s corporated with them. The flowering f/mlax b al- 
« fo is there in great abundance; which running up 
the acclivities of the hills, and ſpreading the cloſe 
«© texture of its leaves and tendrils on all ſides, per- 
e feAly. covers and ſhades them; ſo that no part of 
« the bare rock is ſeen ; but the whole is hung with” 
ce the verdure of a thick, inwoven herbage, preſent- 
ing the moſt agreeable ſpectacle to the eye. Along 
the level of the plain, there are frequent tufts of 
« trees, and long continued ranges of arching bowers, 
s affording the moſt grateful ſhelter from the heats 
« of ſummer; which are further relieved by the fre- 
«© quent ſtreams of clear and freſh water, continually 
* winding through it. The tradition goes, that 
2 * theſe waters are peculiarly good for bathing, and 


. > Botamills give iris came of Stege l hands, ub 
aid 10 be a very rambling plant, which climbs up trees, 


and riſes to hei 
— ight in che Levant, where it parti- 
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ic have many other medicinal virtues, Inq * thickets 
ec and buſhes of this dale are numberleſs Ang ing birds, 
«every where fluttering about, whoſe wathlings take 


* the ear of paſſengers, and cheat the labours of their 


ven! way through it. On the hanks of the Peneus, on 
ee either fide, are diſperſed irregulatly, thoſe reſtivg 
ce Places, before ſpoken of; while the river irſelf glides 
ce through the middle of the lawn, with 3 "for and 
5 quiet lapſe; over-hung with the ſbades of trees, 
* planted on its borders, whole jntermingled branches 
on keep off the Trays of "the ſun, and furniſh the Op» 
ec portunity of à cool and i navigation upon 
«it. The worſhip of the gods, and the perpetual 
« fragrancy of factifices and n odours, further 
e conſecrate the place, &c.” er. Hal. lib. III. 
c. 1 


Now this picture which Aelian took from r nature, 
and which any one, if he hath not ſeen the ſeveral 
arts of it ſubſiſting together, may calily compound 
r himſelf out of chat ſtock of rural i images, which 
are repoſited in the memory, is, in fact, the ſub» 
ſtance of all thoſe luſcious and luxuriant paintings, 
which | poetry hath ever been able to feign. For what 
more is there i in the Ehſiums, the Arcadias, the Eden | 
of antient and modern fame? And the common ob- 
jeft of all theſe pictures being continually preſent to 

the eye, what way is there of avoiding the moſt ex- 
act agreement of repreſentation in them? Or how | 
from any ferilarity in the materials, FARO hh are 
18 ſhall we inter an imitation * 15 . 
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"This agreenble ſeenery 3 iss. for an obvious reaſor, 
the moſt frequent. object of. deſcription. Though 
ſometimes it chuſes to | elf a dark and fombrovs, ita 
7 which nature, again, holds out to imitationg 


or fancy, which hath a wondrous quickeſt and facl- | 


lity in oppoſing its ideas, readily ſuggeſts. We have 
an inſtance in the picture of that horrid and. derefttd 
vale which Tamora deſctibes in TiTus ARO. 


cus. It is a perfect contraſt to Aclia's, and my be 


called an Auti- umpo. Or, to, fee this oppoſitien of 


images in the ſtrongeſt light, the reader may turn ts 


L' Alligro and N Penſerofa of Milton; where he hath 
artfully made, throughout the two poems, the fame 


kind of ſubjects excite the two paſhons of mivth and 


melancholy.” 


When the reader is got into this train, he will e- 


ſly extend the ſeme obſetvation to other inſtanees of 
natural deſcription ; and can hardly avoid, after a few 
trials, coming to this ſhort concluſion, that of all 
<< the various delineations in the poets; of the Hea- 
,s, in their vicifitude of times and ſeaſony 5 of 
* the EARTH, in its diverſity of motmitains, valleys, 
0 yyomiontorics, ic. of the SEA, under its ſevetab 


© aſpects of furbwence, of ſcrenity; of the mate and 
«© fruftare of ANIMA EG, &. it can rarely be a. 


<< firmed, that they are copies of one another, bu 
< rathee the genuin products of the fame tranny 

faney, operating uniformly in them all,” - 
Yer, notwichſanding this idm, of the ſubject» 
matter in natarat deſeription, there is room enough 
= WA for 
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for true Genius to ſhew itſelf. To omit. other conſi- 
derations, for the preſent, it will more eſpecially ap- 
pear in the manner Repreſentation; by which is 
not meant the language of the poet, but ſimply the 


' Farm under which he chuſes to preſent his imagery to 


the fancy. The reader will excuſe my adding a word 
on ſo curious a ſubject, which he will readily appre- 
hend from the following 1 
Deſcriptions of the morning are very frequent in 
the poets. But this appearance is known by fo many 
attending circumſtances, that there will be room for 
a conſiderable variety in the pictures of it. It may be 
deſcribed by. thoſe aint of light, which ſtreak and 
diverſify the clouds; by the peculiar colour of the 
dawn ; by its irradiations on the ſea, or earth; on 
ſome . objects, as trees, hills, rivers, &c. A 
difference alſo will ariſe from the /ituation, in Thick 
we ſuppoſe ourſelves; if on the ſea ſhore, this harbin- 


ger of day will ſeem to break forth from the ocean; 


if on the land, from the extremity of a large plain, 
terminated, it may be, by ſome remarkable ohject, 

as a grove, mountain, &c. There are perhaps many 
other differences, of which the ſame preciſe number 
will ſcarcely. offer itſelf to two poets; or not the 
ſame individual circumſtances; or not diſpoſed in the 
fame manner. But let the ſame identical circum- 
ſtance, ſuppoſe the breaking or firſt appearance of the 
dawn, be taken by different writers, and we may ſtill 


expect a conſiderable diverſity in their repreſentation 


f it. What we may allow to all poets, is that ther 
wi 
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will inperſansis the morning. And though this idea 


of it is metaphorical, and ſo belongs to another place, 
as reſpecting the manner of imitation only; yet, when 
once conſidered under this figure, the drawing of it 
comes as directly within the province of deſcription, 
as the real, /iteral circumſtances themſelves, Now in 
Astrid of the morning under this idea of a per- 
fon, the very ſame attitude, which. is made analogous 
to the circumſtance, before ſpecified, and is to ſuggeſt 
it, will, as I ſaid, be repreſented by different writers 
very differently. Honor, to expreſs the riſe or appear- 


ance of this perſon, e of bed, 45 FR 4 17 


the ocean 
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| Vi il as riſing from the * f ts. 


7 amque jugis ſummae ſurgebat Hifi Idas, 
Ducebutgue diem. 


Shakeſprar hath cloſed a fine Auers e of the morn⸗ 


ing with the ſame i image, but expreſſed in a very 1 
ferent manner, | 


—— Look what freaks 8 bg 
Da lace the ſevering clauds in yonder wft:_ 
Night's candles are put aut: and JOCUND DAY. 
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1 no part of it, which may not be ttoced in other po- 
if ets, 8 be claude, and putting at the 
Lat ae Ci that are almoſt conſtantly 
þf taken notice of in repreſentations of the morning, 
And the laſt image, which ſtrikes moſt; is not eſſen - 
tially different from that of Virgil and Homer. It 
[4 wauld expreſs the attitude of a perſon impatient, and 
8 in act to make his — And this is, plainly, 
4 the imag⸗ ſuggeſted by the ather two. But the dif- 
ll ference lies here. Homer's expreſſion of this impati- 
i exce is general, AQPNYQ.. S0 is Virgils, and, as the 
fi occaſion required, with leſs. energy, SVRGEBAT. 
fl Shakeſpear's is particular e that impatience is ſet be- 
#l fore us, and pictured to the eye in the circumſtance 
fl of Nanding tiptoe ; the attitude of a winged meſſen- 
f ger, in act to ſhoot away on his errand with eager - 


neſs and precipitation. Which is a beauty of the ſame 

kind with that Ariſtotle ſo much admired in the 

POAOAAKTTYAQE of Homer. This image, ſays 
<< he, is peculiar and ſingularly proper to ſet the ob- 
rr Had the poet ſaid $OINO- 
© KOAAKTYAQE, the colour had been ſignified 
cc too generally, and ſtill worſe by EPY@POAAKTY- 
I 0 KOE. POAOAAKTTAQE gives the Weis ides, 

& which was wanting. 

This, it muſt be owned, is Eke the fureſt * 
raQeriſtics of real genius. And if we find it generally 
in a . we re ROUTE we to maar him 
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 wiginal without further ſcruple. For the ſhapes and 
_ appearances: of things ate -apprehended; only in the 
groſs, by dull minds. They think they ſee; but it is 


through à miſt, where if they catch but ä faint 
glimpſe of the form before them, it is well. More 
one is not to lool for from their eloud ed imaginations- 


And what they thus imperfectiy diſeetn, it is not 


poſfible for them to delineate very diſtinétly. Where 


as every object ſtands forth in bright ſunſhine ts bs 


view of the true poet. Every minute mark and li- 
neament of the contemplated? form leaves a corre 
ſponding trace on his fancy, And having theſe btrght 
and "determinate coneeptions of things in his '6wn 
mind, he finds it no difficulty to convey the livelieft 
ideas of them to others. This is what we call paint. 
tures of things are defctibed, and thett appearatices 
ſhadowed fotth z but every fingle property marked, and 
the poet's own image ſet in diſtinct relſef before the 
I this glow of imagery, reſulting from Eleaf and 
bright perceptions in the poet, be not a certain cha- 
racter of genius, it will be difficult, I believe, to fay 
what is: I mean ſo far as deſcriptive poetry, which 
we are now conſidering, is concerned. The fare 


general appearances maſt be copied by all poets; the 


ame particular cirtumſtances will frequently occur 
to all. But to give life and colour to the ſelected cir- 


cumſtance, and imprint it on the imagination with 


diſtinctneſs and vivacity, this is the proper office of 
e 5 true 
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true ty 4 i writer may, 8 in- 
Lutry, and a careful ſtudy of the beſt models, ſome- 
times ſucceed in this work of painting 3 that is, having 
ſtolen 4 ray of celeſtial matter, he may now and then 
direct it ſo happily, as to animate and enkindle bis 
1 own eartbly lump ; but to ſucceed-conſtantly. in this 

1 att of deſcription, to be able, on all occaſions, to ex- 
blibit what the Greek Rhetoricians call ÞANTA- 

5 ZIAN ; which, is, as Longinys well. aan! it, when 


2 &? 4 


« * ception foams to haue the objet, he deſcribes, in 
vc actual view, and preſents it, almoſt, to the eyes of 
< the reader a, this can be accompliſhed! by nothing 
ef, than the ming ba powers of eee crea- 
tion. e or} bi OR ti een 
" Ba. If. fm able _ cham af all, and een 
ous beauty, the poet turns his attention to what paſſes 
within, be immediately diſcovers a new! world, invi- 
ſible indeed and intellectual; but which is' equally 
capable of being repreſented to the internal ſenſe of 
others. This ariſes from that femilarity of mind, if 1 
may ſo ſpeak, which, like that of outward form and 
make, by the wiſe proviſion of nature, runs through 
the whole ſpecies, We are all furniſhed with the ſame 
original properties and affeftions,. as with the ſame 

_ ſtock of Perceptions and ideas ; whence it is, that our 
m þ ek eee. of what we n about 
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in ourfelves; becomes, 8 it were, the interpreter of 
the poet's thought; and makes us readily enter into 
all bis deſeriptions of the human nature. Theſe de- 
ſeriptions are of two kinds; either 1. ſuch as expreſs 
that tumult and diſorder of the mind, which we feel 


in ourſelves from the diſturbance of any natural af- 
fection: or, . that more quiet tate, which gives 


birth to calmer ſentiments and reflexions. The for- 
mer diviſion takes in all the workings of passton. 
The latter, comprehends our MANNERS and sEN- 
TIMENTS. Both are equally the objects of poetry; 
and of poetry only, which triumphs without à rival, 
in this moſt ſublime and intereſting of all the modes 


material univerſe ; and, as will be ſeen hereafter, can 
evidence the internal movements of the ſoul by en- 


ſible marks and ſymbols ; but it is poetry alone, which 


delineates the mind n ered We the recelles of 


the heart to us. 


ErypnT ANTMI Morus INTERPRETE LINGUA... | 


Now the poet, as I ſaid, in addreſſing himſelf to 
this province of his art, hath only to conſult with his 


own conſcious reflexion.. Whatever be the ſituation of 
the perſons, whom he would make known. to us, let 
him but take counſel of his own heart b, and it will 


1 What is * ſaid of poetic ical ion, QuinAtilian bach 
applied to oratorial narration; the credibility of which will 
depend on the obſervance of this rule. Credibilirerit nar- 


ratio ant? omnia, fi, prius conſulugrimut noſtrum ANA, 


9 naturat — adverſum, [L. iv. 2.] 
very 
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very ſaithfully ſuggeſt the fitteſt and moſt natural ex- 
preſſions of their character. No man can deſeribe of 


others further than he hath fat himſelf, And what he 


bath thus known from his own- Feeling is ſo conſonant 


to the experience of all others, that his deſcription 
muſt needs be trus; that is, be the very ſame, which 


à careful attention to ſuch experience muſt have di- 


Qated to every other. So that; inſtead of aſting one's 
ſelf (as an admired antient adviſed to do) on any at- 


tempt to excel in compoſition how this of that ce- 


c lebrated author would have written on the decaſi · 
** on ;?! the ſurer way; perhaps, is to inqulre of our- 
ſelves ho we have at or thought in ſuch a conjun- 


Gute, what ſenſations or reflexions the like cir- 
_ 4 cumſtances have actually excited in us.“ For the 
anſwer to theſe queries will undoubtedly ſet us in the 


direct road of nature and common ſenſe. And; what- 


ever is thus taken from the /ife,- will, we may be 


ſure, affect other minds, in proportion: to the 3 
of our n e ee of it. In mo 


25 catch the manners 3 as s they .. 


T mean, from our own internal frame and conſtitu- 
tion, is the ſole way of writing naturally and juſtly 
of human life. And every ſuch defeription of our- 
ſelves (the great exemplar of meral imitation) will be 
as unavoidably fimilar ts any deſcription copied.on 
the like occaſion, by other poets; as pictures of the 
natural world by different hands, ate, and muſt be, to 


each 
411 WI 8 
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each other, as being all derived ee nnn 
one common original.. 1.0 Pee 


1. Let us take ſome maſter - piece e en 


moſt famed for his original invention, in which he 
has ſucceſsfully revealed the ſecret internal workings 
of any PASSION» What does he make known of theſe 
myſterious powers, but what he feels? And whence 
comes the impreſſion, his deſcription makes on athers, 
but from its agreement to their feelings f ? To in- 


ſtance, in the expreſſion of grief an | the - murder-of 


children, relations, friends, Ic. a paſſion, which poe- 
try hath. ever taken a fond pleaſure to paint in all its 
diſtreſſes, and which our common nature obliges all 
readers to enter into with an exquiſite ſenſibility. 

What are the tender touches which moſt affect us 
on theſe occafions? Are they not fuch as theſe: 
complaints of untimely death : of unnatural cruelty in the 
merderer :. imprecations of vengeance: wearineſs und 
contempt of Kfe : expeſtulations with heaven: fond re- 
collection: of the virtues and good qualities of the de- 
ceafed; and of the different expectations, raiſed by them? 
Theſe were the dictates of nature to the father of 
poets, when he had to draw the diſtreſſes of Priam's 


family, forrowing for the death of Hector. Yet no- 


thing, it ſeems, but ſervile imitation could ſupply his 
ſons, the Greck and Roman 3D; in "59 
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124 A DISCOURSE ON 
with ſuch pathetie lamentations. It may be fo. They 
were all nouriſned by his ſtreams. But what ſhall 


ve fay; of one, who. e never drank. at hi 


= Ay art wil 127 INE al WY: 
1 And I will ſpeak, that "ſo ny heart may burſt. 


1 Buchert and villains, hlody cannibals, 

I, =< How'fſweet a plant hade ye untimely eropt- 

| © You bave'no children ;"butchers, if you hag 

212 thought of” them would have flirr'd up ON j 

Fy its ri reader, alſo, may conſult that wonderful lane, 

1 in which Macburr laments the murder of his ie 

id and children, [MACBETE.]. 1.x 

ii 2. It is not different with the MANN ERS; 1 mean 
1 thoſe ſentiments, which mark and diſtinguiſh charac- 
1 ters. Theſe reſult immediately from the ſuggeſtions : 
U| of nature ; which is ſo uniform in her workings, and. 
j offers herſelf fo openly to common inſpection, that 


| nothing but a perverſe and ſtudied affectation can 
frequently binder the exacteſt ſimilarity of repreſen- 
tation in different writers. This is ſo true, that, from 
knowing the general charaZer, intended to be kept 
up, we can gueſs, beforehand, how a perſon will act, 
or what ſentiments he will entertain, on any occa-- 
. ſion. And the critic even ventures to preſcribe, by 
- the Authority of rule, the particular properties and. 
attributes, required to ſuſtain it. And no wonder. 
Every man, as he can make himſelf the ſuljet of all 
. ſo he becomes, in a manner, the etre. 
wok "of 
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| of ll charafters. Nature may have meinen him 
moſt powerfully to one ſet of manners; juſt a8 one 
ion is, always, predominant in him. But he finds 
in himſelf the ſeeds of all others. This conſciouſneſs, 
as before, furniſhes the characteriſtic ſentiments, 
which conſtitute the manner 4. N And it were full as 
character, as that of Achilles, to differ matetially in 
their expreſſion of it; as for two painters, drawing 
from the ſame object, to avoid a ſtriking conformity 
in the Aeſien and attitude of their pictures. 
|  , Thoſe, who are fond of hunting after parallels, | 
might, I doubt not, with great eaſe, confront almoſt 
every. ſentiment, - which, in the Greek tragedians, is 
made. expreflive of particular charactert, with ſimilar 
paſſages in other poets; more eſpecially (for. I. muſt 
often refer to his authority) in the various, living 
rtraitures of Shakeſpeare. Yet he, who af ter tak · 
ing this learned pains, ſhould chuſe to urge ſuch pa- 
rallels, when. found, for. proofs. of his imitation of the, 
ancients, would only run the hazard of being reminds 
by men of ſenſe, as door? a 9180 of human nature, as 
of his author. _ TO 
I. ſay this with collfliencs, Yeeauls I 10 it on A 
great authority. Tout elt dil (fays an exquilite, 
<< writer on the ſubject of manners) et Von yient trop 
b tard depuis plus de ſept mille ans qu'i il y a des 
<« hommes, et qui penſent. Sur ce qui concerne les 
5 * MOEURS, le Plus beau et le meilleur eſt enleve; 
« Pon 
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« diles d' entre les modernes *. Wn | 
Thus far indeed, the cafe is almoſt we plain to be 
diſputed.” Strong af/?ims, and conſtitutional charge- 
ters will be allowed to act powerfully and ſteadily 
upon us. The violence and rapidity of their move- 
ments render all diſguiſe impoſſible. And ' we find 
ourſelves de termined; by a kind of neceſſity, to hint 
and ſpeak," in given circumſtances, after much the 
ſame manner. ot what ſhall we ſay of our cooler 
reaſonings; the ſentiments, which the mind, at plea- 
ſure, revolves, and applies, as it fees fit, to various 
occaſions? ** Fancy and humour, it will be thought, 
« have ſo great an influence in directing theſe ope- 
<«< rations" of our mental faculties, as to make it alto- 
«<-vether incredible, that any remarkable coincidence 
«yi r pepe e n nen e from | 
\Tothink of reduetie the nen of 1 which 
are ** more than the ſands, and wider than thi ocean,” 
into claſſes, were, perhaps; a wild attempt. Yet the 
moſt" confiderable of thoſe, which enter into works 
of poetry (beſides ſuch as reſult from fixed aburuſters 
or predominant paſs} may be included in the di- 
viſion of 1. Religious, 2. Moral, and 3. OEconomical 
ſentiments; underſtanding by this 4% or! know of 
no fitter torm to expreſs: my meaning) all thoſe rea- 


fee, Wee W —_ e omar ne 


AVE 3 2% * 
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ture of ordinary life, ae den n een, 10 our 
canducs i in it, 1 1 
1, The apprehenſion of 8 inviſible. powers as 


ſuperintending the univerſe, though not camate with 


| the mind, yet, from the experience of all ages, is found 
inſeparable; from the firſt and rudeſt exertions of its 
powers. And the ſeveral reflexions, whichreligionderives 
from this idea, are altogether as neceſſary. It is cafy to 
conceive, how. unavoidably, almoſt, the mind awak- 
ned by certain conjunctures of diſtreſs, and working 
on the ground of this original impreſſion, turns itfelf 
to awful views of deity, and ſeeks relief in thoſe ſooth- 
ing contemplations of providence, which we ſind ſo 
frequent. in the epic and tragic poets. + And whoever 
ſhall give himſelf the trouble of examining thoſe-noble* 
hymns, which the {ric muſe, in her graveſt humours, 


chaunted to the. popular gods of paganiſm,-wilthardly- - 


find a ſingle trace of a devotional ſentiment; -which 
hath. not been common, at all times, to all relig.. 
Their patwer, and ſovereign diſpoſal of all events 3) their 


care of the gead, and averſion to the. wiched ; the blef- 
ſings, they derive on their wor/bippers, and the terrorsʒ 
they infix in the breaſts of the prœfan⸗; theſe are the 


uſual topics of their meditations 3 the ſolemn ſenti- 
ments, that conſecrate theſe addreſſes to their local, 


gentilitial deitics. In liſtening to theſe divine ſtrains 
every one Feels, from his own confeiouſnes, how ne- 


ceſlary ſuch. reflexions are to human nature; more | ; 
particularly, when to the ſimple apprehenſion of deity, 
3 warm fan and ſtrong affed&1ons-join their combined 

1 powers 
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powers, to puſh the mind forward into enthuſiaſtic 


raptures. All the faculties of the ſoul being then upon 
the ſtretch, natural ability holds the place, and, in 
ſome ſort, doth the office, of divine ſuggeſtion. And, 

bating the i impure mixture of their fond and ſenſeleſs 


zraditions, one is not ſurprized to find a ſtrong re- 


ſemblance, oftentimes, in point of /entimint, betwixt 


theſe pagan odes, and the genuine inſpirations of 


heaven. Let not the reader be ſcandalized at this 
bold compariſon. It affirms no more, than what the 
graveſt authors have frequently ſhewn, à manifeſt 


analogy between the ſacred and 8 poets; 


and which ſuppoſes only, that heaven, when it in- 
fuſes. its own. light into the breaſts of men, doth not 
extinguiſh that, which nature and reaſon had before 
kindled up in them. It follows, that either ſucceed- 
ing poets are not neceſſarily to be accuſed of ſteal- 
ing their religious ſentiments from their elder bre- 
thren, or that -OrRPHEUs, HouER, and CALL1- 
MACHUs may be as reaſonably charged with plun- 
dering the ſacred treaſures of Davip, and the ur 
Hebrew prophets, 8 

It is much the ſame wk the illuſions of 8 


c religion. The fawns and nymphs of the ancients, hold- 


ing their reſidence in ſhadowy groves or caverns, and 


the frightful ſpeRres of their Larvae : to deen we 


may. oppoſe the modern viſions of fairies; and of 
ghoſt, gliding through church-yards, r. haunting | 


ſepulchres; together with the vaſt train of gloomy . 


reflexions, which ſo naturally wait upon them, are, 


_— - . 
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as well as the juſter notions of divinity, the genuine 
offspring of the ſame common apprehenſions. Reaſon, 

when miſled by ſuperſtition, takes a certain route, / 

and keeps as ſteadily in it, as when conducted by a” 
ſound and ſober piety. There needs only a previous 
conception of unſeen intelligence for the ground-work; 
and the timidity of human nature, amidſt the name 
leſs terrors, which are every where preſenting them 
ſelves to the ſuſpicious eye of ignorance, eaſily builds 
upon it the entire fabrick of ſuperſtitious thinking. 
With the poets all this goes under the common name - 
of RELIGION: For they are concerned only to re- 
preſent the opinions and concluſions, to which the 

idea of divinity leads. And theſe, we now ſee, they 
derive from their own experience, or the received theo- 
logy of the times, of which they write. Religious n. 
timents being, then, univerſally, either the obvious 
deductions of human reafon, in the eaſieſt exerciſe, 

of its powers, or the plain matter of ſimple obſerva». 

tion, regarding what paſſes before us in real life, how ; 
can they but be the ſame in different writers, though 


perfectly original, and ae no eee with 6 
each other? 1 


And the ſame i is true of our 1 As e 8 
ngen Whole volumes, indeed, have been rit- 
ten to ſhew, that all our e notices of rigbt 
and wrong have been traduced from antient nen | 
founded on expreſs ſupernatural commu cation. With: . 
writers of this turn the gnomae: off even the pt 


lighteſt moral ſentiments of the moſt, original an-, 
Vor. IT. * tients, 
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tients, ſpring from this ſource. If any exception were 
allowed, one ſhould ſuppoſe it would-be in favour of 
the father of poetry, whoſe writings all have agreed to 


ſet up as the very prodigy of human invention. And 


yet a very learned profeſſor, {to paſs over many ſlight- 
er Eflays) hath compiled a large work of Homer's 
moral paralleliſms; that is, ethic ſentences, confront- 
ed with ſimilar ones out of ſacred writ. The correſ- 
pondency, it ſeems, appeared ſo ſtriking to this learn- 
ed perſon, that he was in doubt, if this great original 
thinker had not drawn from the fountains of Siloam, 
inſtead of Ca/talis. Whereas the whole, which theſe 
ſtudied collections prove to plain ſenſe, perverted by 
no bias of falſe zeal or religious prepoſſeſſion, is, that 
reaſon, or provident nature, has inſcribed the ſame 
legible characters of moral truth on all minds; and 
that the beauties of the moral, as natural world lie 


open to the view of all obſervers. This, if it were 


not too plain, to need inſiſting upon, might be fur- 
ther ſhewn from the ſimilarity, which hath conſtantly 
been obſerved in the law and moral of all ſtates and 
countries; as well the uninformed, and far diſtant 
regions of barbariſm, as thoſe happier climates, on 


which, from the neighbourhood of their ſituation, 


and the curioſity of inquiry, ſome beams of this cotef- 
tial light may be thought to have glanced. _ 


2. For what concerns the claſs of oeconomical ſen- 
timents; or ſuch prudential concluſions, as offer them- 
ſelves on certain conjunctures of ordinary life, theſe, 


it is plain, depending very. much on the free —_—_ 
0 
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of our reaſoning powers, will be more variable and 
uncertain, than any other. When the mind is at lei- 
ſure to caſt about and amuſe: itſelf with reflexions, 
which no characteriſtie quality dictates, or affection ex- 

torts, and which ſpring from no preconceived ſyſtem 
of moral or religious opinions, a greater latitude of 
thinking is allowed; and conſequently any remark- 
able correſpondency of /entiment affords more room 
for ſuſpicion of imitation. Vet, in any ſuppoſed com- 
bination of circumſtances, one train of thought is, 
generally, moſt obvious, and occurs ſooneſt to the 
underſtandipg; and, it being the office of poetry to 
preſent the moſt natural appearances, one cannot be 
much ſurprized to find a frequent coincidence of re- 
flexion even here. The firſt page one opens in any 

Writer will furniſh examples. The duke in Meaſure 
for Meaſure,” upon hearing ſome petty ſlanders thrown 
out againſt himſelf, falls into this trite reflexion: 


* A 45.73» 


No might nor - greatneſs i in mortality 
Can cenſure 'feape: bacł- wounding calumny 
The whiteſt virtue firikes. 


Friar Lawrence, in Romeo and Juliet, RARER 
the exceſſive raptures of Romeo on his marriage, 
gives way to a ſentiment, een ſuggeſted by this 
circumſtance : 1 
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1 DISCOURSE on 


| Now int is it, in prejudice. to the originality of 
theſe places, to alledge a hundred or a, thouſand paſ- 
ſages (for ſo many it were, perhaps, not impoſlible 
to accumulate) analogous to them in the ancient or 
modern poets? Could any reaſonable critic miſtake 
theſe genuine workings of the mind for inſtances of 


imitation? ?- | 
In Cymbelint, the ee of * are celebrat- 


ed with a ſong of triumph over the evils of human 


ny from WRICH death delivers us: 


r 


Fur no more the heat. v th ſun, By: 
- Nor the furious winter's rages, Sc. 


What a temptation this ſor the paralleliſt to ſhew 
his reading yet his incomparable editor obſerves 
lightly upon it: This is the topic of conſolation, 
& that nature dictates to all men on theſe occaſions. 
<« The ſame farewell we have over the dead body in 
Lucian; TEKNON A®AION, OTKETI AIYH- 
«© EIK, OYKETI HEINHTEITZ, &c.” “ 

When Valentine in the Twelfth-night reports the 
inconquerable grief of Olivia for the loſs of a bro- 
ther, the duke obſerves upon it, 


0! ſhe that hath a heart of de 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
| How will fhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft 


Hath killed the flock of all + ina 1 
That live in her? 


: 1 | „Tis 
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"Tis ſtrange, the critics have never A teovorol a 
fimilar ſentiment to this in Terence, who makes Si- 
mo in the Andrian reaſon on his ſon's concern for 
n in the ſame manner: | | 
Nonnunguam conlacrumabat': W tum id . 

Sie cogitabam: hic parvae conſurtudinis 

Cauſa hujus mortem tam fer: familiariter 
Quid | #/ 2 amaſſet 4 Quad mihi hic faciet patri by” 
It were caſy to multiply examples, but I ſpare the 


reader. Though nothing may , ſeem, at firſt ſight, 


more inconſtant, variable, and capricious, than the 
thought of man, yet he will eaſily collect, that cha- 
rafter, paſſion, ſyſtem, or circumſtance can, each in its 


turn, by a ſecret yet ſure influence, bind its extra- 


vagant ſtarts and ſallies; and effect, at length, as ne- 
ceſſary a conformity of repreſentation of theſe inter- 
nal movements, as of the viſible phaenomena of the 
natural world, A poor impoveriſhed ſpirit, who has 


no ſources of invention in himſelf, may be tempted 


to relieve his wants at the expence of his wealthier 
neighbour. But the ſuſpicion of real ability, is child- 
iſh. Common ſenſe ditects us, for the moſt part, to 
regard reſemblances in great writers, not as the pilfer- 
ings, or frugal acquiſitions of needy art, but as the 
honeſt fruits of genius, the free and liberal bounties of 
unenvying nature. 

III. Having learned, . our own conſcious re- 
flexion, the ſecret operations of reaſon, character, and 
paſſion, it now remains to contemplate their ects in 
viſible appearances. For nature is not more regular 
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324 A DISCOURSE ON 

and conſiſtent with herſelf in touching the fine and 
hidden ſprings of humanity, than in ordering the 
outward and groſſer movements. The thoughts and 
affections of men paint themſelves on the cauntenance; 
ſtand forth in airs and attitudes; and declare them- 


ſelves in all the diverſities of human action. This is 


a new field for mimic genius to range in; a great and 
glorious one, and which affords the nobleſt and moſt 
intereſting objects of imitation, For the external 
forms themſelves are grateful to the fancy, and, as 
being expreſſive of deſign, warm and agitate the heart 
with paſſion. Hence it is, that narrative poetry, 
which draws mankind under every apparent conſe- 
quence and effeft of paſſion, inchants the mind. And 
even the dramatic, we know, is cool and lifeleſs, and 
loſes half its efficacy, without ac. This, too, is 
the province of picture, flatuary, and all arts, which 
inform by mute figns, Nay, the mute arts may be 
ſtyled, almoſt without a figure, in this claſs of imi- 
zation, the moſt eloquent. For what words can ex- 
preſs airs and attitudes, like the pencil? Or, when 
the genius of the 5 is equal, who can doubt of 
giving the preference to that repreſentation, which, 
ſtriking | on the ſight, grows almoſt into reality, and 
is hardly conſidered by the inraptured thought, as 
fition? When paſſion is to be made, known by out- 
ward act, Homer himſelf yields the palm to Ka- 
pbael. 
But our buſineſs is with the poets. And, in review- 
ing this their largeſt and moſt favoured ſtock of ma- 
terials, 
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terials, can we do better than contemplate them in 
the very order, in which we before diſpoſed the 
workings | of the mind itſelf, the cauſes of theſe ap- 
pearances? | 
n begin with the affeftions. They have their 
riſe, as was obſerved, from the very conſtitution of hu- 
man nature, when placed i in given circumſtances, and 
| acted upon by certain occurrences. The perceptions 
of theſe inward commotions are uniformly the ſame, 
in all; and draw along with them the ſame, or ſimi- 
lar ſentiments and reflexions. . Hence. the appeal is 
made to every one's own conſciouſneſs, which declares 
the truth or falſhood of 'the imitation. When theſe 
commations are produced and made objective to ſenſe 
by viſible figns, is obſervation a more fallible guide, 
than conſciouſneſs? Or, doth experience atteſt theſe 
ſigns to be leſs ſimilar and uniform, than their occaſe- 
ons? By no means. Takea man under the impreſſion 
of joy, fear, grief, or any other of the ſtronger affe- 
ctions, and ſee, if a peculiar conformation of feature, 
ſome certain ſtretch of muſcle, or contortion of Imb, 
will not neceſſarily follow, as the clear and * 
ed index & his condition. Our natural curioſity is 
ever awake and attentive to theſe changes. And poe- 
try ſets herſelf at work, with eagerneſs, to catch and 
tranſcribe their yarious appearances. No correſpon- 
dency of repreſentation, then, needs ſurprize us; nor 
any the exacteſt reſemblance be thought ſtrange, where 
the object is equally preſent to all perſons. For it 
muſt be remarked of the vii ble effetts of MIND, as, 
I 4 before 
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before, of the pharnomena of the material world, that 
they are, ſimply, the objects of ohſervation. So that 
what was concluded of thefe, will hold alſo of the 
others; with this difference, that the. «Fes of inter- 
nal movements do not preſent themſelves ſo conſtantly 
to the eye, nor with that uniformity of appearance, as 
permanent, external exiſtencies. We cannot ſurvey 
them, at pleaſure, but as occaſion. offers: and we, 
Further, find them diverſified by the character, or diſ- 
| guiſed, i in ſome degree, by the artifice, of the perſons, 
in whom we obſerve them. But all the conſequence 
is, that, to ſucceed in this work of painting the He- 
natures of internal affiction, requires a larger experi- 
ence, or quicker penetration, than copying after ill 
life. Where the proper qualifications are poſſeſſed, 
and eſpecially in deſcribing the marks of vigorous af. 
fections, different writers cannot be ſuppoſed to vary 
more conſiderably, in this province of imitation, than 
in the otber. Our trouble therefore, on this head, 
i - may ſeem to be at an end. Vet it will be expected, 
| that ſo general a concluſion be inforced by ſome illuſ- 
trations... 1 31 
The paſſion of LOVE. is one of thoſe affeQions, 
which bear great ſway, in the human nature. Its 
working are violent. And its effetts on the perſon, 
poſſeſſed by it, and in the train of events, to which it 
gives occaſion, conſpicuous to all obſeryers. The pow- 
er of this commanding affection hath triumphed at all 
times. It hath: given birth to ſome of the greateſt 
and moſt ſignal en in HiHery; and hath fur- 
by T niſhed 
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POETICAL IMITATION. 1387 
nifhed the moſt inchanting ſcenes of faction. Poetry 
hath ever lived by it. The modern muſe hath hardl 
any exiſtence without it. Let us aſk, then, of this 
tyrant paſſion, whether its operations are not too fami- 
liar to ſenſe; its effe27s too viſible to the eye, to make 
it neceſſary for the poet to go beyond himſelf, and 
the ſphere of his own obſervation Tor __ N of 
his deſcriptions of it. 

To prevent all carl, let it be owes; that the 
fgns of this paſſion, I mean, the viſible effects, in 

which it ſhews itſelf, are various and almoſt infinite, 
It is reproached, above all others, with the names of 
capricious; fantaſtic, and unreaſonable. No wonder 
then, if it aſſume an endleſs variety of forms, and 
ſeem impatient, as it were, of any certain ſhape or 
poſture," Yet this Proteus of a paſſion may be fixed 
by the magic hand of the poet. Though it can occa- 
finally take all, yet it delights to be ſeen in ſomy 
ſhapes, more than others. Some of its effe&ts are 


known and obvious, and are perpetually recurring to 


obſervation, And theſe are ever fitteſt to the ends of 
poetry; every man pronouncing of ſuch repreſenta- 
tions from his proper experience, that they are from 
nature. Nay its very irregularities may be reduced to 
rule. There is not, in antiquity, a truer picture of this 
fond and froward paſſion, than is given us in the per- 


ſon of Terence's Phaedria from Menander. Horace and 


Perſius, when they ſet themſelves, on purpoſe, to ex- 
poſe and exaggerate its follies, eould imagine nothing 
beyond it. Vet we have much the ſame inconſiſtent 
character in JULIA in The two Gentlemen of Verona. 
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438 A DISCOURSE ON 


"Shall i it 5 now ſaid, that Sha leſpear copied from 

"Terence, as. Terence from Menander? Or is it not 

as, plain to common ſenſe, that the Engliſh poet is 
original, as that the Latin poet was an imitator? 

_. Shakeſpear, on another occaſion, deſeribes the ya- 


rious, external ſymptoms of this extravagant affecti- 


on. Amongſt others, he inſiſts, . there is no ſurer ſign 
of being in love. than. when every thing about you 
2 demanftrates_ 4 careleſs deſolation. [ As yau like it. 
od ui. Sc. 8.] Suppoſe now the poet to have taken in 
band the ſtory of a neglected, abandoned lover; for 
inſtance of Ariadne; a ſtory, which antient poetry 


took a pleaſure to relate, and which hath been touch- 


ed with infinite grace by the tender, paſſionate muſe 
of Catullus and Ovid. Suppoſe him to give a pour- 
trait of her paſſion in that diſtreſsful moment when, 
from the naked beach, ſhe views the parting ſail 
<< of Theſeus,” This was a time for all the ſigns of 
deſolation to ſhew themſelves. And could we doubt of 
his deſcribing thoſe very /igns, which nature's ſelf di- 
fuel, long ago, to Catullus? 


py . flavo retinens ſubtilem vertice mitram, 
Mon contexta levi velatum pettus amictu, 


Von tereti ſtrophio luctantes vincta papillas; 


Omnia quae toto delapſa # corpore paſſim 


EO " nr ante pedes fultus alis alludebant. 


q 
191 


But. 8 is 2 higher. inſtance in view. The hu- 
manity and eaſy elegance of the two Latin poets, juſt 
mentioned, joined to an unaffected naiuetꝭ of expreſ- 
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ſion, were, perhaps, moſt proper to deſcribe the pes» 
tulancies, the caprices, the ſoftneſſes of this paſſion 
in common life. To paint its tragie and more awful 
diſtreſſes, to melt the ſoul into all the ſympathies of 
ſorrow, is the peculiar character of Virgil's poetry. 
His talents were, indeed, univerſal. But I think we 
may give it for the characteriſtic of his muſe, that 
ſhe was, beyond all others, poſſeſſed of a ſovereign 
power of touching the tender paſſions. Euripides“ 
ſelf, whoſe genius was moſt reſembling to his, of all 

the ancients, holds, rene vat the ſecond "POE in 
this praiſe. | 
A poet, thus aecbitnplithel would omit, n 
be ſure, no occaſion of yielding to his natural bias of 
recording the diſtreſſes of love. He diſcovered his ta- 
lent, as well as inclination very early, in the Bacs- 
lies; and even, where one ſhould leaſt expect it, in 
his Georgict. But the faireſt opportunity offered in 
his great deſign of the Azneis. Here one ſhould ſup- 
poſe, the whole bent of his genius would exert itſelf. 
And we are not diſappointed.  T ſpeak not of that 
ſucceſſion of ſentiments, reflextons, and expoſftulations, 
which flow, as in a continued ſtream of grief, from 
the firſt diſcovery of her heart to her ſiſter, to her laſt 
frantic and inflamed reſentments. Theſe belong to 
the former. article of mternal movements: and need 
not be confidered. My concern at preſent, is with 
thoſe vi/ible, external indications, the ſenſible marks 
and fignatures (as expreſſed in looł, air, and ation) 
of this tormenting frenzy. The hiſtory of "theſe," as 
related 
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related in the narrative part of Dido's ies, | 
would comprehend ev 'ry natural Stuation of a perſon, 
under love's diſtractions. And it were ho unpleaſing 
amuſement to follow and contemplate her, in a ſeries 
of pictures, from her firſt attitude, of hanging on the 
mouth” of Aeneas, through all the gradual exceſſes of 
her rage, to the concluding fatal 4% of deſperation. 
But they are deeply imprinted on every ſchoolboy's 


memory. It need only be obſerved, that they are 


ſuch, as almoſt neceſſarily ſpring up from the cir- 
cumftances of her caſe, and which every reader, on 
firſt view, as agreeing to his c on notices and obſer- 
vena pronounces natural. n 


It may ſeem enn e to . theſe 
pourtraitures of -paſſion, ſo ſuitable to all our expe- 
ctations, and in drawing which the genius of the 
great poet ſo eminently excelled, to the original hand 
and deſign of Virgil. But the perverſe humour of 
criticiſm, occaſioned by this inveterate prejudice © of 
© taking all reſemblances for thefts,” will allow no 
ſuch thing. Before it will decide of this matter, every 
ancient. writer, who but incidentally touches a love- 
adventure, muſt be ſought: out and brought in evi- 
dence againſt him. And finding-that Homer hath his 
Calypſo, and Euripides and Apollonius their Medea, it 


adjudges the entire epiſode to be ſtolen by piece- 


meal, and patched up out of their writings. I have 


2 learned critic now before me, who roundly aſſerts, 


that, but for the n there had been no 


&« fourth 


ſemblance there are. It could 05 be otherwiſe. But 


all the uſe a candid reader, who comes to his author 


with the true ſpirit of a critic, will make of them, 


is to ſhe w. how juſtly the poet copies nature, which 
4e had ſuggeſted. fimilar repreſentations to his pr 0 5 


6c ceſſors. bs | 1 


TER” 2 


_ What is here conclada of the 1 her, cannot b 


hold more ſtrongly of the boifterous paſſions. "Theſe 


do not ſhelter, and conceal themſelves within the 
man, It is, particularly, of their nature, to ſtand 
forth, and ſhew themſelves in outward act iont. Of 
the more illuſtrious effefts of the ruder . paſſions 
the chief are contentions and wars — regum & po- 
pulorum aeftus 5 which, by reaſon of the grandeur 
of the ſubject, and its important conſequences, ſo 
fitted to ſtrike the thought, and fire the affections 
of the reader, poetry, I mean the higheſt and ſub - 
limeſt ſpecies of it, chuſes EY to deſcribe. In 
the conduct of ſuch deſcription, ſome difference will 


ariſe from the inſtruments in uſe for annoyance of the 


enemy, and, in general, the ſtate of art military; 
but the actuating paſſions of rage, ambition, emulation, 
thirſt of honour, revenge, &c. are invariably the ſame, 


and are conſtantly evidenced by the ſame external 


marks or characters. The ſhocks of armies, ſingle com- 


bats 3 the hans and n of anker 5 e | 


2 hui Hole invs, Predogom. ad 2 Rho: 


HFS 


deaths, 
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which leave their impreſſions on the mind of the po- 
et, in as diſtin and uniform characters, as the great 
conſtituent parts of the material univerſe itſelf. He 
hath only to look abroad into /ife and action for the 
model of all ſuch repreſentations. On which account 
we can rarely be certain, that the picture is not from 
nature, though an exact reſemblance give to ſuperfi- 


cial and unthinking obſervers the ſuſpicion of art. 


The ſame reaſoning extends to all the phaenomena 


of human life, which are the effects or conſequences 


of ſtrong affections, and which ſet mankind before us 
in geſlures, looks, or actions, declarative of the inward 
ſuggeſtions of the heart. It can ſeldom be affirmed 
with confidence, in ſuch caſes, on the ſcore of any 
ſimilarity, that one repreſentation imitates another; 
ſince an ordinary attention to the ſame common ori- 
ginal, ſufficiently accounts for both. The reader, if he 
fees fit, will apply theſe remarks to the battles, games, 


travels, &c. of a great poet; the ſuppoſed ſterility of 
whoſe genius, hath been charged with ſerving itſelf 


which furniſh out the ſtate and magnificence'of the 
epic muſe, are, all of them, fixed, determinate objefts; 


4 


deaths, flratagems, and the other attendants on battle, 


pretty freely of the — inexhauſted ſtores of Ho- 


mer. In ſum; 


AQ Quicquid agunt 3 votum, tin, ira, voluptas, 
Caudia, So. 


whatever be the afuating paſſion, it cannot but be 


thought unfair to ſuſpect the artiſt of imitation ; ; where 


nothing 
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nothing more is pretended than a reſemblanice\ in the 


draught of Jo milar 9s 525 is not e to be 


are 


2. If ehis. be 3 1 ſhall ea to A the | 
leſs of the MANNERS; which are not leſs conſtant in 
their effe&s,-than the Ass ions. When the character 
of any perſon hath been ſignified, and his ſituation de- 


ſcribed, it: is not wonderful, that twenty different 
Writers ſhould hit on the ſame attitudes, or employ 


him in the ſame manner. When Mercury is ſent to 


command the departure of Ulyſſes from Calypſo, our 


previous acquaintance with the hero's character, makes 
us expect to find him in the preciſe attitude, given to 


him by the poet, ** ſitting in ſolitude on the ſea-ſhore, 


« and caſting a wiſhful eye towards Ithaca. Or, 
when, in the Iliad, an embaſly is diſpatched to treat 


with the reſentful and vindictive, but brave Achilles, 


nothing could be more obvious, than to draw the pu- 
pil of Chiron in his tent ſoothing his at foul wath | 


+ his harp and finging | 
0 immortal deeds of heroes 0 if ings» 


It was the like attention to nature, which led Milton | 
to diſpoſe of his fallen angels after the manner, de- 


ſcribed in the ſecond book of Paradiſe loft. > 

To multiply inſtances, when every poet in every 

page is at hand to furniſh them, were egregious tri - 

fling. In all cafes of this ſort, the known character, 

in conjunction with the circum/tances of the perſon 
deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, determines the particular action or enply- 
ment, for the moſt part, ſo abſolutely, that it requires 
ſome induſtry to miſtake it. In ſaying which, I do 
not forget, what many have, perhaps, been ready to 
object to me long ſince, ** that what is natural is not 
ve therefore of neceflity obvious All the amazing 
<« flights of Homer's or Shakeſpear- s fancy ate found 
cc agreeable to nature, when contemplated by the ca- 
<« pable reader; but who. will ſay, that, therefore; 
<& they muſt have preſented themſelves to the genera- 
< lity of writers? The office of Hanemei is one thing, 
cc and of invention, another.” 

Properly ſpeaking, what we call invention in poetry 
is, in reſpect of the matter of it, ſimply, obſervation. 
And it is in the arrangement, uſe, and application of 
his materials, not in the inveſtigation of them, that the 
exerciſe of the poet's genius principally conſiſts. In 
the caſe of immediate and direct imagery, which is 
the ſubject at preſent, nothing more is requiſite, than 
to paint truly, what nature preſents to the eye, or 
common ſenſe ſuggeſts to the mind of the writer, 
A vivacity of thought will, indeed, be neceſſary to run 
over the ſeveral eien aner of any appearance, and 
a juſt diſcernment will be wanting, out of a number, 
to ſelect ſuch peculiar circumſtances, as are moſt ad- 
apted to ſtrike the imagination. It is not therefore 
pretended, that the ſame, images muſt occur to all. 
Sluggiſh, unactive underſtandings, which ſeldom look 
abroad into living nature, or, when they do, have 
not cu Aan or rigane enqugh: to direct their atten- 
tion 
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tion to the nicer particularities of her beauties, will 
unavoidably - overlook: the commoneſt appearances: 
Or, wanting that juſt perception of what is beautiful, 
which we call taſe, will as often miſtake in the choice 
of thoſe circumſtances, which they may have hap- 


pened to contemplate. But quick, perceptive, intel - 
ligent minds (and of fuch only I can be thought to 


ſpeak) will hardly fail of ſeeing nature in the ſame 
light; and of noting the ſame diſtin& features and 
proportions. The ſuperiority of Homer and Sbakeſpear 


to other poets doth not lie in theĩt diſcovery of netu 


ſentiments or images, but in the ſorceable manner, 
in which their ſublime genius taught them to Wan 


and impreſs old 1 

And to inforce what is here: Gai of the familiarity 
of this claſs of the poet's materials, one. may, further, 
appeal to the caſe of the other mimeric arts, which 
have no aſſiſtance from: narration. Gertain ge/tures, 
hoks, or attitudes are ſo immediately declarative of 
the internal attuating cauſes,. that, on the ſlighteſt 


view of the picture or flatue, we collect the real ſtate 


of the perſons repreſented. This figure, we ſay, 
ſtrongly expreſſes the paſſion of grief; that, of anger; 
that, of jey; and ſo of all the other affections. Or, 
again, when the particular paſſion is characterized, 
the general temper and diſpoſition, which we call the 
manners, is elearly diſcernible. There is a liberal and 
graceful air, which diſcovers a fine temperature of 
the affections, i in one; a Cloſe and ſullen aſpect, de- 
claring a narrow contracted ſelfiſhneſs in another. In 
Vol. II. KR ſhort, 
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ſhort, Mina is ſcarcely any mark or feature of the 
buman mind, any peculiarity of diſpoſition or cha- 
racter, which the artiſt does not ſet off and make 
appear at once, to the view, by ſome certain turn or 
conformation of the outward figure. Now this effect 
of his art would be impoſſible, were it not, that re- 


gular and conſtant obſervation hath found ſuch exter- 


nal figns conſociated with the correſpondent internal 
workings. A heaven overbung with clouds, the toſſing 
of waves, and intermingled flaſhes of lightning are not 
ſurer indications of a Harm, than the gloomy face, diſ- 
tarted limb, and: indignant eye are of the outrage of 


conflicting paſſion. The ſimpleſt ſpectator is capable 


of obſerving this. And the artiſt deceives himſelf, 


dr would reflect a falſe honour: on his art, who ſuſ- - 


pects there is wp 1 in ren Wr Ao 


veries. 


It is true, ſome great painters have Sought it 


convenient to explain the deſign of their works by 


inſcriptions. We find this expedient to have been 
practiſed of old by Polygnotus, as may be gathered 


from the deſcription given us, of two of his pictures 


by Pauſanias; and the ſame thing is obſervable of 
ſome of the beſt modern maſters. But their inten- 
tion was only to ſignify the names of the principal 
perſons, and to declare the general ſcope of their pic- 
tures. ' And ſo far this uſage may not be amiſs in 
large compoſitions,” and eſpecially on new or uncom- 
mon ſubjects. But-ſhould an artiſt borrow the aſſiſ- 
- 54 aa to tell us as: 67”: 

| titudes, 
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tinides, and to interpret to us the expreſſion of each 
figure, ſuch a piece of intelligence muſt needs be 
thought very impertinent; ſince they muſt be very 
unqualified to paſs their judgment on works of this 
ſort; who had not, from their own obſervation, col- 
lected the vifible figns, uſually attendant on any cha- 
rafter or paſſion; and whom therefore the repreſen- 
tation of theſe ne, would not lead to a certain know- 
ledge of the character or paſſion intended. hd 

| Nay there is one advantage which wma Wand, 
in this reſpect, over narration, and even poetry itfelF. 
For though poetry repreſent the. undd objects, the ſame 
ſenſible marks of the internal movements, as paint- 
ing, yet it doth it with leſs particularity and exatneſs, 
My meaning will be underſtood in reflecting, that 
words can only give us, even when moſt 'expteflive, 
the general image. The pencil touches its ſmalleſt and 
minuteſt ſpecialities. And this will explain the reaſon 
why any remarkable correſpondeney of air, feature, 
attitude, &c. in two pictures, will, commonly and 
with good reaſon, convict one or both of them of 
imitation: whereas this concluſion is by no means fo 
certain from a correſpondeney of deſcription in two 
poems. For the odds are prodigious againſt fuch ex- 
actneſs of ſimilitude, when the ſlighteſt trace of the 
pencil forms a ſenſible difference: But poets, who 
do not convey ideas with the ſame preciſion and diſ- 
tinctneſs, cannot be juſtly liable to this imputation, 
even where the general image repreſented happens to | 
* the fame, Virgil, one would think; on a very 
e affect- 
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affecting occalion, might have When the wing 


repreſentation of bis hero, : 
Multa gemens largeque hume&tat flumine Wie 


without any ſuſpicion of communicating with oor, 
who had laid, in like manner, of his, 


Aale dapux lv, Got api AAG. 
But had two painters, in preſenting this image, 


agreed i in the ſame particularities of poſture, inclina- 


tion of the head, air of the face, &c, no one could 
doubt a moment, that the one was ſtolen from the 
other. Which ſingle obſervation, if attended to, will 


greatly abate the prejudice, uſually entertained on 


this ſubject. We think it incredible, amidf the in- 
finite diverſity of the poet's materials, that any two 
ſhould accord in the choice of the very ſame; more 
eſpecially when deſcribed with the ſame crrcumflances. | 
But we forget, that the ſame materials are left in 
common to all poets, and that the very circumſtances, 
alledged, can be, in words, but Kats n ane 
imperfectly delineated. _ 

3. Of the calmer ſentiments, which come withia 
the province of poetry, and, breaking forth into out- 
ward act, furniſh matter to deſcription, the moſt re- 
markable in their operations are thoſe of religion. It 
18 certain, that the principal of thoſe rites and cere- 
monies, of thoſe outward acts of homage which have 
prevailed in different ages and countries, and conſti- 
tuted the public religion of mankind, had their riſe in 
, . wn 
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our common nature, and were the genuine product 
of the workings of the human mind e. For it is the 
mere illuſion of this inveterate error concerning imi- 
tation, in general, which ' Mth- miſled” ſome great 
names to imagine them traductive from each other. 
But the occaſion does not require us to take the mat- 
ter ſo deep. The office of poetry in deſcribing the 
ſolemnity of her religious ritual is to look no farther, 
than the eſtabliſned modes of the age and country, 
whoſe manners it would repreſent. Tf theſe ſhould 
be the ſame at different times. in two religions, or the 
religion itſelf continue unchanged, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that the repreſentations of them by different 
writers will agree to the minuteſt reſemblance, | Not 
only the general ite or ceremony will be the fame ; but 
the very peculiarities of its performance, which are 
preſcribed by rule, remain unaltered. Thus, if re- 
_ digious ſentiments uſually expreſs themſelves, in all 
men, by a certain poſture of the body, direction of the 
hands, turn of the countenance, &c. theſe figns are uni- 
formly and faithfully pictured in all devotional pour- 
traits. So, again, if by the genius of any particular 
religion, to which the poet is carefully to adhere, the 
practice of ſacrifices, auguries, omens, luſtrations, &c. 

be required in its eſtabliſhed ceremonial, the draught 
af this diverſity of ſuperſtitions, and of their minuteſt 
particulars, will have a neceſlary place in any work, 


proleing, to delineate ſuch religion; 8 Re re- 


6 Div. Lic. vol. i. par. 1. p. 355. ed. 1741. 
23 ſemblance 
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ſemblance its deſcriptions may be foreſecn to have to 
thoſe of any other, 

The reader will proceed to apply theſe W 
where he ſecs fit. Fot it may ſcarcely ſeem worth 
while to take notice of the inſinuation, which a po- 
lite writer, but no very able critic, hath thrown out 
againſt the entire uſe of religious deſcription in poetry, 
I fay the entire uſe; for ſo I underſtand him, when 


he ſays, ©© the religion of the gentiles had been woven 


** into the contexture of all the antient poetry with 
mm very agreeable mixture, which made the moderns 
4 A to give that of Chriſtianity a place alſo in 
<< their poems a.“ He ſeems not to have conceived, 
that the viſible effedts of religious opinions and diſpo- 
fitions, conſtitute à principal part of what is moſt 
ſtriking in the ſublimer poetry. The narrative ſpe- 
cies. delights in or rather cannot ſubſiſt without, theſe 
ſolemn pictures of the religious ritual; and the theatre 
is never more moved, than when its awful ſcenery 
is exhibited in the dramatic. Or, if he meant this 
cenſure, of the intervention of ſuperior agents, and 
what we call machinery, the obſervation (though it 
be ſeconded by one, whoſe profeſſion ſhould have 
n . 5 e 105 is not more to the purpoſe. 


A Sit Wirzian eras Works, wall i. p. 245. ed | 
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«© La machine du 8 ene fouvoir 

« celefle, la nature des epiſodes, tout ce qui depend de la 
„ tyrannie ds la coutume, & de cet inſtinct qui on nomme 
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For the pomp. of the epic muſe demands to be furniſh- 
ed with a train of theſe celeſtial perſonages. Intend- 
ing, as ſhe doth, to aſtoniſh the imagination with 
whatever. is moſt. auguſt within the- compaſs of -hu- 
man thought, it is not poſſible. for her to accompliſh 
this great end, but by the miniſtry of ſupernatural 
intelligencies, YER AMBAGES EN MINISTERIA 
DEOR ux. | 
Or, the proof of theſe two blows may be given 
more preciſely. thus: The relation. of man to the 
0 deity, being as eſſential to his nature, as that which 
he bears to his fellow- citizens, religion becomes as 
<< neceſſary a part of a ſerious! and ſublime narration 
6 of human life, as civil actions. And as the ſublime 
< nature of it requires even virtues and vices to be 
<© perſonified, much more is it neceſſary, that ſuper- 
© natural agency ſhould bear a part in it. For, what- 
<< ever ſome ſects may think of religion's being a di- 
vine philoſophy in the mind, the poet muſt - exhibit 
© man's addreſſes to heaven in . and hea- 
ee ven's. intervention by vi/ible agency.” + 

So that the intermixture of — in every bonn 
of view, is not only agreeable, but neceſſary to the 
very genius of, at leaſt, the higheſt claſs of poetry. 
Antients and moderns might therefore be led to the 
diſplay. of this ſacred ſcenery, without fectation. And 
for what concerns Cbriſtian poets, in particular, we 
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ſee from an inſtance at home (hatever may be the 


had in his eye) that, Where the ſubject is proper to 
receive it, it can appear with as much grace, as in 
the poets of. paganiſm. It may be concluded then, 
univerſally, that religion is the proper object of poe- 
try, which, wants no prompter of a preceding model 
to give it an introduction; and that the forms, under 


which it preſents. itſelf, are too maniſeſt a glaring 


to obſervation, to eſcape any writer, 1 
The caſe is ſomewhat different with — I call 
the, moral and cecongmical ſentiments, Theſe operate 


indeed within, and by their buſy and active powers 
adminiſter abundant matter to poetic deſcription, 


which alone; is equal to theſe unſeen workings. For 
their actings on the body are too feeble to produce 
any viſible alteration of the outward form. Their 
fine and delicate movements are to be apprehended 


only and ſurveyed by conſcious attentive reflexion. 


They are not, uſually, of force enough to wield the 
machine of man; to diſcompoſe his frame or diſtort 
his feature: and ſo rarely come to be ſuſceptible of 
picture or repreſentation... One may compare the ſub- 
tle,operations of theſe ſentiments on the human form, 
to the gentle breathing of the air on the ſace of na- 
ture. Its ſoft aſpirations; may be perceived; its nim 
ble and delicate ſpirit may diffuſe itſelf through 2b O 
and fields, and its pervading inſſuence cheriſn and in- 
vigorate all animal or uepetative. being. Vet no exter- 
ook nee its Neun to ſenſe. It acts inviſibly, 


and 
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and therefore no power of imitation can give'it form 
and colouring, Its impulſes muſt; at leaſt, have'#'cer- 
tain degree of ſtrength: it muſt wave the graſs, i 
cline trees, and ſcatter leaves, before the painter ean 
lay hold of it; and draw it into'deſtription. Juſt ſo it 
is with our calmer ſentiments; They ſeldom ſtir or 
diſorder the human frame. T hey ſpring up caſually, 
and as circumſtances concur, within us; but; as it 
were, ſink and die away again, like paſſing pales, 
without leaving any impreſs or mark of violence be- 
hind them. In ſhort, when they do not grow out of 


fixed characters, or are prompted by paſſion, he wo | 


0 T believe, ever make themſelves viſible. 

- And this obſervation reaches as well to event wha 
e in life, as to the corporal figure of the perſon 
in whom they operate. The ſentiments, here ſpoken 


of, however naturally or even neceſſarily they may 


occur to the mind on certain occaſions, yet have ſel- 
dom or never any immediate effect on conſequent 
action. And the reaſon is, that we do not proceed to 


af on the ſole concluſions of the underſtanding; un- 
leſs fuch concluſions, by frequent meditation, or the 


cooperating influence of ſome affeQion, excite a fer- 
ment in the mind, and impell the will by paſſion. 
Such moral aphoriſms as theſe, that friendſhip 7s 
*© the medicine of life, and, that our country, as 


including all other interęſts, claims our firſt regard, ky: 


though likely to obtrude themſelves upon us on a 
thouſand occaſions, yet would never have urged A- 
en to ſach a train of action on, as makes the ſtriking 
part 
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part of ah. Iliad; or Ulyſſes, to that hich runs 
through the intire Odyſley ; if a ſtrong, inſtinctive 
affeQion in both had not conſpired to produce it. 
When produced therefore, they are to be conſidered 
as the genuine conſequences, not of theſe moral ſen- 
timents, taken ſimply by themſelves, but of ſtrong be- 
nevolence.of ſoul, implanted by nature, and ſtrength- 
ened by habit. They are properly then, the reſult of 
the manners, or paſſions, which have been already 
contemplated. Our ſentiments, merely as ſuch, ter- 
minate in themſelves, and furniſh no n ** 
rent matter to deſcription. 
The ſame concluſion . it ſt hs 3 
hold of our religious, as moral ſentiments, were we to 
regard them only in this view of diſpaſſionate and cool 
refiexions. . For ſuch, reflexions produce no change of 
feature, no alteration in the form or countenance, nor 
are they neceſſarily. followed by any ſenſible demon- 
ſtration of their power in outward action. But then 
it uſually happens (which ſets the wideſt difference 
between the two caſes) that the one, as reſpecting an 
object, whoſe very idea intereſts ſtrongly, and puts all 
our faculties in motion, are, almoſt of neceſſity, aſ- 
ſociated with the impelling cauſes of affection; and 
ſo expreſs themſelves in legible ſigns and characters. 
Whereas, the other ſentiments, reſpecting human na- 
ture and its neceſſities, are frequently no other than a 
calm indifferent ſurvey of common life, «unattended 
with any emotion or inciting principle of action. 
Hence religion, inſpitifa all its meditations with en- 


— 
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thuſiaſm, generally hows. itſelf in outward figns; 
whereas we frequently diſcern. no traces, as neceſſa- 


rily attendant upon moral. Which difference is worth 


the noting, were it only for the ſake of ſeeing more 


diſtinctly the vaſt advantage of poetry, above all other 
modes of imitation. For theſe, explaining themſelves 
by the help of natural media, which preſent a real 
reſemblance, are able but imperfectly to deſcribe reli- 
gious ſentiments; in as much as they expreſs the ge- 
neral vague diſpoſition only, and not the preciſe ſemi- 
ments themſelves. And in moral, they can frequently 
give us no image Or repreſentation at all. While poe- 
try,. which tells its meaning by artificial figns, con- 
veys diſtinct and clear notices of this claſs of moral 


and religious conceptions, which afford ſuch mighty 


entertainment to the human mind. But it ſerves to 
a further purpoſe, more immediately relative to the 
ſubject of this inquiry. For theſe ethic and prudential 
concluſions, being ſeen to produce no. immediate gf 
fe in look, attitude, or action, we are to regard 
them only in their remoter and leſs direct conſe- 
quences, as influencing, at a diſtance, the civil and 
oeconomical affairs of life. 

And in this view they open a freſh field FO imita- 
tion; not quite ſo ſtriking to the ſpectator, perhaps, 
but eve that, into which religion, with 
all its multiform ſuperſtitions, before led us. For to 


theſe internal workings, aſſiſted and puſhed forward ; 


by the wants and neceſſities of our nature, which ſet 
the inven tiue powers on e are ultimately to be 
| referred 
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referred: that vaſt congeries of political, timil, commer- 
cial, and mechanic inſtitutions, of thoſe infinite manu- 
| faftures, arts, and exerciſes, which come in to the re- 
lief or embelliſhment; of human life, Add to theſe 
all thoſe nameleſs events and ations, which though 
determined by no fixed habit, or leading affettion, 
human prudence, providing for its ſecurity or inte- 
reſts, in certain circumſtances, naturally projects and 
preſcribes. Theſe are ample materials for deſcription ; 
and the greater poetry neceſſarily comprehends a 
large ſhare of them. Yet in all delineations of this 
ſort two things are obſervable, 1. That in the Batter, 
which are the pure reſult of our reaſoning concerning 
expediency ,- common ſenſe, in given_ conjunctures, 
often leads to the ſame meaſures; As when Lſſes in 
Homer diſguiſes himſelf, for the ſake of coming at a 
more exact information of the ſtate of his family; 
or, when Oreſtes in Sophocles does the ſame, to bring 
about the cataſtrophe of the Elidtra. 2. In reſpet 
of the former (which is of principal conſideration) 
the eſtabliſhed modes and practices of life being the 
proper and only archetype, experience and common 
obſervation cannot fail of pointing, with the greateſt 
certainty to them. 80 that in the one caſe different 
writers may concur in treating the ſame matter, in 
the other, they muſt. But this laſt will bear a little 
farther illuſtration. 
The critics on Homer "TR comple; with SIE 
ration, in him, the almoſt infinite variety of images 


and pictures, taken from the intire circle of human 
* | 6 arts. 
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. Whatever the wit of man had invented for the 


dr or ornament of ſociety in manual exerciſes 


and operations is found to haye a place i in his writings. 


Rural affairs, in their ſeveral branches; the mechanic; 
and all the polite arts of ſculpture, painting, and archi- 
teckure, are occaſionally hinted at in his poems; or, 
rather, their various imagery, ſo far as the q were 
known and practiſed in thoſe times, is fully and 


largely diſplayed. Now this, tho” it ſhew the 5 
gious extent of his obſervation and diligent curioſity, 


which could ſearch thro' all the ſtorehouſes and ma- 
gazines of art, for materials of deſcription, yet is not 


to be placed to the ſcore of his ſuperior inventive fa 


culty ; nor infers any thing to the diſadvantage of 
ſucceeding poets, whoſe ſubjeAs might oblige them 
to the ſame deſcriptions; any more than his vaſt ac- 
quaintance with natural ſcenery, in all. its number- 


leſs appearances, implies a want of genius in later imi- 


tators, who, if they ventured, at all, into this pro- 


vince, were conſtrained | to give us the , unvaried 


repreſentations.. 

The truth, as every one ſees, is, briefly, this. 
The reſtleſs ef inquiſitive mind of man had ſucceed- 
ed in the diſcovery or improvement of the number- 
leſs arts of life. Theſe, for the convenience of me- 
thod, are conſidered as making a large part of thoſe 
ſenſible external Fects, which ſpring from our inter- 
nal ſentiments or rea ſonings,. But, though they ulti- 
mately reſpect | thoſe. reaſonings, as their ſource, yet 
they, | in no degree, depend on the actual exertion of 

them 
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them in the breaſt of the poet. He copies only the 


cuſtoms of the times, of which he writes, that is, 
the ſenſible ee themſelves. Theſe are permanent 
objects, and may, nay muſt be the ſume, whatever be 
the ability or genius of the coprey. In ſhort, taken 


together, they make up what, in the largeſt ſenſe of 


the word, we may call, with the painters, i coftum? ; 
which though it be a real excellence ſcrupulouſly to 
obſerve, yet it requires nothing more than exact ob- 
ſervation and hiſtorical knowledge of facts to do it. 
And now having the various objects of portical imi- 
tation before us (the greateſt part of which, as appears, 
muſt, and the reſt may, occur to the obſervation of 
the poet) we come to this concluſion, which, though 
it may ftartle the parallelift, there ſeems no method of 
eluding that of any fingle image or ſentiment, con- 
„ fſidered ſeparately and by itſelf, 'it can never be af- 
© firm'd certainly, hardly with any ſhew of reaſon, 
merely on account of its agreement in ſabjed?-matter 
„with any other, that it was copied from it.“ If 
there be any foundation of this inferenee, it muſt 
then be laid, not in the matter, but MANNER of imi- 
tation. But here, again, the ſubject branches out 
into various particulars; which, to be ſeen diſtinctly, 
will demand a new diviſion, and require us to N 
ceed In ene and wwe üs ak. . oy” 
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ſaar of imitation, like the material of umu ben. 
ledge, 
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ledge, are 2 common ſtock, which experience fur- 
niſhes to,all men. And it is in the operations of the 
mind upon them, that the glory of poetry, as of fei- 
ence, conſiſts. Here the genius of the poet hath room 
to ſhew itſelf ; and from hence alone is the praiſe of 
originality to be aſcertained. The fondeſt admirer of 
antient art would never pretend that Palladio had co. 
pied Vitruvius, merely from his working with the 
ſame materials of wood, fone, or marble, which this 
creat maſter had employed before him. ' But were the 
general Je/ign of theſe two architects the ſame in any 
buildings; were their choice and arrangement of the 
ſmaller members remarkably ſimilar; were their works 
conducted in the fame /tyle, and their ornaments fi- 
niſhed in the ſame taſte; every one would be apt to 
pronounce on firſt ſight, that the one was borrowed 
from the other. Even a correſpondency i in any one 
of theſe points might create a ſuſpicion. For what 
likelihood, amidſt an infinite variety of methods, which 
offer themſelves, as to each of theſe particulars, that 
there ſhould be found, without 4e/ign, à ſignal con- 
currence in any one? Tis then in the uſage And dif- 
poſition of the objects of poetry, that we are to ſeek 


for proofs and evidences of plagiariſm. ' And yet it 


may not be every inſtance of ſimilarity, that will fa« 


— here. For the queſtion recurs, whether of 


the ſeveral forms, of which his materials are ſuf- 


<< ceptible, there be nothing in the nature of things, 


* which determines the artiſt to prefer a particulur 
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principles may as well account for a conformity in the 
manner, as We have ſeen them do for an identity of 
matter, in works of | imitation. - And to this queſtion 
nothing can be replied, till we have taken an accu- 
rate ſurvey of this ſecond diviſion. of our ſubject 
Luckily, the alluſion to architecture, Juſt touched 
upon, points to the very method, in which it may 
be moſt diſtinctly purſued. . For here too, the Man- 
NER of amitation, if conſidered in its full extent, 1 
in 1. The general plan or diſpoſition of a poem. 2. The 
choice and application of pariiciuar ſubjecti. and 3. The 
expreſſion. | 

1. All poetry, as 3 Bacon admirably obſerves, 
© nihil_aliud eff quam HISTORIAE IMITATIO AD 
4 pLACITUM,” By which is not meant, that the 
poet is at liberty to conduct his imitation abſolutely 
in any manner he pleaſes, but with ſuch deviations 
from the rule of hiſtory, as the end of poetry pre- 
ſeribes. This end is, univerſally, PLEASURE; as 
that of- ſimple hiſtory, is, 1NFORMATION. , And 
from a reſpect to this end, together with ſome proper 
allowance for the diverſity of the ſubjeft matter, and 
the mode of imitation { I mean whether it be in the 
way of recital; or of action,) are the eſſential diffe- 
rences of portry from mere hiſtory, and the form or 
diſpefition of it's ſeveral ſpecies, derived. What theſe 
differences are, and what the general plan in the com- 
polition of each ſpecies, will appear from conſidering 
the defects of ſimple LE. in aer to the main 
_ which poetry deſigns. . 


| Some 


- 


Some of theſe are obſerved by the great perſon, | 
before mentioned, which F — want — 
giving in his own words. 

4 1. Cum res 4 qui verae | hiſtorias 
te ſybjiciuntur, non ſint ejus amplitudinis, in qua ani- 


a 


' 3 


% ma humana ſibi ſatisfaciat, praeſto eſt pos, quae 


c facta magis heroica confingat. 2. Cum hiſtoria 
e vera ſuccefſus rerum minime pro meritis virtutum 
& ſcelerum, narret; corrigit eam pots, & exitus 
% & fortunas, ſecundum merita, & ex lege Neme- 
& ſeos, exhibet. 3. Cum hiſtoria vera, obviã rerum 


« ſatietate & ſimilitudine, animae humana faſtidio 


c ſit ; reficit eam poëſis, inexpectata, & varia & vi- 
c ciſſitudinum plena canens.—Quare & merito etiam 
£6 divinitatis cujuſpiam particeps videri poſſit; quia 
* animum erigit & in ſublime rapit; rerum ſimula- 
& chra ad animi deſideria accommodands, non animum 


r rebus (quod ratio facit, & hiftoria) ſubmittendo 2 


Theſe advantages chiefly reſpect the narrative poe- 
try, and above all, the Epos. There are others, ſtill 
more general, and more directly to the purpoſe of this 
inquiry. For 4. The hiftorian'is bound to record 4 
ſeries of independent events and actions; and ſo, at 
once, falls into two defects, which make him inea- 


pable of affording perfect pleaſure to the mind. For 


1. The flow of paſſion, produced in us by contem- 
plating any egnal ' event, is greatly checked and. dife. 
turbed e nanny; and fucceſſin ws ations, | 4 n 


x Da avcu. Seien. lb. b. © 13. 
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162 A DISCOURSE ON 

2. being obliged to paſs with celerity over each tranſ- 
action (for otherwiſe hiſtory would be too tedious for 
the purpoſe of information) he has not time to draw 
out ſingle circumſtances in full light and impreſs them 
with all their force on the imagination. Poetry reme- 
dies theſe two defects. By confining the attention to 
one object only, it gives the fancy and affections fair 
play : and by bringing forth to view and even magni- 
fying all the circumſtances of that one, it gives to eve- 
ry ſubject its proper dignity and importance. 5. Laſt- 
ly, to ſatisfy the human mind, there muſt not only 
be an unity, and integrity, but a ſtrict connexion and 
continuity of the fable or action repreſented. ' Other- 
wiſe the mind languiſhes, and the tranſition of the 
paſſions, which gives the chief pleaſure, is broken 
and interrupted. The hiftorian fails, alſo, in this. 
By proceeding in the gradual and orderly ſucceſſion 
of time, the ſeveral incidents, which compoſe the 
ſtory, are not laid: cloſe enough together to content 
the natural avidity of our expectations. Whilſt poe- 
try, neglecting this regularity of ſucceſſion and ſetting 
out in the midſt of the ſtory, gratifies our inſtinctive 
impatience, and carries the 6. 459mg along, ow he 
utmoſt rapidity, towards the event, 

Theſe advantages are common both to narrative 
and dramatic poetry, But the drama, as profeſling to 
copy real hfe, contents itſelf with theſe. The reſt oo 
long entirely to the province of narration. 

Now the general forms of poetical method, as di 
tinẽt from that of Mitory, are the pure reſult of our 

conclu- 
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concluſions concerning the expediency and fitneſs of 


theſe means, as conducive to the proper end of poetry. 
Which, without more words, will inform us, how 


it came to paſs, that the true plan or diſpoſition of poe= 


tical works, was ſo early hit upon in practice, and 


eſtabliſhed by exact theories; and may therefore ſa» 
tisfy us of the neceſſary reſemblance and uniformity 
of all productions of this kind, whether their authors 
had, or had hh been * * the n o 
example. jt 

So much for the general forms of the two greater 
kinds of poetry. If a proper allowance be made for 
a diverſity of ſubject matter, in either mode of com- 
poſition, it will be eaſily, as I ſaid, to account ſor the 


particular forms of the ſeveral ſubordinate ſpecies. 


And I the rather chooſe to do it in this way, and 
not from the peculiar end of each, which indeed were 
more philoſophical, becauſe the buſineſs is to make 
appear, how nature leads to the ſame general plan of 
compoſition in practice, not to. eſtabliſh the laws of 
each in the exact way of theory. Now in conſidering 


the matter hiftorically, the diverſity of ſubjedt-matter 


was doubtleſs that which firſt determined the writer 
to a different form of compoſition, tho? afterwards, a 


conſideration of the end, accompliſhed by each, be 


requiſite to deduce, with more preciſion of method, 
its diſtin& laws. The latter is that from whence the 
ſpeculative critic rightly - eſtimates the character of 
every ſpecies; but the inventor had his direction 
principally from the former, 
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Let me exemplify the obſervation in an inſtance 
under either mode of ene and men the ry to 
wy TESIEET (( 5h 31126! 

1. The Groote is a ſpecies of nnn a 
as e not per ſons, are ĩts ſubject (from which laſt 
alone the unity of deſign, and continuity of action ariſe) 
this circumſtance abſolves it from the neceſſity of ob- 

ſerving any other laws, than thoſe of clear and per- 
ſpicuous diſpoſition, and of enlivening a matter, na- 
turally unintereſting, by __ pg and = 
e =p 

2. The PASTORAL poems may 15 conkdered as a 

lower ſpecies of the Drama. But, it's ſubje& being 
the humble concerns of Shepherds, there ſeems no 
room for a tragic Plot; and their characters are too 
ſimple to afford materials for comic drawing. Their 
ſcene is indeed inchanting to the imagination. And, 
together with this, their little diſtreſſes may ſooth us 
in a ſhort ſong; or their fancies and humours may 
entertain us in a ſhort Dialogue. And that this is 
the proper province of the Paſtoral muſe, we may 
| fee by the ill ſucceſs of thoſe who have laboured to 
extend it, Taſſo's project was admired for a time. 
But we, now, underſtand that paſtoral affairs will 
not admit a tragic pathos. And the continuance of 
the paſtoral vein, thro” five long acts, is found inſi- 
pid, or even diſtaſtful. This poem then has returned 
to that form which it's inventors gave it, and m_ 
the n ſo naturally e „ 


II. But 
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II. But, tho* the common end of poetry, which is 
to pleaſe by imitation, together with the ſubjects of its 
ſeveral ſpecies, may determine the general plan, yet is 
there nothing, it may be ſaid, in the nature of things 


to fix the order and connexion of ſingle parts, And here 


it will be owned, is great room for invention to ſhew 
itſelf, The materials of poetry may be put together 
in ſo many different manners, conſiſtently with the 
form which governs each ſpecies, that nothing but 
the power of imitation can be reaſonably thought to 


produce a cloſe and perpetual ſimilarity in the compo- 


ſition of two works. I have ſaid a cloſe and perpetual 
ſimilarity; for it is not every 18 of reſemblance, 
that will do here. 


The general plan 22 of any poem will 5 
ſome unavoidable conformities in the diſpoſition of 
its component parts. The identity or ſimilarity of the 

ſubjett may create others. Or, if no other affimi- 
lating cauſe intervene, the very uniformity of com- 


mon nature will, of neceſſity, introduce ſome. To 


explain myſelf as to the laſt of theſe cauſes. 

The principal conſtituent members of any work, 
next to the eſſential parts of the fable are EPISODES, 
DESCRIPTIONS, SIMILEs, By deſcriptions I un- 
derſtand as well the delineation of characters in their 
ſpeeches and imputed ſentiments, as of places or things 
in the draught of their attending circumſtances. Now 


not only the materials of theſe are common to all po- 


ets, but the ſame identical manner of aſſemblage in 
L 3 | application 
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166 A DISCOURSE ON 
application of each in any poem will, in numberleſs 
caſes, appear neceſſary. | 

1. The epiſode belongs, ee to the epic 
muſe; and the deſign of it is to diverſify and enno- 
ble the narration by digreſſive, yet not unrelated, or- 
naments; the former circumſtance relieving the „m- 
plicity of the epic fable, while the other prevents its 
wnity from being violated. Now theſe epiſodical nar- 
rations muſt either proceed from the poet himſelf, or 
be imputed to ſome other who is engaged in the 
courſe of the fable; and in either caſe, muſt help, 


| indirectly at leaſt, to forward it. 


If of the latter kind, a probable pretext muſt be 
contrived for their r which can be no 
other than that of ſatisfying the curioſity, or of ferv- 
ing to the neceſſary information of ſome other. And 
in either of theſe ways a ſtriking conformity in the 
mode of conducting the work is unavoidable, 

If the epiſode. be referred to the former claſs, its 
manner of introduction will admit a greater latitude. 


For it will vary with the ſubje&, or occaſions of re- 


lating it. Yet we ſhall miſtake, if we believe theſe 
ſubjects, and conſequently the occaſions, connected 
with them, very numerous. 1. They muſt be of un- 
common dignity and ſplendor ; otherwiſe nothing can 
excuſe the going out of the way to inſert them. 2. 
They muſt have ſome apparent connection with the 
fable. 3. They muſt further accord to the idea and 
Nate of the times, from which the fable is taken. 


Put theſe things together, and ſee if they will not 


with 


4 
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with probability, account for ſome coincidence in the 
choice and applications of the direct epiſode. And ad- 
mitting this, the ſimilarity of even its conſtituent 
parts is, alſo, neceſlary. 

The genius of Virgil never Py Sen more in the 
opinion of his critics, than when his book of games 
comes into conſideration and is confronted with Ho- 
mer's. It is not unpleaſant to obſerve the difficulties 
an advocate for his fame is put to in this nice point, 
to ſecure his honour from the imputation of plagia- 
riſm. The deſcriptions are accurately examined; 
and the improvement of a ſingle circumſtance, the 
addition of an epithet, even the novelty of a meta- 
phor, or varied turn in the expreſſion, is diligently 
remarked and urged, with triumph, in favour of his 

invention. Yet all this goes but a little way towards 
Milling the clamour. The entire deſign is manifeſtly 
taken; nay, particular incidents and circumfſtantials 
are, for the moſt part, the ſame, without variation. 
What ſhall we ſay, then, to this charge? Shall we, 
in defiance of truth and fact, endeavour to confute 
it? Or, if allowed, is there any method of ſupport- 
ing the reputation of the poet? I think there is, if 
Prejudice will but ſuſpend its determinations a few 
minutes, and afford his advocate a fair hearing, 

The epic plan, more eſpecially that of the Aeneis, 
naturally comprehends whatever is moſt auguſt in 
civil and religious affairs, The ſolemnities of funeral 
rites, and the feſtivities of public games (which reli- 
gion had made an eſſential part of them) were, of 

neceſſity, 
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16 A DISCOURSE ON 
neceflity, to be included in a repreſentation of the 
latter. But what games? Surely thoſe, which anci- 
ent heroiſm vaunted to excell in; thoſe, which the 
uſage of the times had conſecrated ; and which, from 

the opinion of reverence and dignity, entertained of 
them, were become moſt fit for the pomp of epic de- 
ſcription. Further, what circumſtances could be noted 
in theſe ſports? Certainly thoſe, which befell moſt 
uſually, and were the apteſt to alarm the ſpeQator 
and make him take an intereſt in them. Theſe, it 
will be ſaid, are numerous. They are ſo; yet ſuch 
as are moſt to the poet's purpoſe, are, with little or 
no variation, the ſame. ' It happened luckily for him, 

that two of his games, on which accordingly he hath 
exerted all the force of his genius, were entirely new. 
This advantage, the circumſtances of the times af- 
forded him. The Naumachia was purely his own. 
Yet ſo liable are even the beſt and moſt candid judges 
to be haunted by this ſpectre of imitation, that one, 
whom every friend to every human excellence ho- 
nours, cannot help, on comparing it with the chari- 
ot-race of Homer, exclaiming in theſe words; what 
* is the encounter of Cloanthus and Gyas in the 
$+-ſtrait between the rocks, but the ſame with that 
<< of Menelaus and Antilochus in the hollow way? 
„ Had the galley of Serjeſtus been broken, if the 
s chariot of Eumelus had not been demoliſhed? Or, 
Mneſtheus been caſt from the helm, had not the 
other been thrown: from his ſeat? The plain 
truth is, it was not poſſible, in deſcribing an antient 
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ſea-fight, for one, who had even never ſeen Homer, 
to overlook ſuch uſual and ſtriking particulars, as the 
juſtling of lakes the e on galls, and * 0 
piss. 

: It may appear from this inflance, wh what e 
a ſimilarity of circumſtance, in the other games, hath 
been objected. The ſubject- matter admitted not any 
material variation: I mean in the hands of ſo judici- 
ous a copyer of Nature as Virgil. For, | 


Homer and Nature were, he found the ſame,” 


80 that we are not to wonder he kept cloſe to his 
author, thoꝰ at the expence of this falſe fame of Ori- 
ginality, Nay it appears directly from a remarkable 
inſtance that in the caſe before uy He TTY 
Judged ng: 0234: 

A defect of wana] ability is not that, which the 
critics have been moſt forward to charge upon Status. 
A perſon of true taſte, who, in a fanciful way, hath 
contrived to give us the juſt character of the Latin 
poets, in aſſigning to this poet the topmoſt ſtation on 
Parnaſſus, ſufficiently acknowledges the vigour and 
activity of his genius. Yet, in compoſing his Thebaid 


(an old tory taken from the heroic ages, which ob- 
liged him to the celebration of funeral obſequies with 


the attending ſolemnities of public games) to avoid the 
diſhonour of following too cloſely on the heels of 


Homer and Virgil, who had not only taken the ſame 
route, but purſued it in the moſt direct and natural 


sone he reſolved, at all adventures, to keep at due 


diſtance 
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3 170 A DISCOURSE ON 
388 diſtance from them, and to make his way, as well 
{if as he could, more obliquely to the ſame end. To ac- 
compliſh this, he was forced, tho' in the deſcription 
| of the ſame individial games, to look out for different 
wo circumſtances and events in them; that ſo the identity 
WW of his ſubje&, which he could not avoid, might, in 
ſome degree, be attoned for by the diverſity of his 
manner in treating it. It muſt be owned, that great 
Ingenuity as well as induſtry hath been uſed, in ex- 
ecuting this project. Had it been practicable, the 
character, juſt given of this poet, makes it credible, 
he muſt have ſucceeded in it. Yet, ſo impoſſible it is, 
without deſerting nature herſelf, to diſſent from her 
faithful copiers, that the main objection to the ſixth 
book of the Thebaid hath ariſen from this fruitleſs en- 
dieavour of being original, where common ſenſe and 
the reaſon of the thing would not permit it. In the 
particular deſcriptions of each of theſe games (ſays 
< the great writer, before quoted, and from whoſe 
<< ſentence in matters of taſte, there lies no appeal) 
© Sratius hath not borrowed from either of his pre- 
4 deceſſors, and his poem is ſo much the worſe for it.” 
2. The caſe of DEsCRIPTION is ſtill clearer, and, 
after what has been ſo largely diſcourſed on the ſub- 
jefts of it, will require but few words. For it muſt 
have appeared, in conſidering them, that not only 
the objects themſelves are neceſſarily obtruded on the 
poet, but that the occaſions of introducing them are 
alſo reſtrained by many limitations. If we reflect a 
little, we ſhall find, that they grow out of the action 
3d repre- 
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repreſented, which, in' the greater poetry, implies a 
great ſimilarity, even when moſt er "What; for 
inſtance, is the purpoſe of the epic poet, but toſhew 
his hero under the moſt awful and intereſting cir- 
cumſtances of human life? To this end ſome gene- 
ral deſign is formed. He muſt war with Achilles, or 


voyage with Ulyſſes. And, to work up his fable to that 


magnificence, METAAONPEIIEIAN, which Ariſtotle 
rightly obſerves to be the characteriſtie of this poem, 
heaven and hell muſt alſo be intereſted in the ſucceſs 
of his enterprize. And what is this, in , but to 
own, that the pomp of epic deſcription, in its draught 
of battles, with its ſeveral accidents ; of florms,” ſhip- 
wrecks, &c. of the intervention of gods, or machination 
_ of devils, is, in great meaſure, determined, not only 
as to the choice, but application of it, to the poet's 
hands? And the like concluſion . to ſtill mi- 
nuter particularities. 

What concerns the delineation of charafters may 
ſeem to carry with it more difficulty. Yet, though 
theſe are infinitely diverſified by diſtinct peculiar li- 
neaments, poetry cannot help falling into the ſame 
general repreſentation, For it is converſant about the 
greater characters; ſuch as demand the imputation 
of like manners, and who are actuated by the ſame 
governing paſſions. To ſet off theſe, the ſame combi- 
nation of circumſtances muſt frequently be imagined ; 


at leaſt ſo ſimilar, as to bring on the ſame ſeries of 


repreſentation. The piety of one hero, and the love of 
VE | WES his 
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his country, which characterizes another, can only be 
ſhewn by the influence of the ruling principle in each, 
conſtraining them to neglect inferior conſiderations, 
and to give up all ſubordinate affections to it. The 
more prevalent the afeion, the greater the ſacrifices 
and the more ſtrongly is the character marked, Hence, 

without doubt, the Calyp/o of Homer. And need we 
look farther than the inſtructions of common nature 
for a ſimilar contrivance in a later poet? Not to be 
tedious on a matter, which admits no_ diſpute, the 
dramatic writings of all times may convince us of tus 
things, 1. ** that the actuating paſſions F men are uni- 
ee ver ſally and invariably the ſame; and 2. that 
te they expreſs themſelves conſtantly in ſimilar effetts.” 
Or, one ſingle ſmall volume, the characters of Tbeo- 
phraftus, will ſufficiently do it. And what more is 
required to juſtify this conſequence, e that the de- 
ei ſ(criptions of characters, even in the moſt original 
„ deſigners, will reſemble each other; and = that 
<< the very contexture of a work, deſigned to evidence 
<« them in ae, will, under the management of 
5 different writers, be, frequently, much the ſame?” 
A conclufion, which indeed is neither mine nor any 
novel one, but was long ago inſiſted on by a diſcern- 
ing antient, and applied to the comic drama, in theſe 
e 


— Si 2 PREY uti aliis non g 
Qui magis licet currentis ſervos ſeribere, 
Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, 
Piaraſitum edacem, glorioſum militem, 


Puerum 
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Puerum ſupponi, falli per 8 


MA  AMARE,' ODISSE,' SUSPICARI? | ee 
. In truth, fo ſar as dire and immediate uſe 52 
tion is e the matter is ſo plain, that it will 
hardly be called into queſtion. The difficulty is to 
account for the ſimilarity of metaphor and co A- 
RISON (that is, of i imagery, which comes in obliquely, 
and for the purpoſe of illuſtrating ſome other, and, 
frequently, very remote and diſtinct ſubject) . | 
able in all writers. Here it may not ſeem quite fo 
eaſy to make out an original claim ; for, though de- 
ſcriptions of the fame object, when it occurs, muſt 
needs be ſimilar, yet it remains to ſhew how the 
ſame object comes, in this caſe, to occur at all. Be- 
fore an anſwer can be given to this queſtion, it muſt 
be obſerved 1. that there is in the mind of man, not 
only A ftrong natural love of imitation, but of compa- 
riſen. We are not only fond of copying ſingle objects, 
as they preſent themſelves, but we delight to ſet two 
objects together, and contemplate their mutual aſpects 
and appearances. The pleaſure we find in this exer- 
ciſe of the imagination is'the- main ſource of that per- 
petual uſage of indirect and alluſfve imagery in the 
writings of the poets; for I need not here conſider 
the neceſſity of the thing, and the unavoidable intro- 
duction of ſenſible i images into all language. 2. This 
work of compariſon. is not gone about by the mind 
cauſeleſsly and capricieuſly, There are certain obvious 
and ſtriking reſemblances in nature, which the poet 
is carried neceſſarily. to obſerve, and wen offer 
them- 
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themſelves to him on the ſlighteſt exerciſe and exer- 
tion of his comparing powers. It may be difficult to 
explain the cauſes of this eftabliſhed relationſhip in 
all caſes ; or to ſhew diſtinctly, what theſe ſecret ties 
and connexions are, which link the objects of ſenſe 
together, and draw the imagination thus inſenſibly 
from one ſubject to another. The moſt obvious and 
natural is that of actual hi imilitude, whether in ſhape, 
attitude, colour, or aſpect. As when heroes are com- 
pared to gods, — a hero in act to ſtrike at his fee, to 
a faulcon ſtooping at a dove, — blood running down the 
Ein to the Htaining of ivory, — corn waving with the 
wind, to water in motion. Sometimes the aſſociating 
cauſe lies in the et. As when the return of a good 
prince to his country is compared to the fun — a freſh 


gale to mariners, to the timely coming of a general to his 


troops, &c, more commonly, in ſome property, attri- 
bute, or circumſtance. Thus an intrepid hero ſuggeſts 
the idea of a roch, on account of its firmneſs and ſta- 
bility; — of a — for his ferceneſs, — of a deer en- 
compaſſed with wolves, for his ſituation when furround- 
ed with enemies. In ſhort, for I pretend not to make 
a complete enumeration of the grounds of connexion, 
whatever the mind obſerves. in any object, that bears 
an analogy to ſomething in any other, becomes the 
occaſion of compariſon betwixt them; and the fancy, 
which is ever, in a great. genius, quick at eſpying 
theſe traits of reſemblance, and delights to ſurvey 
them, lets flip no opportunity of ſetting them over 
againſt each other, and producing them to obſer- 
Valid. | But 
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But whatever be the cauſes, which aſſociate the 
ideas of the poet, and how fantaſtic ſoever, or even 


caſual may ſometimes appear to be the ground of ſuch 
aſſociation, yet, in reſpect of the greater works of 


genius, there will ſtill be found the moſt exact uni- 
formity of alluſion, the ſame ideas and aſpects of things 
conſtantly admoniſhing the poet of the ſame ręſem- 
| blances and relations. I ſay, in the greater ' works 


genius, Which muſt be attended- to; for the folly of 


taking reſemblances for imitations, in this province of 
allufo fon, hath ariſen from hence; that the poet is 


believed to have all art and nature before him, and 


to be at liberty to fetch his hints of fimilitude and 
correſpondence from every diſtant and obſcure cor- 
ner of the univerſe. That is, the genius of the epic, 
dramatic, and univerſally, of the greater, poetry hath 
not been comprehended, nor their diſtin& laws ant 
characters diſtinguiſhed ow an of an inferior 
ſpecies. 

The mutual habitudes 75 relations, (at leaſt ET 
the mind is capable of regarding as ſuch) ſubſiſting 
between thoſe innumerable objects of thought and 
ſenſe, which make up the entire natural, and intel- 
lectual world, are indeed infinite; and if the poet be 


allowed to aſſociate and bring together all thoſe ideas, 


wherein the ingenuity of the mind can perceive any 
remote ſign or glimpſe of reſemblance, it were truly 
wonderful, that, in, any number. of images and allu- 
ſions, there ſhould be found a cloſe conformity o of 


them with thoſe of any other writer, But this is far | 
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from being the caſe. . For 1. the more auguſt poetry 
diſclaims, as unſuited to its ſtate and dignity, that in- 
quiſitive and anxious diligence, which pries into na- 
ture's retirements ; and ſearches through all her ſe- 
cret and hidden haunts, to detect a forbidden com- 
merce, and expoſe to light ſome ſtrange unexpeRed 
conjunction of ideas. This quaint combination of 
remote, unallied imagery, conſtitutes a ſpecies of en- 
tertainment, which, for its zovelty, may amuſe and 
divert the mind in other compoſitions; but is wholly 
inconſiſtent with the reſerve and ſolemnity of the 
graver forms. There is too much curioſity of art, too 
ſolicitous an affectation of pleaſing in theſe ingenious 
exerciſes of the fancy to ſuit with the ſimple majeſty 
of the epos or drama; which diſclaims to caſt about 
for forced and tortured allufions, and aims only to 
expoſe, in the faireſt light, ſuch, as are moſt obvious 
and natural. And here, by the way, it may be 
worth obſerving, in honour of a great Poet of the 
laſt century, I mean Dr, Donne, that, tho' agree- 
ably to the turn of his genius, and taſte of his age, 
he was fonder, than ever poet was, of theſe ſecret and 
hidden ways in his leſſer poetry; yet when he had 
projected his great work On the progreſs of the Soul 
(of which we have only the beginning) his good ſenſe 
brought him out into the freer ſpaces of nature and 
open day- light. | 5 


Largior hic compos æther, et lumine veſtit 
Purpureo: ſolemq; ſuum, ſua ſidera norunt. 
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In this, the Author of GonpiberT, and another 
writer of credit, a contemporary of Downs, Sir 
Fork GREvVIL were not ſo happy. 2. This work 
of indiref? imagery is intended, not ſo much to illu- 
ſtrate and enforce the original thought, to which it is 
applied, as to amuſe and entertain the fancy, by hold- 
ing up to view, in theſe occaſional digreflive repre- 

ſentations, the pictures of pleaſing ſcenes and objects. 


But this end of alluſion (which is principal in the ſub- 


limer works of genius) reſtrains the poet to the uſe 
of a few ſelect images, for the moſt part taken from 
obvious common nature; theſe being always mot 
illuſtrious in "themſelves and therefore moſt apt to 
ſeize and captivate the imagination of the reader. 
Thus is the poet confined, by the very nature of 
his work, to a very moderate compaſs of alluſion, 
on both theſe accounts; firft, as he muſt employ 
the eaſieſt and moſt apparent reſemblances: and 
ſecondly, of theſe, ſuch as e the moſt delightful 
images on the fancy. 

This being the caſe, it cannot but happen, that the 
alluſions of different poets, of the higher claſs, though 
writing without any communication with each other, 
will, of courſe, be much the ſame on ſimilar occa- 
ſol: There are fixed and real analogies between 
different material objects; between theſe objects, and 
the inward workings of the mind; and, again, be- 

tween theſe, and the external figns of them. Such, on 
every occaſion, do not ſo properly offer themſelves to 
the ſearching eye of the poet, as force themſelves 
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upon him; ſo that if he ſubmit to be guided by the 
moſt natural views of things, he cannot avoid a very 
remarkable correſpondence of imagery with his pre- 
degeſſors. And we find this concluſion verified in fact; 
as appears not only from comparing topether the 
great antient aud modern writers, who are known 
to have held an intimate correſpondence with each 
other, but thoſe, who cannot be ſuſpected of this 
commerce. Several critics, I obſerved, have taken 
great pains to illuſtrate the ſentiments of Homer from 
ſimilar inſtances in the ſacred writers. The ſame de- 
fign, might eaſily be carried on, in reſpect of allyve 
imagery, it being obvious to common obſervation, 
that numberleſs of the moſt beautiful compariſons in 
the Greek poet are to be met with in the Hebrew 
prophets. Nay, the remark may be extended to the 
undiſciplined writers and ſpeakers of the fartheſt we/? 
and eaſt, whom nature inſtructs to beautify and adorn 
their conceptions with the ſame imagery. So little 
doth it argue an inferiority of genius in Virgil, if it 
be true, as the excellent tranſlator of Homer ſays, 
& that he has ſcarcely any compariſons, which are net 
© drawn from his maſter,” _ | 
The truth is, the nature of the two ſubjects, which 
the Greek poet had taken upon himſelf to adorn, 
was ſuch, that it led him through every circum- 
ſtance and ſituation of human life; which. his quick 
_ attentive abſervation readily found the means of 
| ſbewing to advantage under the cover of the moſt fit 
and proper imagery. Succeeding writers, who had 
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not contemplated his pictures, yet, drawing from one 
common original, have unknowingly hit upon the 
very fame. And thoſe, who had, with all their en- 
deavours after novelly, and the utmoſt efforts of ge- 
nius to ſtrike out original lights, have never been 
able to ſucceed in their attempts. Our Milton, who 
was moſt ambitious of this fame of invention, and 
whoſe vaſt and univerſal genius could not have miſfed 
of new analogiet, had nature's ſelf been able to fur- 
niſh them, is a glaring inftance to out purpoſe. He 
was ſo averſe from reſting in the old imagery of Ho- 
met, and the other epic poets, that he appears to 
have taken infinite pains in the inveſtigation of new 
alluſions, which he picked up out of the rubbiſh of 
every filly legend or romance, that had come to his 
knowledge, or extrafted from the dry and rugged 
materials of the ſciences, and even the mechanic arts. 
Yet, in comparifon of the genuine tteaſures of na- 
ture, which he found himſelf obliged to make uſe of, 
in common with other writers, his own proper ſtock 
of images, imported from the regions of art, is very 
poor and ſcanty ; and, as might be expected, makes 
the leaſt agreeable part of his divine work. 


| What is here faid of the epic holds, as I hinted, 


of all the more ſerious kinds of poetry. In works of 
a lighter caff, there is greater' liberty and a larger 
held of alluſion permitted to the poet. All the ap- 
pearances in art and nature, betwixt which there is 
any reſemblance, may be employed here to ſurprize 
and divert the fancy. The farther and more remote 
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from vulgar apprehenſion theſe analogies lie, ſo much 
the fitter for his purpoſe, which is not ſo much to 
illuſtrate his ideas, as to place them in new and un- 
common lights, and entertain the mind by that odd 
fantaſtic conjunction, or oppoſition of ideas, which 

we know by the name of wit. Nay, the lotet, as 
well as the leaſt obvious imagery will be, oftentimes, 
the moſt proper; his view being not to ennoble and 
raiſe his ſubject by the means of alluſion, but to ſink 
and debaſe it by every art, that hath a tendency to 
excite the mirth and provoke the ridicule of the rea- 
der. Here then we may expect a much more origi- 
nal air, than in the higher deſigns of invention. 
When all nature is before the poet, and the genius 
of his work allows him to ſeize her, as the ſhepherd 
did Proteus, in every dirty form, into which ſhe can 
poſſibly twiſt herſelf, it were, indeed, a wonder, if 
he ſhould chance to coincide, in his imagery, with 
any other, from whom he had not expreſsly copied. 
They who are converſant in works of wit and hu- 
mour, more eſpecially of theſe Jater times, will know 

this to be the caſe, in fact. There is not perhaps a 
ſingle compariſon in the inimitable T'ELEMAQUE, 
which had not, before, been employed by ſome or 
other of the poets. Can any thing, like this, be ſaid 
of RaBELA1s, BUTLER, MARVEL, SWIFT, &c.? 
111. It only remains to conſider the EXPRESSION. 
And in this are to be found the ſureſt and leaſt equi- 
vocal marks of imitation. We may regard it in two 
lights ; z either 1. as it * the general turn or 
manner 
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manner of writing, which we call a /yle; or 2. the 
peculiarities of phraſe and diction. 


1. A flyle in writing, if not formed in expreſs; imi- 


tation of ſome certain model, is the pure reſult of the 
diſpoſition of the mind, and takes its character from 


the predominant quality of the writer. Thus a ſhort 


and compact, and a diffuſed and flowing expreſſion are 
the proper conſequences of certain correſponding cha- 
racters of the human genius. One has a vigorous 


comprehenſive conception, and therefore collects his 


ſenſe into few words. Another, whoſe imagination 
is more languid, contemplates his objects leiſurely; 
and fo diſplays their beauties in a greater compaſs of 
words, and with more circumſtance and parade of 
language. A polite and elegant humour delights in 


the grace of eaſe and perſpicuity. A ſevere and me- 


lancholic ſpirit inſpires a forcible but involved expreſ- 
ſion. There are many other nicer differences and pe- 


culiarities of manner, which, though not reducible, 


perhaps, to general heads, the critic of true taſte eaſily 
underſtands. 

2. As men of different tempers and aiſpoſitions af- 
ſume a different caſt of expreflion, ſo may the ſame 
obſervation be applied, ſtill more generally, to diffe- 
rent countries and times. It may be difficult to ex- 
plain the efficient cauſes of this diverſity, which I have 
no concern with at preſent. The fa is, that the 
eloquence of the eaſtern world has, at all times, been 
of another ſtrain from that of the weftern. And, alſo, 
in the ſeveral provinces of each, there has been ſome 
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peculiar nate of variation, The Afiatic, of old, had 
its proper ſtamp, which diſtinguiſhed it from the At- 
tie; juſt as the Italian, French, and Spaniſh wits have, 
each, tals ſeveral characteriſtic manners of een 
ſion. 

A different ſtate of times has „ the like 
effect; which a late writer accounts for, not unapt- 
ly, fram what he calls a progreſſion of life and man- 
ners. That which cannot be diſputed is, that the 
modes of writing undergo a perpetual change or varia- 
tion in every country. And it is further obſervable, 
that theſe changes in one country, under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances, have a ſignal correſpondence to thoſe, 
which the inceſſant rotation of taſte brings about in 
every dther. | 

Of near affinity to this laft ecnfderation i is n 
ariſing from the correſponding. genius of two people, 
however remote from each other in time and place. 
And, as it happens, the application may be made di- 
rectly to ourſelves in a very important inſtance. 


Languages, ſays one, always take their character 


* from the genius of a people. So that two the molt 
** diſtant ſtates, thinking and acting with the ſame 
<< generous love of mankind, muſt needs have very near 
* the ſame combinations of ideas. And it is our 
s boaſt that in this conformity we approach the 
*5 neareſt to antient Greece and Italy.” I quote 
theſe words from a tract which the author perhaps 
may conſider with the ſame neglect, as Cicero did his 
earlier compabitions on EP but which the cu · 

| rious 
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rious will regard with reverence, as a fine eſſay of his 
genius, and a prelude to the great things he was af- 
terwards ſeen capable of producing, See A Critical 
and Philsſophical Inquiry into the cauſes of prodigies and 
miracles, &c. p. 130. But to come to the uſe we may 
make of this fine obſervation. 'T he correſponding 
ſtate of the Engliſh and Roman people has produced 
very near the ſame combinations of ideas. May we not 
carry the concluſion ſtill farther on the ſame prin” 
ciple, that it produced very near the ſame combina- 
tions of words? The fact is, as the ſame writer ob- 
ſerved, That ** we have a language that is brief, 
comprehenſive, nervous and majeſtic: The very 
character which an old Roman would give us ef 
his own language. And when the ſame general 
character of language prevails, is it any thing 
ſtrange that the different modifications of it, or 
peculiar ſtyles, ariſing from the various turns and diſ- 
poſitions of writers (which, too, in ſuch circumſtances 
will be correſponding) ſhould therefore be very ſimilar 
in the productions of the two ſtates? Or, in other 
words, can we wonder that ſome of our beſt writers 
bear a nearer reſemblance, I mean independently of 
direct imitation, to the Latin claſfics, than thoſe of 
any other people in modern times? . 

But let it ſuffice to leave theſe remarks without 
further comment or explanation. 

The uſe, the diſcerning reader will make of them, 
is, that if different writers agree in the ſame general 
diſpoſition, or in the ſame national charafer ; live to- 
gether in the ſame period of time; or in correſponding 

M 4 Periods 


. 


6 3 the progreſſion.of. manners, or are Fore the 
influence of a correſponding genius of policy and go- 
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vernment; in every of theſe caſes ſome conſidera bla 


8 7 milarity of expreſſion may be occaſioned by the agen- 


1 of general principles, without any N of ſtu- 


| Jie or deſigned imitation. 


. 


| ſurer note of plagiariſm. For conſidering the vaſt 


variety of words, which any language, and eſpecially 


the more copious ones furniſh, and the infinite poſ- 


ſible combinations of them into all the forms of pbra- 


ſeolegy, it would be very ſtrange, if two perſons ſhould 
hit on the ſame identical terms, and much more ſhould 
they agree in the ſame preciſe REPO of them in 
whole ſentences. _. 

There is no defending, 1 of this kind; 
and whatever writers themſelves may pretend, or 
their friends for them, no one can doubt a_ moment 
of ſuch identity being a ew and decthve proof of 


imitation.” 8 


Vet this muſt be underſtood with 1 limita- 


ti 4 i... k f * * N I „ £ * 
8 Ons. - ; gf © $1 1 1 


For 1. "There. are in every language ny current 
— authorized forms of ſpeech, which can hardly be 


avoided, by. a, writer without: affectation. They are 


ſuch as expreſs the moſt obvious ſentiments, and 
which the ordinary occaſions of life are perpetually 


obtruding on us. Now theſe, as by common agree- 


5675 


ment, we chuſe to deliver to one another in the ſame 


form of words. Convenience dictates this to one ſet 
4 Þ 4 of 
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of writers, and politeneſs renders it ſacred in another. 
Thus it will be true of certain phraſes, (as, univer- 
ſally, of the words, in any language) that they are 
left in common to all writers, and can be claimed as 


matter of property, by none. Not that ſuch phraſeo- 


logy will be frequent in nobler compoſitions, as the 


_ familiarity of its uſage takes from their natural re- 


ſerve and dignity. . Yet on certain occa/jons, which 
juſtify this negligence, or in certain authors, who are 
not over ſollicitous about theſe indecorums, we may 
expect to meet with i it. Hamlet ſays of his father, 


He was a man, "take him for all in all; 


I ſhall not look upon his like again. 


which may be ſuſpected of being ſtolen from Sopho- 
cles, who has the following patings in the * 
-CHINTAR. My 


"2 Gere» Ghia 10 k bert 1 
Kreibæg, ONOION AAAON ors OYEI norx. 
VJ. 824. 


The ſentiment 88 one of the commoneſt, that 
offers itſelf to the mind, the ſole ground of ſuſpicion 
muſt lie in the expreſſion, I ſhall not look upon his 
lite again, to which the Greek ſo exactly anſwers. 
But theſe were the ordinary expreſſions of ſuch ſen- 
timent, in the two languages, and neither the cha- 
raters. of the great poets, nor the ſituation of the 


| ſpeakers, would ſuffer the affectation of departing 


iro common uſage. 5 
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What is here ſaid of the ſituation F the ſpeaker; 
reminds me of another claſs of expreſſions, which 
will often be ſimilar in all poets, 


2 7 es = > 8 2 A 
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Nature, under the 
ſame conjunctures, gives birth to the ſame concepti- 
ons; and if they be of ſuch a kind, as to exclude all 
thought of artiſice, and the tricks of eloquence (as 
on occaſions of deep anxiety and diſtreſs) they run, 


of themſelves, into the ſame form of expreſſion. 


The wretched Priam, in his lamentation of Hector, 


lets drop the following words: 


| *Ov AN dE ve, A iow, 


This line, ſays his tranſlator, is particularly tender, 
and almoſt, word for word, the ſame with that of 
the Patriarch Jacob; who, upon 2 like occaſion, 


“breaks out in the ſame complaint, and tells his 


6 children, that, if they deprive him of his ſon Ben- 


jamin, they will my down his- grey hatrs with _ 


** row to the grave.” 


7 


We may, further, except, under this head, certain 
privileged forms of ſpeech, which the peculiar idioms 
of different languages make neceſſary in them, and 
which poetry conſecrates in all. But this is eaſily ob- 
ſerved, and its effect is not very conſiderable. 

2. In pleading this identity of expreſſion, regard 
muſt, be had to the language, from which the theft i: 


ſuppoſed to be made. If from the ſame language {ſet - 
ting aſide the exceptions, juſt mentioned) the ſame ar- 


rangement ef the ſame words is admitted as a certain 


argument of plagiariſm: nay, leſs than this will do in 
4 ſome 


GS 
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ſome inſtances, as where the imitated expreſſion is 
pretty /ingular, or ſo remarkable, on any account, as 
to be well. known, & c. But if ſrom another language, 
the matter is not ſo eaſy. It ean rarely happen, in- 
deed, but by deſign, that there ſhould be the ſame 
order or compoſition of words, in two languages. But 
that which paſſes even for literal tranſlation, is but 
a ſimilar compoſition of correſponding words. And what 
does this imply, but that the writers conceived of 
their object in the ſame manner, and had occaſion to 
ſet it in the ſame light? An occaſion, which is per- 
petually recurring to all authors. As may be gather- 
ed from that frequent and ſtrong reſemblance in the 
expreſſien of moral ſentiments, obſervable in the wri- 
ters of every age and country. Can there be a com- 
moner reflexion, or which more conſtantly occurs to 
the mind under the ſame appearance, than that of 
our great en who, ſpeaking: of the "as ene 
calls it 


That undiſcovered country, from why; tir 


Ne traveller returns, = 
aan tranſlation of the latin poet; 
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Nunc it per iter tenebricoſum 
Illuc, unde negant redire N e 3 


Or, doth it amount to any n more a * * the 
terms employed by the two writers in expreſſing the 
ſame obvious thought are . But correſ- 
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Borg * OO and identity are different things. The latter 
| 4 is only, where the words are numerically the ſame, 
mY which can only happen in one and the ſame lan- 
44 guage: the other is effected by different ſets of words, 
174 which are numerous in every language, and are there- 
meg fore no. convincing proof (abſtractedly from other 
1 circumſtances) of imitation. 

ö 15 From theſe general reflexions on language, with- 


= \ out refining too far, or prying too curiouſly into the 
myſteries. of it, the ſame concluſion meets us, as be- 
fore. The expreſſion of two writers may be {imilar, 
and ſometimes even identical, and yet be original in 


ogy nay 
— IL 45, 
2 PI * TAI, 12 
— es — 


2:0 both. Which ſhews the neceſſity there was to lead 
* the reader through this long inveſtigation of the gene- 


ral ſources of ſimilitude in works of INVENTION, in 
order to put him into a condition of judging truly and 
equitably of thoſe of 1M1TATION. For if familarity, 
even in this province of words, which the reaſon of 
the thing ſhews to be moſt free from the conſtraint 
of general rules, be no argument of theft in all ca- 
ſes; much leſs can it be- -pretended of the other ſub- 
1 jets of this inquiry, which from the neceſſary uni- 
M0 formity of nature in all her appearances, and of com- 
0 mon ſenſe. in its operations upon them, mult give fre- 
quent and unavoidable occaſion to ſuch /imilarity. But 
then this is all I would inſinuate. 4 

Fe or, after the proper allowances, which candid 
criticiſm, requires to be made on this bead, it will 
ſtill be true (and nothing in this Eſſay attempts to 


contradict it) * that coincidencies of a certain of 
a0 
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«and in a certain degree, cannot fail to convict 2 
« writer of imitation.” What theſe are, the i impa- 
tient reader, T ſuppoſe, is ready to enquire. And, not 
entirely to diſappoint him, I have thrown together, 
at the cloſe of this volume, ſome remarks which, 


perhaps, will be of uſe in ſolving that difficult ques 


tion, a In the mean time it ſeemed of importance to 


free the mind from the perverſion of that early preju- 


dice, which' is ſo prompt to miſtake reſemblance uni- 


verſally for #mitation. And what other method of 


effecting this, than by taking a view of the extent and 
influence of the genuine powers of nature, "which 
when rightly” apprehended, make it an eaſier task to 
detect, in particular „ the intervention of 


7 & 55 2 4 : 
fi 72 2 0 >. 7A F . 27 * 1 ety I 


Allowing' then (what this previous inquiry not on- 
ly no way contradicts but even affifts us in perceiving 


more clearly) that certain reſemblances may be urged 


as undoubted proofs of imitation, it remains only to 


the integrity of this diſcourſe, to ſatisfy that other 
queſtion,” ** how far the credit of the imitator is con- 


<< concerned in the di ſcovery; or, in other words, | 
(fince the praiſe of invention is of the higheſt value to 


the poet) how far the conceſſion of his having 
_ © borrowed from others, may be juſtly thought to 
** detrat from him in that reſpect.“ An inquiry, 
which, though, for its conſequences to the fame of 

all great Were ſince whe the t time : of Homer, of 
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much importance, may * de + diſpatched in bew 
—_— » T4. 0 M4 ogy 


"entering, on this 250 or profe Wy imitators 1 
ſhall not be ſuſpected of undervaluing the proper 
merits of invention, which unqueſtionably holds the 
firſt place in the virtutes of a poet, and is that power, 
which, of all others, enables him to give the higheſt 
entertainment to the reader. Much leſs will it be 
thought, that I am here pleading the cauſe of thoſe 
baſe and abject ſpirits, who have not the courage or 
ability to attempt any thing of themſelves, and can 
barely make a ſhift, as a great poet of our own ex- 
preſſes it, 0 creep ſeruileiy after the ſenſe of ſome 
other. Theſe I readily reſign to the ſhame and cen- 
ſure, which. have ſo juſtly followed them in all ages 
as ſubſcribing to the truth of that remark, * Imita- 
<« tio per ſe ipſa non ſufficit, vel quia pigri eft ingenii, 
1 cantentum eſſæ iis, quae ſunt ab aliis inventa.”” My 
concern is only with thoſe, whoſe talent of original 
genius is not diſputed, but the degree of ſtrength and 
vigour, with which it prevails in them, ſomewhat 
lowered in the general eſtimation, from this imputed 
crime of PLAGIARISM. And, with reſpect to ſuch 
as theſe, fomething, I conceive, may be ſaid, not 

undeſerving the notice of the candid reader. 
1. The moſt univerſal cauſe, inducing imitation in 
great writers, is, the force of early diſcipline and edu- 
2 
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education... Wete it true, that poets took their de- 
ſcriptions and images, immediately from common 
nature, one might expect, indeed, a general mi- 
litude in their works, but ſuch, as could ſeldom or 
never, in all its eircumſtances, amount to a ſtrict and 
rigorous correſpondency. The ' properties of things 
are ſo numerous, and the lights in which they ſhewy 
themſelves to a mind, uninfluenced by former pre- 
judices, ſo different, that ſome grace of novelty, ſome 
tincture of original beauty, would conſtantly infuſe 
itſelf into all their delineations. But the caſe is far 
otherwiſe. Strong as the bent of the imagination 
may be to contemplate living forms, and to gaze with 
delight on this grand theatre of nature, its attention 
is ſoon taken off, and arreſted,” on all ſides, by thoſe 
infinite mirrors, and reflexions of things, which it 
every where meets with in the world of imitutlan. 
We are habituated to a ſurvey” of this ſecondary" and 
derivative nature, as preſented in the admired works 
of art, thro? the intire courſe of our education. The 
writings of the beſt poets are put into our hands, to 
inſtruct us in the knowledge of men and things,” as 
ſoon. as we are capable of apprehending them. "Nay, 
we are taught to lifp their very words, in out ten- 
dereſt infancy, +, Some quick and tranſient glances we 
cannot chuſe but caſt, at times, on the phænomena 
of living beauty; but its forms ate rarely contemplat- 
ed by us with diligence, but in theſe mirrors; wich 
are the conſtant; furniture of our ſchools and cloſets, 
And no wonder, were we even left to ourſelves, that 
e ſuch 
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ſuch ſhould be our proper choice and determination. 
For, by the prodigious and almoſt magical operations 
of fancy on original objects, they even ſhew fairer, 
and are made to look more attractive in theſe artificial 
repreſentations, than in their own" rude and native 
aſpects. Thus by the united powers of diſcipline, 
and inclination, we are almoſt neceſſitated to /ze na- 
ture in the ſame light, and to know her only in the 
dreſs, in which her — an 1 . aw 
1 her / to obſervation. 8 
The effect of this ey bias of din wins; which 
inſenſibly grows into the inveteracy of habit, needs 
not be inſiſted on. When the poet, thus tutored in 
the works of imitation, comes to addreſs himſelf to 
invention, theſe familiar images, which he hath ſo often 
and fo fondly admired, immediately ſtep in and inter- 
cept his obſervation of their great original. Or, if he 
has power to hold them off, and turn his eye directly 
on the primary object, he ſtill inclines to view it only 
on that ſide and in thoſe lights, in which he has been 
accuſtomed to ſtudy it. Nor let it be ſaid, that this 
is the infirmity only, of weak minds: It belongs to 
our very natures, and the utmoſt vigour of genius is no 
ſecurity againſt it. Cuſtom, in this as in every thing 
elſe, moulds, at pleaſure, the ſoft and ductile matter 
of a minute ſpirit, and by — can even — _ | 
elaſtie metal of the greate/?. e, 
And if the force of habit can thus' — 
writer knowivgly, to imitation, it cannot be thought 


_—_ that it ſhould + frequently _ him into re- 
- ſemblance» 
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ſemblance, when himſelf perhaps is not aware of it. 
Great readers, who have their memories fraught with 


the ſtores of ancient and modern poetry, -unavoid- 
ably employ the ſentiments, and ſometimes the very 
words of other writers, without any diſtinct remem- 


brance of them, or ſo much as the ſuſpieion of ba- 


ing ſeen them. At the leaſt, their general caſt of 
thinking or turn of expreſſion will be much affected 
by them. For the moſt original writer as certainly 
takes a tinfure from the authors in which he has - 
been moſt converſant; as water, from the beds of 


earths. or minerals, it hath happened to run over. 
Eſpecially ſuch authors, as are ſtudied and even got by 


heart by us in our early youth, leave a laſting impreſ- 


ſion, which is hardly ever effaced out of the mind. 
Hence a certain conſtrained. and unoriginal air, in 


ſome degree or other, in every genius, throughly diſ- 


ciplined by a courſe. of learned education. Which, by 
the way, leads to a queſtion, not very abſutd in itſelf, 
however it may paſs with moſt readers, for paradoxi- 
cal, viz..** Whether the uſual: forms of learning. be not 
&* rather injurious to the true poet, than really aſſiling 


© to him? It ſhould ſeem to be ſo for a natural rea-- 


fon, For the faculty of invention, as all our other 
powers, is much improved and. ſtrengthened by exer-" 
ciſe. And great reading prevents this, by demanding 
the perpetual exerciſe of the memory. Thus the mind 


becomes not only indiſpoſed, but, for want of uſe, 


really unqualified, to turn itſelf. to other views, than 


* as TR recollection * profeuts toit. Ae 
OTL. 4h 
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this I am enced hath been the caſe. . many a 
fine genius, and eſpecially with one of our own coun- 
try; who, as appears from ſome original efforts in 
the ſublime allegorical way, had no want of natural 
talents for the greater poetry; which yet were ſo re- 
ſtrained and diſabled by his canſtant and ſuperſtitious 
ſtudy of the old claſſics, that he . in ſact, Hue A 
very ordinary poet. 

2. But were early habit of 22 power to icing 
the mind to imitatian, than it really is, yet the high 
hand of authority would compel it, For the firſt 
originals in the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry, like the 
Autocthones of old, were deemed to have come 
into the world by a kind of miracle. They were 
perfect prodigies, at leaſt reputed ſo by the admiring 
multitude, from their firſt appearance. So that their 
authority, in a ſhort time, became ſacred; and ſuc- 
ceeding writers were obliged, at the bazard af their 
fame, and as they dreaded the charge of a preſump- 
tuous and prophane libertiniſm in poetry, to take 
them for their guides and models. Which is ſaid 
even without the licence of a figure; at leaſt of 
one of them; whom Cicero calls the fountain and ori- 
gin of all DIVINE igſtitulionts ; and another, of el- 
der and more reverend eſtimation, pronounces to be 
0 Jede 9 J6cov wpocpirye 8 | 

But this was not all: reaſom itſelf foam came in, 
to the ſupport of authority; and ſo added a double 


ems. Scip. I. c. 10. * Praro, Akhibiad. B. 
A bad bo ig ie 
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tie to its obligations. For when ſober and enllghten⸗ 
ed criticiſm began to inſpect, at leiſure, theſe- mira- 
cles of early invention, it preſently acknowledged 
them for the 3%, as well as the moſt ancient, poetic 
models, and accordingly recommended, or more 


properly enjoined them by rule, to the imitation of 


LO IA 
And what is here obſerved of the influence of theſe 
maſter ſpirits, whom the joint admiration and criti- 
ciſm of antiquity have placed at the head of the poe- 
tic world will, with ſome allowance, hold alſo, of 
that of later, though leſs original writers, whoſe un- 
common merits have given them à diſtinguiſhed rank 
3. Next, (as it ufually comes to paſs in other in- 
ſtances) what was, at firſt, impoſed by the rigour of 
authority, foon grew reſpectable in 7t/elf, and was 
choſen for its own ſake, as 4 virtue, which deleryed 
no ſmall commendation, It was readily endugh bes 
lieved, that what had raifed the leaders in poetry to 
ſuch prodigious honours, could not be too cloſely, 


or too ambitiouſly emulated. And, though the greater 


part were unable to keep pace with them in their 
excurſions, it was ftill deemed fomething, in all hu- 
mility, “ zo follow at diſtance and adare their footſteps.” 
The effect of this ſuperſtition was clearly ſeen in the 
works of all ſucceeding poets in the ſame language. 
But, when a new and different one was to be furnith- 
ed with freſh models, it became much more conſpicu- 
ous. For, beſides the ſame or a ſtill higher ventra- 
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tion of chit inventions, which the diftance of place 
and time inſenſibly procured to them, the grace of 


novelty, which they would appear to have in another 


language, was, now, a further inducement to copy 
them. Hence we find it to be the utmoſt pride of 
the Roman writers, fuch I mean as came the neareſt 


to them in the divinity of their genius, to follow the 


practice, and emulate the virtues, of the Grecian. 


Libera per vacuum ' poſui veſtigia princeps, 
Non aliena mes preſſi pede. 


And, on the revival of theſe arts in n later times and 
more Wen languages, the ſame ſpirit appeared 
again, or rather ſuperior honours were paid to ſucceſs- 
ful imitation. So that what a polite French writer 
declares on this head is, now, become the fixed opi- 
nion of the learned in all countries. C'eſt meme 
donner une grace à ſes ouvrages, que de les orner 
& de fragmens antiques. Des vers d' Horace & de 
© Virgile bien traduits, & mis en ceuvre à propos 
© dans un poëme Francois, y font le meme effet que 
& les ſtatues antiques font dans la gallerie de Ver- 
<< failles. - Les lecteurs retrouvent avec plaiſir, ſous 
& une nouvelle forme, la penſce, qui leur vile autre- 


7 fois en latin e.“ 


de en una 1 bo 
borrowing from the originals of Greece and Rome is 
now extended to the imitation of great modern au- 


1 for la Poef. & far Ia peint. T. II. 80. Par. 
17 7 ; 9 8 1 . 1 1 A 12 f K | 
| thors. 
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thors. "Every body applauds this practice, where the 


imitation is of approved writers in different languages. 


And even in the ſame language, when this liberty i is 


taken with the moſt ancient and PTE it is not 
_ to have its grace and merit. | 

. But, beſides theſe ſeveral * — 
of genius, alone, will almoſt neceſſarily determine a 
writer to the ſtudious emulation of ſome other. For, 
though it is with the mindt, as the faces of men, that 
no two are exactly and in every feature alike; yet the 
general caſt of their genius, as well as the air and turn 
of the countenance, will frequently be very ſimilar 


in different perſons. When two ſuch ſpirits approach, 


they run together with eagerneſs and rapidity: the 
inſtinctive bias of the mind towards imitation being 
now quickened by paſſion. This is chiefly ſaid in re- 
ſpect of that uniformity of Hyle and manner, which, 

whenever we obſerve it in two writers, we almoſt 


conſtantly charge to the account of zmitation.” Indeed 


where the reſemblance holds to the laſt degree of 
minuteneſs, or where the peculiarities, only, of the 


model are taken, there is ground enough for this 


ſuſpicion, © For every original genius, however con- 
ſonant, in the main, to any other, has ſtill ſome di- 
ſtinẽt marks and characters of his on, by which he 
may be diſtinguiſhed 5 and to copy peculiarities, when 
there is no appearance of the ſame original ſpirit, 
which gave birth to them, is manifeſt affectation. 
But the queſtion is put of ſuch, whoſe manner hath 
9 a general, though ſtrong, reſemblance to that of 
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cion of falling into the trap of what Horace happily 
calls, EXEMPLAR VITIIS IMITABILE. And of 
theſe it is perhaps juſter to ſay, that a previous corre- 
ſpondency of character impelled to imitate, than that 
imitation itſelf produced that correſpondency of cha- 
racter. At leaſt (which is all my concern at preſent) 
it will be allowed to incline a writer ſtrongly to imi- 
zation ; and where a congenial ſpirit appears to pro- 
voke him to it, a candid eritie will not be forward 
to turn this circumſtance to the diſhonour of his in- 

5. Laſtly, (for the reader will think it high time 
to come to 2 concluſion of this matter) were every 
other conſideration out of the way, yet, oftentimes, 
the very nature of the poet's theme would oblige him 
to 2 diligent imitation of preceding writers. I do not 
mean this of ſuch ſubjects, as ſuggeſt and produce 2 
neceſſary conformity of deſcription, whether pur- 
poſely intended or not, This hath been fully conſi- 
dered. But my meaning is, that, when the greater 
provinces of poetry have been, already, occupied, and 
its moſt intereſting ſcenes exhauſted; or, rather, their 
application to the uſes of poetry determined by great 
maſters, it becomes, thenceforward, unavoidable for 
ſucceeding writers to draw from their ſources. The 
law of probability exacts this at their hands; and one 
may almoſt affirm, that to cepy them cloſely is to paint 
after nature, I ſhall explain myſelf by an inftance 


With 
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Wich regard to the religious opinions and ceremo- 
nies of the Pagan world, the writings of Homer, it 
belief, and the grand diremry of public worſhip v' 
Whatever liberty might have been taken with the 
rites and gods of Paganiſm beſore his time, yet, 
when he had given an exact deſcription of both, and 
had formed, to the ſatisfaction of all, the eſtabliſhed 
religion into a kind of em, ſucceeding poets were 

obliged, of courſe, to take their theology from him; 
and could no longer be thought to write jag and 
naturally of their Gods, than whilſt their de/eriptions 
conformed to the authentic delineations of Homer. 
His relations, and even the fi#:ons, which his genius 
had raiſed on the popular creed of elder Paganiſm, 
were now the proper archetype of all religious fepre- 
ſentations. And to ſpeak of theſe, as given truly and 
originally, is, in effect, to ſay, that they were bor- 
2 or . Err 


2 * e ee been fas, 
as of religious traditions, For not unfrequently, where 
the ſubject is taken from authentic hiſtory, the au- 
thority of a preceding poet, is ſo prevalent as to ren- 
der any account of the matter improbable, which is 
not faſhioned and regulated after his ideas. A fuc- 
ceeding writer is neither at liberty to relate matters 
of fact, which no one thinks credible, nor to ſeign 
afreſh for himſelf. In this caſe, again, all that the 
n Inquiry into the-L, and W. of Homer, p. 17174. 
n | WA. moſt 
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moſt original genius has to do, is tori! We 
have been told that theft: ned Anne 
was tranſlated from Piſander . Another thinks, it 
Was taken from the LITTLE ILI AD d. Or, why 
conſine him to either of theſe, When M rRODO- 
RUS, Sy AGRus, HEOGESIAN AR, Ax Arus, and 
others, wrote poems on the tating f T.Rov ! But 
granting the poet (as is moſt likely) to have had theſe 
originals before him, What ſhall we infer from it? 
Only this, that he took his principal facts and cir- 
cumſtances (as We ſee he was obliged to do for the 
ſake of probability) from theſe writers. And why 
Mould this be thought a greater crime in him, than 
in POLYGNOTUs ; who, in his famous picture on 
this ſuhject, was under the neceſſity, and for the 
ſame reaſon, of i his en n een 20 
veral poets?? ii N 
Putting all theſe things ines we ſhall Ga 1 
conceive, be juſtified in thinking ſo hardly, as is uſu- 
ally done, of the claſs of imitators; which is now, 
by the concurrence of various circumſtances, become 
the neceſſary character of almoſt all poets. It would 
be cruel, indeed, 3 to condemn a writer for what he 
cannot avoid; and to explode the nobleſt productions 
of modern wit on the ſingle ſcore of their wanting 
this impoſſible fame of being original. Not but there 
wh ſtill be enough left to — this praiſe, e 


"IF Macxop1vs, v v. Saturnal. © Inguiry into L, 't&: e. 5 
Homer, p. 319. Mem. de + Þ dead 02 Are We. 
Tom. vi. p. 445. N 
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reaſonable ſenſe of the word; to them. For, after 
all the allowances; that need be made on this head, 
the native energy of true genius will ever be ſeen to 
break triumphantly, through the bondage of imita- 
tion. And nothing but the very malignity of envy at 
large, or as it is collected together and condenſed in 
what is now called eriticifm, can deny to ſuch efforts 
hes poetry the full glory of 1mvention. oo HG 
But let us hear the apology of a great Poet for 
kimſelk. All that is left us, ſays this original wri- 
<< ter, is to recommend our productions by the imi- 


6c tation of the antients: and it will be found true, 


„that, in every age, the higheſt" character for ſenſe 
<. and learning has been obtained by thoſe who have 
been the moſt indebted to them. For to ſay truth, 
whatever is very good ſenſe,” muſt have been com- 
“ mon ſenſe in all times; and what we <allleatning 
<< is but the knowledge of our predeceſſors. Fhere- 
< fore they who ſay our thoughts are not our own, 
*© becauſe they reſemble the antients, may as well 
„ fay, our faces are not our own, becauſe they are 
“like our fathers: and indeed it is very unreaſons 
*© able, that people ſhould expect us to 155 ele 
<< and yet be angry to find us ſo a.. 

He adds, 'Z fairly confeſs, Ade eee 
ä 15. ſelf all I could by reading where the good ſenſe 
of the practice, is as conſpicuous, as the ingenuity, 
ſo becoming the greatneſs of his e in con- 
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it. Foxy when a writer, who, as we. have ſeen, 


+ driven by.. ſo many powerful motives to the imita- 


eding models, revolts againſt them all and 
determines, at any rate, to be original, nothing can 
be expected but an aukward ſtraining in every thing. 
Improper mot bad, farced conceits, and affected expreſſion 
are the certain ĩſſue of ſuch obſtinacy. The bulineſ; 
is to be anlile; and this he may very poſſibly; be, but 
at the expence of graceful eaſe and true beauty. For 
he puts himſelf, at beſt, into a convulſed, unnatural 
Rate, and it is well, if he be not forced, beſide his 
putpoſe, to, leave common. ſenſe, as. well 2s his mode), 
behind him. Like one, who would break looſe from 
an impediment, which holds him faſt; the very en- 
deavour to get clear of it throws him into ama/y at- 
titudes, and vialent contorſiuns, and, if he gain his li- 
berty at laſt, it is by an Fort, which carries him much 
further than the point, he would wiſh to ſtop at. 
And, that the reader may not ſuſpect me of aſſert- 
ing this without experience, let me exemplify what 
has been here ſaid in the caſe of a very eminent per- 
ſon, who, with all the advantages of art and nature 
that could be required to adorn the true poet, was 
ruined by this ſingle error. The perſon I mean was 
SIX WILLIAM D'AVENANT ; whoſe Gandibert will 
remain a perpetual monument of the miſchiefs, 
which muſt ever ariſe ſrom this affectation of orig. 
nality in lettered and polite pots. 
The great author, when he . 5 plan of 


an heroic poem, was fo far from intending to ſteer 
his 


i 


= 
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his courſe by example, that he ſets out, in his preface, 
and timorous crew of cogfters, who would not adven- 
ture to launch forth on the vaſt ocean of invention 
For ſpeaking of this poet,  he- obſerves, c that, 8 
C ſea marks are chiefly uſed to-coaſters, and ſerve not 
< thoſe who have the ambition of diſcoverers, that 
<< love to fail in untried ſeas; ſo he bath rather proved 
<< a guide for thoſe, whioſe ſatisfied wit will not ven 
ce ture beyond the track of others; than to them, 
« who affect a new and remote way of thinking ; 
cc who eſteem it a deficiency and meanneſs of mind, 


to ſtay and nn xp AN * n 


| [41 ple 0. 33 | 

And, abtun he proteſſadiy ne lie own 
merit to conſiſt in an endeavour to lead truth thro? 
© unfrequented and new ways, and from the moſt 
© remote ſhades; by repreſenting nature, though not 
sin an affected, yet in an unuſual dreſs d. - Theſe 
were the principles he went upon; os us prope 
to the ſucceſs of his endeavours. 


The METHOD of his work is defeQive- in HE? 


dec. To inſtance in the two following. Obſerv 


ing the large compaſs of the ancient epic, for _—_— | 


he ſaw no cauſe in nature, and which, he ſuppoſed; 

had been followed merely from a blind deference to 
the authority of the firſt model, he reſolved to con- 
ſtruct an heroic poem on the narrower and, as he con- 


1 1 to * p. 2. Lond, en 40. ä 


ceived, 
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ceived, juſter plan of the dramatic poets. And, be- 
cauſe it was their practice, for the purpoſe of raiſing 
the. paſſions * a: cloſe accelerated plot, and for the 
convenience of repreſentation, to conclude their fub- 
ject in ie acts, he affects to reſtrain himſelf within 
the ſame limits. The event was, that, cutting him- 
ſelf off, by this means, from the opportunity of di- 
greſſive ornaments, which contribute ſo much to the 
pomp of the epic poetry; and, what is more eſſen- 
tial, from the advantage of the moſt graduall and cir- 
cumſtantiated narration, Which gives an air of truth 
and reality to the fable, he failed in accompliſhing the 
proper end of this poem, ADMIRATION ; produced 
by a grandeur of deſign and variety of important in- 
ceidents, and /uftained- by all the 0 nt minute 
e of deſcription. + + 

2. It was eſſential to the ancient epos to bite _ 
exalt the fable by the intervention of ſupernatural 
agency. This, again, the poet miſtook for the preju- 
dice of the affected imitators of Homer, who had 
ſo often led them into heaven and hell, till, by 
<< converſation with gods and ghoſts, they ſometimes 
<< deprive us of thoſe natural probabilities in ſtory, 
« which. are inſtructive to human life a.“ Here 
then he would needs be original; and ſo, by record- 
ing only the affairs of men, hath: fairly omitted a 
neceſſary part of the epic plan, and that which, of 
= ms bad en the Es ſtate: and | magnif 
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cence to its conſtruction. Vet here, to do him juſ- 
tice, one thing deſerves our commendation. It had 
been the folly of the Italian romancers, who were at 
that time the beſt poets, to run too much into ex- 
travagant fiction. Not only to exceed the work, 
<« but alſo the paſſibility of nature, they would have 
<« impenetrable armors, inc hanted caſtles, invulner- 
e able bodies, iron men, flying horſes, and a thou- 
<« ſand other ſuch things, which are eaſily feigned 
<< by them that dare. Theſe conceits, he rightly 
ſaw, had too ſlender. a foundation i in the ſerious be- 
lief of men to juſtify a relation of them. And had 
he only dropped theſe, his conduct had been juſt. 
But, as it is the weakneſs of human nature, the obſer-= 
vation of this miſtake in his predeceſſors determined 
him to the other extreme of admitting nothing, how- 
ever well eſtabliſhed in the one Rs Ri tas was 
1 ; 
And as here he did too aged 101 in 8 lelpecz 
it may be obſerved, he did too little. The roman- 
cers, before ſpoken of, had infected modern poetry, 
as well with falſe notions of gallantry in ordinary life, 
as of the marvellous in their exorbitant fictions. Yet 
here this original genius, who was not to be held by 
the ſhackles of ſuperſtition, ſuffered himſelf to be en- 
trapped in the ſilken net of laue and honour. And fo 
di ſgraced his pictures of human life, by what is the 
worſt part of the Gothic romances, their fantaſlie 
| Mm at the ſame time that he rejected WL had 


> On fo wy Preface, p. 81. 
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the higheſt grace in the ancient epic, 2 > el m 


mixture F religion. 

The execution of his poem was fine to the 
general method. His SENTIMENTS are frequently 
forced, and fo tortured by an affectation of wit, that 
every ſtanza hath the air of an epigram. And the 
EXPRESSION, in which he cloaths them, is ſo quaint 
and figurative, as turns his deſcription almoſt into a 
continued riddle, © 

Such was the effect of a ſtudious affectation of ori- 
ginality in a writer, who, but for this miſconduQ, 
had been in the firſt rank of our poets. His endea- 
vour was to keep clear of the models, in which his 
youth had been inſtructed, and which he perfectly 
underſtood. And in this indeed he ſucceeded. But 
the ſucceſs loft him the poſſeſſion of, what his large 
ſoul appears to have been full of, a true and perma- 
nent glory ; which hath ever ariſen, and can only 
ariſe from the unambitious ſimplicity of nature; con- 
templated in her own proper form, or, by reflexion, in 
the faithful mirror of thoſe very models, he fo much 


dreaded. 


In ſhort, from what hath been here advanced, and 
eſpecially as confirmed by ſo uncommon an inſtance, 


I think myſelf entitled to come at once to this gene- 


ral concluſion, which they, who have a comprehenſive 


view of the hiſtory of letters, in their ſeveral periods, 


and a juſt diſcernment to eſtimate their ſtate in them, 
will hardly difpute with me, ** that, though many 


* cauſes concur to produce a thorough degeneracy of 
2 4 | 21 | | | mY taſte 
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te taſte in any country; yet the principal, ever, is, 


« THIS ANXIOUS DREAD OF IMITATION IN 
C poLITE AND CULTIVATED WRITERS.““ 


And, if ſuch be the caſe, among the other uſes of 


this Eſſay, it may perhaps ſerve for a ſeaſonable ad- 


monition to the poets of our time, to relinquiſh their 


vain hopes of originality, and turn themſelves to a 


ſtricter imitation of the beſt models. I ſay, a ſeaſon- 


able admonition; for the more poliſhed a nation is, 
and the more generally theſe models are underſtood, 
the greater danger there is, as was now obſerved, of 
running into that worſt of literary faults, affeftation- 


But to ſtimulate their endeavours to this practice, 


the judgment of the public ſhould firſt be ſet right z 

and their readers prepared to place a juſt value upon 
it. In this reſpe&, too, I would willingly contri- 
bute, in ſome ſmall degree, to the ſervice of letters. 


And the attempt could never be more ſeaſonable than. 
at preſent, when the beſt of our Poets ſeem, at 
length, ambitious of deſerving the name of ſucceſsſul 
ImiTAToRs. One of them, in particular, hath juſt 


now ſhewn, how well he could form himſelf on the 
model of the Greek DRAMA b. While another i is 


projecting a ſtill nobler deſign, on the plan of the an. 
tient and legitimate Epic. 


See Elfrida ; A Dramatic fas written on the model 


of the ancient n 7 e and Maſon.” of wg : 
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CoMME en cueillant une Guirlande 
'  L'homme eſt autant plus travaille, 
Que le Parterre eft emaillz 
D'une diverſitè plus grande: 
Tant de fleurs de tant de cõtez 
Fai ſant paroitre en leurs beautez 
Lartifice de la Nature, 
Il tient ſuſpendu ſon defir, 
Et ne ſcait en cette peinture 
Ni gue laiſſer, ni que choiſir. 
| MALHERBE. 
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LETTER to Mr. MAS O I. 


Dzan SIR, 


Cranc'y to ſay i in che diſcourſe on \ POETICAL 
IMITATION, „that coincideneies of a certain 

< kind, and in a certain degree, cannot fail to convict 
c A writer of Imitation.” You are ſometimes curi- 
ous to know what theſe coincidencies are, and have 
thought that an attempt to point them out would fur- 
niſh an uſeful Supplement to what J have written on 
= ſubject. You urge me too to this attempt by 
e promiſe, it ſeems, I made of engaging in it. But 
have you obſerv'd what I faid at the ſame time, 
“That ſuch a defign would require, beſides z care- 
* ful examination of the workings of the human 
mind, an exact ſcrutiny of the moſt original and 
<6 moſt imitative writers.” 2 And, with all your par- 


8 * ox Por. I fr. p. 209. 2* Ed. 
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tiality for me, can you, in earneſt, think me capable 
of fulfilling the firft of theſe conditions; Or, if I 
were, do you imagine that, at this time o' day, I can 
have the leiſure to perform the other © My younger 
years, indeed, have been ſpent in turning over thoſe 
authors which young men are moſt fond of; and 
amoneſt theſe I will not diſown that the Poets of an- 
tient and modern fame have had their full ſhare in 


my affection. But You, who love me ſo well, would 


not wiſh me to paſs more of my life in theſe flowery 
regions; which tho' You may yet wander in with- 
out offence, and the rather as you wander in them 
with ſo pure a mind and to ſo moral a purpoſe, there 
ſeems no decent pretence for me to W in them 
any longer. 

Yet in ſaying this I would not be . to aſ- 


ſume that ſevere character; which, tho” ſometimes 


the garb of reaſon, is oftener, I be the maſk 
of dullneſs, or of ſomething worſe. No, I am too 
ſenſible to the charms, nay to the uſes of your pro- 
feſſon, to affect a contempt for it. The great Ro- 
man ſaid well, Haec ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt; ſene- 


Autem oblectant. We make a full meal of them in 


our youth. And no philoſophy requires ſo perfect a 


mortification as that we ſhould wholly abſtain from 


them in our riper years. But ſhould we reverſe the 
obſervation; and take this light food not as the re- 
freſhment only, but as the proper nouriſhment of 


Age; ſuch a name, as Cicero's, I am afraid, would 


be wanting, and not caſily found, to Juittfy the 
practice. 
Let 


OF IMITATION. 5. 


| Let us own then, on a greater authority than His, 


© That every thing is beautiful in it's ſeaſon,” The 


Spring hath it's buds and bloſſoms : But, as the year 


runs on, You are not diſpleas*d, perhaps, to ſee them 


fall off; And would certainly be diſappointed not to 
find them, in due time, ſucceeded by thoſe mellow 
hangings, the poet ſomewhere ſpeaks of. 

I could alledge ftill graver reaſons. But I would 


only ſay, i in one word, that your friend has had his 
ſhare in theſe amuſements. I may recolle& with 


pleaſure, but muſt never live over again 
Pierioſque dies, et amantes carmina ſomnos. 


Vet ſomething, you inſiſt, is to be done; and, if; it 
amount to no more than a ſpecimen or light ſketch, 
ſuch as my memory, or the few notes I have by me, 
would furniſh, the deſign, vou think, is not totally 
to be relinquiſhed, | 

I underſtand the danger of gratifying you on theſe 


terms, Vet, whatever it be, I have no power to 


excuſe myſelf from any attempt, by which, you tell 
me at leaſt, I may be able to gratify you. I will do 
my beſt, then, to draw together ſuch obſervations, 
as 1 have ſometimes thought, in reading the poets, 
moſt material for the certain diſcovery of Imitatians. 
And I addreſs them to you, not only as You are the 
propereſt judge of. the ſubject; You, who underſtand 
ſo well in what manner the Poets are us'd to imi- 
tate each other, and who yourſelf ſo finely imitate 
the beſt of them; But as I would give You this ſmall 
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proof of my affection, and have perhaps the ambition 
of publiſhing to the world in this way the entire 
friendſhip, that ſubſiſts between us. 


You tell me I have ſucceeded not amiſs i in ex- 
plaining the difficulty of detecting Imitations. The 


materials of poetry, You own, lie ſo much in com- 


mon amongſt all writers, and the ſeveral ways of 
employing them are ſo much under the controul of 
common ſenſe, that writings will in many reſpects 
be ſimilar, where there is no thought or deſign of 
Imitating. I take advantage of this conceſſion to 
conclude from it, That we can ſeldom pronounce 


with certainty of Imitations without ſome external 


proof to aſſiſt us in the diſcovery. Vou will under- 
ſtand me to mean by theſe external proofs, the previ- 
ous knowledge we have, from conſiderations not re- 
ſpecting the Nature of the work itſelf, of the wri- 
ter's ability or inducements to imitate, Our firſt en- 
quiry, then, will be, concerning the Age, Character, 
and Education of the ſuppos'd Imitator. 

We can determine with little certainty, how far 
the principal Greek writers have been indebted to 
Imitation. We trace the waters of Helicon no 
higher than to their ſource. And we acquieſce, with 
reaſon, in the device of the old painter, You know 
of, who ſomewhat rudely indeed, but not abſurdly, 
drew the figure of Homer with a fountain ſtreaming 


out of his mouth, and the other poets watering 
at it. 


Hither 


OF IMITATION. 7 


Hither, as to their fountai n, other Stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 


The Greek writers then were, or for any thing 

we can ſay, might be Original. 
But we can rarely affirm this of any other. And 
the reaſon is plain. When a taſte for letters pre- 
vail'd in any country, if it aroſe at firſt from the ef- 
forts of original thinking, it was immediately che- 
riſh'd and cultivated by the ſtudy of the old writers. 
You are too well acquainted with the progreſs of an- 
tient and modern wit to doubt of this fact. Rome 
adorn'd itſelf in the ſpoils of Greece. And both af- 
fiſted in dreſſing up the later European poetry. 
What elſe do You find in the Italian or French 
Wits, but the old matter, work'd over again; only 
preſented to us in a new form, and embelliſh'd per- 
haps with a conceit or two of mere modern inven- 
tion? 

But the Engliſh, You fay, or rather your fondneſs 
for Your Maſters leads You to ſuppoſe, are original 
thinkers. Tis true, Nature has taken a pleaſure to 
ſhew us what ſhe could do, by the production of 
ONE ' Prodigy. But the reſt are what we admire 
them for, not indeed without Genius, perhaps with 
a larger ſhare of it than has fallen to the lot of 
others, yet directly and chiefly by the diſcipline of 
art and the helps of Imitation. 

There is however a diſtinction to be made. when 
the fathers of the Engliſh poeſy appear'd, antient li- 
terature was not ſufficiently known, and at another 
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period it was not ſufficiently conſider'd, to produce a 
ſtrict and ſtudied Imitation. But the fir/? of theſe 
Poets, tho“ You reſpect them for their age and-for 
their real merits, are not your favourites. And the 
ether you deſpiſe for writing ſo ill in their own way, 
when the models, they had in their hands, would 

have taught them to excell in a better. 

To come then to the golden times of our r two 
Queens, when the Muſes, they ſay, went to court, 
and, which ſome may account the greater wonder, 
were not debauch'd there. Indeed the poetry of theſe 
Reigns is the nobleſt we have to boaſt of. Invention 
was at it's height in the one; and Correctneſs in the 
ether. In both, the manners of a court refin'd, with- 
out either breaking or corrupting the ſpirit of our Poets. 
But do you forget that ELIZABETH read Greek and 
Latin almoſt as eaſily as our Profeſſors? And can you 
doubt that what ſhe knew ſo well, would be known, 
admired, and imitated by every other? or ſay, that 
the writers of her time were, ſome of them, ignorant 
enough of the learned languages to be inventors ; can 
you ſuppoſe, from what you know of the faſhion of that 
age, that their fancies would not be ſprinkled, and their 
wits refreſhed by the eſſences of the Italian poetry? 

1 ſcarcely need ſay a word of our other Queen, 
whoſe reign was unqueſtionably the æra of claſſic imi- 
tation and of claſſie taſte. Even they, who had ne- 
ver been as far as Greece or Italy, to warm their ima- 
ginations or ſtock their memories, might do both to a 
tolerable degree in France; which, tho" i it bow'd to 

| | our 
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our country's arms, _ en _ enn ane 

of letters. yh 

I mention Wels thing N e wohks 4 and 
that hardly aue of our poets has been in a condition to 
do without, or certainly to be above the ſuſpicion of 
learned imitation. And the obſervation is ſo true, 
that even in this our age, when good letters, they 
ſay, are departing from us, the Greek or Roman 
ſtamp is ſtill viſible in every work of genius, that has 
taken with the public. Do you think one needed to 
be told in the title · page, that à late DRAMA, or 
ſome later Op Es were form'd on the ancient model? 
The drift of all this, yeu will ſay, is to overturn 
the former diſcourſe; for that now I pretend, _ 
degree of likeneſs to a preceding writer is an a 
ment of imitation. Rather, if you pleaſe, conclude 
that, in my opinion, every degree of likeneſs is ex- 
poſed to the ſiſpicion of imitation. To convert this 
ſuſpicion into a proof, it is not enough to ſay, that a 
writer migbt, but that his eircumſtances make it plain 

or, probable at leaſt, that he did imitate. 
Olf theſe arcumftances then, the fit I ſhould think 
deſerving our attention, is the AGE. in which the 
writer lived. One ſhould. know if it were an age 
addicted to much ſtudy, and in which it was credit- 1 
able for the beſt writers to make a ſhew of their read- il 
ing. Such. eſpecially was the age ſucceeding to that | 
memorable æra, the revival of letters in theſe weſtern 
countries, The faſhion of the time was to inter- 
Weave as much of antient wit as poſſible in every new 


Work. 
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work. Writers were ſo far from affecting to think 
and ſpeak in their own way, that it was their pride 


to make the admired antients think and ſpeak for 
them. This humour continued very long, and in ſome 
ſort even ſtill continues; with this difference indeed, 


that, then, the antients were introduced to do the 


honours, ſince to do the. drudgery of the entertain- 
ment. But ſeveral cauſes conſpired to carry it to its 
height in England about the beginning of the laft 
century. You may be ſure then, the writers of that 
period abound in imitations. The beſt poets boaſted 
of them as their ſovereign excellence. And you will 
eaſily credit, for inftance, that B. Johnſon was a ſer- 
vile imitator, when you find him on ſo many occa- 


ſions little better than a painful tranſlator, 


I foreſee the occaſion J ſhall have, in the courſe of 
this letter, to weary you with citations ; and would 
not therefore go out of my way for them. Yet, amidit 
a thouſand inſtances of this ſort in Johnſon, the fol- 


lowing, I fancy, will entertain you. The Latin 


yerſes, you know, are of Catullus. 


Ut flos in ſeptis ſecretus naſcitur hortis, 

Ignotus pecori, nullo convulſus aratro, | 
Quem mulcent auræ, firmat ſol, educat imber, 
Multi illum pueri, multæ optavere puellæ. 
Idem, quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, nullæ optavere puellz. 


It came in Johnſon's way, in one of his maſks, to 


tranſlate this paſſage ; and obſerve with what _— 
4 | 4 


Jn 
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he has ſecured the ſenſe, while the ſpirit of * au- 
thor eſcapes him. 


Look, how a flower that cloſe in cloſes grows, 
Hid from rude cattle, bruiſed with no plows, 
Which tWair doth ftroke, ſun ſtrengthen, ſhow'rs 
ſhoot high'r, 
It many youths, and many maids deſire ; 
The ſame, when cropt by cruel hand is wither'd, 
No youths at all, no maidens have defir'd. 


— Tt was not thus, you remember, that Arioſto ak 
Pope have tranſlated theſe fine verſes. But to return 
to our purpoſe : | 

To this conſideration of the Age of a writer, you 
may add, if you pleaſe, that of his EDUCATION. 
Tho' it might not, in general, be the faſhion to af- 
fect learning, the habits acquired by a particular 
writer might diſpoſe him to do ſo. What was less 
eſteemed by the enthuſiaſts of Milton's time {of which 
however he himſelf was one of the greateſt) than pro- 
phane or indeed any kind of learning? Yet we, 
who know that his youth was ſpent in the ſtudy of the 
beſt writers in every language, want but little evi- 
dence to convince us that his great genius did not diſ- 
dain to ſtoop to imitation. You aſſent, I dare fay, 
to Dryden's compliment, tho? it be an invidious one, 
<< 'That no man has ſo copiouſly tranſlated Homer's 
<© Greciſms, and the Latin elegancies of Virgil. 
Nay, don't you remember, the other day, that we 
were half of a mind to give him up for a ſhameleſs 
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12 ON THE MARKS 
plagiary, chiefly becauſe we were buy he had been a 
great reader ? 

But no good writer, it will be ſaid, has Aouriſhed 
out of a learned age, or at leaſt without ſome tincture 
of learning. It may be ſo. . Yet every writer is not 
diſpoſed to make the moſt of theſe advantages. What 
if we pay ſome regard then to the CHARACTER of the 
writer? A poet, enamoured of himſelf, and who 
ſets up for a great inventive genius, thinks much to 
profit by the ſenſe of his predeceſſors, and even when 
he fteals, takes care to diſſemble his thefts and to 
conceal-them as much as poſſible. You know I have 
inſtanced in ſuch a poet in Sir William D' Avenant. 
In detecting the imitations of ſuch a writer one muſt 
then proceed with ſome caution. But what if our 
concern be with one, whoſe modeſty leads him to re · 
vere the ſenſe and even the expreſſion of approved 
authors, whoſe taſte enables him to ſele@ the fineſt 
paſſages i in their works, and whoſe judgment deter- 
mines him to make a free uſe of them? Suppoſe we 
know all this from common fame, and even from his 
own confeſſion? Would you ſcruple to call that an 
imitation in him, which in the other might have paks'd 
for reſemblance only? „ 

As the character is amiable, you will be leaſed 
ta hear me own, there are many of the modern poets 
to whom it belongs. Perhaps, the firſt that occurred 
to my thoughts was Mr. Addiſon. But the obſerva- 
tion holds of others, and of one, in particular, very 
much his ſuperior in true genius. I know not whe- 

ther 
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ther you agree with me, that the famous line i in 88 85 
Efay on man; | 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of We. 
is + akin from Plato's, IIdvrwv Lew Jari ic à 
o dag But J am ſure you will, that the ſtill more 


famous ere n 3 11 RT ON un- 
derſtanding, n : . 


<« For modes of Faith 11 e zealots TR 
Wh - His, can t be wrong whoſe life is in the right,” 


1 
1 
2 


are but copied, tho* with vaſt improvement in the 
force and turn of expreſſion, from the excellent and, 
let it be no diſparagement to him to ſay, from the or- 
thodox Mr. Cowley. - Tu . is oY of his 

| 1 CRASH A W-. RE 


« His Faith perhaps i in ſome nice tenets + might 
© Be wrong ; his life, I'm ſure, was in the right.” 


A 


Mr. Pope, who found himſelf in the fame. circum- 
ſtances with Craſhaw, and, had ſuffered- no doubt 
from the like uncharitable conſtructions of gracelsſs 
zeal, was very naturally tempted to adopt this candid 
ſentiment, and to give it the fyrther heightning . his 
own ſpirited expreſſion, 

Let us ſee then how far we are * in this. 1e 
We may ſay of the old Latin poets, that they all 
came out of the Greek ſchools. It is as true of the 
moderns in this part of the world, that they, in ge- 
neral, have had _ breeding g in both the Greek and 

Latin 
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Latin. But when the queſtion is of any particular 
writer, how far and in what inſtances you may pre- 
ſume on his being a profeſs'd imitator, much will 
depend on the certain knowledge you have of his 
Age, Education, and Character. When all theſe cir- 
cumftances meet in one man, as they have done in 
others, but in none perhaps ſo eminently as in B. John- 
ſon, wherever you find an acknowledged likeneſs, 
you will do him no injuſtice to call it imitation. 

Yet all this, you ſay, comes very much ſhort of 
what you require of me. You want me to ſpecify | 
thoſe peculiar conſiderations, and even to reduce them 
into rule, from which one may be authoriſed in any 
inftance to pronounce of imitations. It is not enough, 
you pretend, to ſay of any paſlage in a celebrated 
poet, that it moſt probably was taken from ſome 
other. In your extreme jealouſy for the credit of 
your order, you call upon me to ſhew the diſtin 
marks which convict him of this commerce, 

In a word, You require me to turn to the poets; 
to gather a number of thoſe paſſages I call Imitations; 
and to point to the circumſtances in each that prove 
them to be ſo. I attend you with pleaſure in this 
amufing ſearch. It is not material, I ſuppoſe, that 
we obſerve any ſtrict method in our ramblings. And 


yet we will not wholly neglect it. You know there 
is one who ſays, 


| Y a d'addreſſe à bien ciiciller des Roſes. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps then we ſhall find undoubted marks of Imi- 


tation, both in the SENTIMENT, and EXPRESSION 


of great writers, 


To begin with ſuch conſiderations as are moſt | 


GENERAL. 


* 


I. An identity of the ſubject- matter of poetry 1s no 


ſure evidence of Imitation: and leaſt of all, perhaps, 


in natural deſcription. Yet where the local peculia- 


rities of nature are to be deſcribed, there an exact 


conformity of the matter will evince an imitation. 
| Deſcriptive poets have ever been fond of laviſhing 
all the riches of their fancy on the Spring. Bur the 
appearances of this prime of the year are fo diverſified 
with the climate, that deſcriptions of it, if taken di- 
rely from nature, muſt needs be very different. The 
Greek and Latin, and ſince them, the Provencial 


dulgent ſoftneſs of this ſeaſon, its genial dews and foft- 


their own experience and feeling. 


It ver; et venus; et veneris prænuntius ants 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter: 
Flora quibus mater præſpergens ants viai 

Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet. 


Venus, or the ſpirit of love, is repreſented by thoſe 
poets as brooding o'er this delicious ſeaſon; 


Rura fœcundat voluptas: rura VENEREM ſentiunt. 
pla gemmas purpurantem pingit annum floribus: 
<« Tpſa 


poets, when they infift, as they always do, on the in- 


ering breezes, fpeak nothing but what is SR to 
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Ipfa ſurgentis papillas de Favoni ſpiritu 
Urguet in toros tepentes; ipſa roris lucidi, &c. 


and a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, which 
every one recolleQs in the old claſſic and i in the Pro- 


 vencial poets. 


But when we hear this language from the more 
northern, and particularly our Engliſh bards, who 
perhaps are ſhivering with the blaſts of the north-eaſt, 
at the very time their imagination would warm itſelf 
with theſe notions, one is certain this cannot be the 
effect of ob/ervation, but of a ſportful fancy; ; enchant- 
cd by the native lovelineſs of theſe exotic images, and 
charmed by the ſecret inſenſible power of imitation. 

And to ſhew the certainty of this concluſion, Shake- 
ſpear, we may obſerve, who had none of this claſſical 
or Provencial bias on his mind, always deſcribes, not 
a Greek, or Italian, or Provencial, but an Engliſh 
Spring; where we meet with many unamiable cha- 
racters; and, among the reſt, inſtead of Zephyr or 
Favonius, we have the bleak north-eaſt, that nips the 
blooming infants of the Spring. 

But there are other obvious examples. In Cran- 
mer's prophetic ſpeech, at the end of HENRY VIII, 
when the poet makes him ſay of Queen Elizabeti, 

that, 
In her days ev'ry man ſhall eat with ſafety 
© Under his own vine what he plants. 


and of K. James, that 
— — hs ſhall Aourin 


„ And, 


 OF/IMITATION. 


« And, like a mountain Cedar, reach his branch 
To all the plains about him 


It is eaſy to ſee that his Vine and Cedar are not of 
Engliſh growth, but tranſplanted from Judæa. I do 
not mention this as an impropriety in the poet, who, 
for the greater ſolemnity of his prediction, and even 
from a principle of decorum, makes his Arch-biſhop 
fetch his imagery from Seripture. I only take notice 
of it as a certain argument that the imagery was not 
his own, that is, not * by _ own obſerva- 
tion of nature. ; 

The caſe You ſee, in theſe: inlnces, is 4 dns 
as if an Engliſh landſkip- painter ſhould chooſe to de- 
corate his Scene with an Italian ſky. The Connoiſ- 
ſeur would ſay, he had copied this particular from 


Titian and not from Nature. I preſume then to give | 


it for a certain note of Imitation, when the * of 
one clime are given to another. 


IT. You will draw the ſame concluſion „ 


You find “ The Genius of one people given to an- 
<« other.” 


1. Plautus gives us the lowing v true r of {the g 


Greek manners. 


— In hominum ætate multa eveniunt Meiden 
Iræ interveniunt, redeunt rurſum in gratiam. 
Verum iræ ſiquæ forts eveniunt hujusmodi, 
Inter eos rurſum ſi reventum in gratiam 8 
Bis tanto amici ſunt inter ſe, quam prius. 
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' You are better acquainted with the modern Italian 


; writers than I am; but if ever You find any of them 
transferring this placability of temper into an eulogy 


of his countrymen, conclude without heſitation, that 
the ſentiment is taken. 

2. The late Editor of Johnſon's works obſerves 
very well the impropriety of leaving a trait of Ita- 
lian manners in his Ev'ry man in his humour, when 
he fitted up that Play with Engliſh characters. Had 


the ſcene been laid originally in England, and that 


trait been given us, it had convicted the poet of 
Imitation, 

3. This attention to the genius of a people will 
ſometimes ſhew You, that the form of compoſition, 
as well as particular. ſentiments, comes from Imita- 


tion. An inſtance occurs to me as I am writing. 
The Greeks, You know, were great haranguers. 80 
were the antient Romans, but in a leſs degree. 
One is not ſurpriz'd therefore that their hiſtorians 
- abound i in ſet ſpeeches; which, in their hands, be- 


come the fineſt parts of their works. But when You 


find modern writers indulging in this practice of 


ſpeech- making, Vou may gueſs from what ſource 
the habit is deriv'd. Would Machiavel, for inſtance, 


28 little of A Scholar as, they fay, he was, have a- 


dorn'd his fine hiſtory of Florence with ſo many ha- 


rangues, if the claffical bias, imperceptidly, it may 
be, to himſelf, had not hung on his mind ? 


Another example is remarkable. You have ſome· 


times wonder'd how it has come to paſs that the mo- 


dern 


. ” 
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derns delight ſo much in dialogue-writing, and yet 
that ſo very few have ſucceeded in it. Fhe proper 
anſwer to the firſt part of your enquiry will go ſome 
way towards giving you ſatisfaction as to the laſt. The 
practice is not original, has no foundation in the man- 
ners of modern times. . It aroſe from the excellence 
of the Greek and Roman dialogues, which was the 
uſual form in which the antients choſe to deliver their 
ſentiments on any ſubject. | 
Still another inſtance comes in u wy way. How . 
pen'd it, one may aſk, that Six PHIL IT Sy DNEY 
in his Arcadia, and afterwards Sy E NSE R in his Fairy 
Queen, obſerv'd ſo unnatural a conduct in thoſe 
works; in which the Story proceeds, as it were, by 
| ſnatches, and with continual interruptions? How was 
the good ſenſe of thoſe writers, ſo converſant beſides 
in the beſt models of antiquity, ſeduc'd into this pre- 
poſterous method ? The anſwer, no doubt, is, that 
they were copying the deſign, or diſorder rather, of 
AR10sSTo, the favourite poet of that time. | 


* 


III. Of near akin to this contrariety to the genius 
| of a people is another mark which a careful reader 
will obſerve in the repreſentation of certain TE- 
© NETS, different from thoſs which WIL in a Wri- 
4 11 s country or time.” 

We ſeldom are n th faſten : an e with 
4 on ſuch a writer as Shakeſpear. Sometimes 
we are, but never to ſo much advantage as when he 
We to forget himſelf in this reſpect. When Clau- 

P 2 | . 
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dio, in en for Boo fare; pleads for his life i in 
that famous ſpeech, 


Ay, but to die, and go we know a not where ; 
Doo lye in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed Ice; 

To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence about 

The pendant world - 


Tt is plain that theſe are not the Chntiment which any 
man entertain'd of Death in the writer's age or in 
that of the ſpeaker. We ſee in this paſſage a mixture 
of Chriſtian and Pagan ideas; all of them very ſuf- 
ceptible of poetical ornament, and conducive to the 
argument of the: Scene; but ſuch as Shakeſpear had 
never dreamt of but for gras. hn Platonic . 29 
as we read, 


— — aliz panduntur inanes 
Suſpenſe ad ventos: aliis ſub gurgite vaſto, 
Infectum eluitur ſeelus, aut exuritur igni. 

| CERT oe Virg. L. vi. 


8 A Ty Fx) fine aff. in Milton may fur- 
Kiſh another example of this fort. 


— — When Luft 
By unchaſt looks; looſe Na and foul talk, | 
But 


% 
7 
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. But moſt by lewd and laviſh act of Sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 
The divine property of her firſt being. 
Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows amp, 
Oft ſeen in charnel vaults and ſepulchres, 
Ling' ring, and ſitting by a new made grave, 
As loth to leave the body, that it lov'd, 
And linkt itſelf by carnal ſenſuality 
Ws | a * and degraded ſtate. 


Maſe at Ludlow Caſtle. . 


1 philoſophy of imbruted fouls becoming thick _ ha- 
dows is ſo remote from any ideas entertain'd at pre- 
ſent of the effects of Sin, and at the ſame time is ſo a- 
greeable to the notions of Plato (a double favourite 
of Milton, for his own ſake, and for the ſake of his 
being a favourite with his Italian Maſters) that there 


is not the leaſt queſtion of it's being takenkom the 
PHAEDO, 
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There is no a. wonder, -now-one ſees the fountain 
Milton drew from, that, -in admiration of this poeti- 
cal philoſophy (which nouriſh'd the fine ſpirits of that 
time, tho? it corrupted ſome) he ſhould make the 

23 other 
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- other ſpeaker in the Scene cry out, as in a fit of 
extaſy, | 


How charming is ee philoſophy 1 : 
Not harſh, and crabbed, as dull fools Cuppole, - 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 


And a perpetual feaſt of nectar d ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns — 


The very ideas which Lord SHAFTESBURY has em- 
ployed in his encomiums on the Platonic philoſophy ; 
and the very language which Dr. HENRY More 
would have us'd, if he had known to expreſs him- 
felf ſo ſoberly. | 
3. Having faid ſo much of Plato, whom the Ita- 

han writers have help'd to make known to us, let 
me juſt obſerve one thing, to our preſent purpoſe, of 
thoſe Italian writers themſelves. One of their pecu- 
liarities, and almoſt the firſt that ſtrikes us, is a cer- 

_ © tain ſublime myſtical air which runs thro? all their 
fictions. We find them a ſort of philoſophical fana- 
tics, indulging themſelves in ſtrange conceits con- 
* cerning the Soul, the chyming of celeflial erbs, and 
<< preſiding Syrens,” One may tell by theſe marks, 
that they doted on the fancies of Plato; if we had 
not, beſides, direct evidence far this concluſion. J aſſo 
ſays of himſelf, and he applauds the ſame thing in 
Petrarch, Leſſi gia tutte Vopere di Platone, è mi 
be rimaſſero molti ſemi nella mente della ſua dottri- 
* na.” I take theſe words from Merge, who he 

| ,. mus: 
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much more to the ſame purpoſe, in his elegant obſer- 
vations on the Amintas of this poet. 


One ſees then where Milton had been for that 
n. in * 1 I 15 | 


=. 


Dumme, liſten i 
To the celeſtial Syrens harmony, 
That ſit upon the nine enfolded ſpheres 
And ſing to thoſe that hold the vital hears, | 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round, 
On which-the fate of Gods and men „ 


The beſt comment on theſe verſes is a paſſage in 
the xth Book of Plato's Republic, where this whole 
ſyſtem, of Syrens quiring to the fates, i is boy on or 
rather deliver C. 

IV. We have ſeen a Mark af Lanltathi in the 
alluſion: of writers to certain ftrange, and foreign te- 
nets of philoſophy. The obſervation may be ex- 
tended to all thoſe paſſages {which are innumerable in 
our poets) that allude to the rites, cuſtoms, language 

aud theology of Paganiſm. 

It is true indeed this Species of Tmitation is not 

that which is, properly, 'the ſubje& of this Letter. 
The moſt original writer is allowed to furniſh him- 
ſelf with poetical ideas from all quarters. And the 
management of learned Alluſion is to be regarded, 
perhaps, as one of the niceſt offices of Invention, 
Yet it may be uſefull to ſee from what ſources a 
great poet derives his materials; and the rather, as 
this detection will ſametimes account for the manner 

4 i "" T0 in 
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If in which he diſpoſes of them. However I will but 
lf detain You with a b remark” or two on this claſs of 
1 | "Tmitations. | | 
ill I. I obſerve, hee even Aikobs himſelf abounds 
| | in learned Alluſions. How he came by them, is an- 
1 other queſtion; tho? not fo difficult to be anſwered, 
| You know, as ſome have imagin'd. They, who 
Wl are in ſuch aſtoniſhment at the learning of Shake- 
| ſpear, beſides that they certainly carry the notion of 
* his illiteracy too far, forget that the Pagan imagery 
wuas familiar to all the poets of his time — that abun- 
1 { dance of this ſort of learning was to be pick'd up 
} from almoſt ev'ry Engliſh book, he could take into 
\| his hands — that many of the beſt writers in- Greek 
'i and Latin had been tranſlated into Engliſh — that 
9 his converſation lay amongſt the moſt learned, that 
1 is, the moſt paganiz'd poets of his age — but above 
Ul all, that, if he had never look'd into books, or con- 


vers'd with bookiſh men, he might have learn'd al- 
| molt all the ſecrets of paganiſm (ſo far, IJ mean, as 
| a poet had any uſe of them) from the MAsks of 
ö B. Johnſon; contriv'd by that poet with ſo pedanti- 
cal an exactneſs, that one is ready to take them for 
lectures and illuſtrations on the antient learning, ra- 

ther than exerciſes of modern wit. The taſte of the 
age, much devoted to erudition, and ſtill more, the 
taſte of the Princes, for whom he writ, gave a pro- 
digious vogue to theſe unnatural exhibitions. And 
the knowledge of antiquity,” requiſite to ſucceed in 
them, was, I imagine, the reaſon that Shakeſpear was 
1 | not 
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not over fond to try his hand at theſe elaborate tri- 
fles. Once indeed: he did, and with ſuch ſucceſs as 

to diſgrace the very beſt things of this kind we end 
in Johnſon. The ſhort Maſk in the Tempeſt is fitted 
up with a claſſical exactneſs. But it's chief merit 
lies in the beauty of the Sheww, and the richneſs of 
the poetry. Shakeſpear was ſo ſenſible of his Superi- 
ority, that he could not help exulting a little * 
it, where he makes Ferdinand lay, 


— 


This is a moſt majeſtic Yi/ Gon, and 
Harmonious charming Lay” 2 


1 


WW true, another Poet, hn poſleſs'd. a 8800 


part of Shakeſpear's Genius and all Johnſon's learn- 


ing has carried this courtly entertainment to it's laſt 


perfection. But the Maſt at Ludlow Caſtle was, in 


ſome meaſure, owing to the fairy Scenes of his Prede- 
ceſſor; who choſe this province of Tradition, not 
only 3s molt ſuitable: to the wildneſs of his vaſt' crea-' 
tive imagination, but as the /afz/t for his unlettered 
Muſe to walk in. For here he had much, You 


know, to expect from the popular credulity, and no- 


0 thing to fear from the ae een; of chat 
times: wiki Who 3 


2. It were endlefs to apply; this note ef imitation 


to other poets confeſſedly learned. Vet e 


is curious enough to be juſt mention'd. 8 
Mr. Waller, in his famous poem on e vi 


ee the Wen in an une * W has ee 
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His flight gens heaven th' aſpiring BE LOLA 
too 


5 But fell, like PrAzToN, with thunder frook : 
From raſter hopes than his, he ſeem'd to fall, 
That durſt attempt the Brx1T1sm Admiral: 

From her broadſides a ruder flame is thrown, - 
Tban from the fiery chariot of the Sun: 
THAT, bears THE RADIANT ENSIGN OF THE 

OE e e . 

And Sax, the flag chat g governs in the Sea. 


He is comparing the Britiſh Admiral's Ship to the 
Chariot of the Sun, You ſmile at the quaintneſs of 


the conceit, and the ridicule he falls into, in explain- 


ing it. But that is not the queſtion at preſent. The 
Latter, he ſays, bears the radiant enſign of the day + 
The other, the enſign of naval dominion, We under- 
ſtand how properly the Engliſb Flag is here denomi- 
nated. But what is that ether Enſign? The Sun it- 
ſelf, it will be ſaid. But who, in our days, ever ex- 
preſs*'d the Sun by ſuch a periphraſis? The image is 
apparently antique, and eaſily explain'd by thoſe who 


know that antiently the Sun was commonly emble- 


matiz'd by a flarry or radiate figure; nay, that ſuch 
a figure was plac'd aloft, as an Enſign, over the Sun's 
charioteer, as we may ſee in ann. of this 
ſort on antient Gems and Medals. 

From this original then Mr. Waller's imagery was 


certainly taken; and it is properly applied in this 


place where he is ſpeaking of 'the Chariot of the Sun, 
ans Phactan's fall from it, But to remove all doubt 
2 in 


— 
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in the caſe, we can even point to the very roo of 


a Pagan poet, which Mr. Waller had i in his eye, or 
rather tranſlated.” | 


Proptereà 205 W denne lunge | 
"Cn dum veniat RADIATUM INSIGNE DIEL, 


1 LCucr. L. v. 698. 


Here, you ſee, the poet's ahuon to a claffic idea hag 
led us to the diſcovery of the very paſſage from which 
it was taken. And this uſe a learned reader will 
often make of the How of LR here con- 
1ider'd. 

V. Great writers, Now, ad eee forget: the 
character of the Age, they live in; the principles, 
and notions that belong to it. Sometimes they for- 
<< get themſelves, that is, their own ſituation and cha- 
e racter.“ Another $06 of the eee of Ini. 
tation. : 

1. When we ſee ſuch men, a8 SEAN aa Ma- 
RIANA, Writers of fine talents indeed, but of reclufe 
lives and narrow obſervation, chuſing to talk like 


men of the world, and abounding in the moſt refin*d. 
coneluſions of the cabinet, we are ſure that this 


character, which we find ſo natural in a Cardinal DE 
RETz, is but aſſum'd by theſe Jeſuits, And we are 
not ſurpriz'd to diſcover, on examination, that their 
beſt reflexions are copied from Tacirus. 

On the other band, when a man of the world took 
it into his head, the other day, in a moping fit, to 
talk Sentences, every body concluded that this was-not 
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the language of the writer or his ſituation, but that he 
had been poaching in ſome pedant ; perhaps in the 
Stoical' Fop, he affected ſo much contempt of, Sx- 


NECA. 


2. Sometimes we catch a great writer Weihe 


from his natural manner, and taking pains, as it were, 


to appear the very reverſe of his proper character 
Would you wiſh a ſtronger proof of his being ſe. 
duc'd, at leaſt for the time, by the en of imi- 
tation? 5 
en is hen hm chew the st . 

agreeable vein of VoITURE, Yet you have read his 
famous Letter to BALZAC, and have been ſurpriz'd, 
no doubt, at the forc'd, quaint, and puffy manner, 
in which it is written. The ſecret is, Voiture is 
aping Balzac from. one end of this letter to the other. 
Whether to pay his court to him, or to laugh at him, 
or that perhaps, in the inſtant of writing, he really 
fancied an excellence in the ſtyle of that great man, 
is not eaſy to determine. An eminent French critic, 


I remember, is inclined to take it for a piece of moc- 


kery. At all in, we muſt needs n it an imi- 
tation. | 75 « #4 
3. This . on the” turn of a writer's genius 
may. be further e to that of his er or * 
Poſition. 

The natural ne of Swift, may account for 
his thinking and ſpeaking very often in the ſpirit of 
RocHFouUcAULT, without any thought of taking 
from his Haxims, tho* he was an admirer of * 

5 | ut 
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But if at any time we obſerve ſo humane and benevo- 
lent a man as Mr. Pope giving into this language, we 
ſay of courſe, «© This is not his own, but an aſſumed 
manner.“ | | 

Or what ſay you to an inſtance that en 
both theſe obſervations together? The natural unaf- 
fected turn of Mr. Cowley's manner, and the tender 
ſenſibility of his mind, are equally ſeen and loved in 
his proſe-works, and in ſuch of his poems as were 
written after a good model, or came from the heart. 
A clear ſparkling fancy, ſoftened with a ſhade of me- 
lancholly, made him, perhaps, of all our poets the 
moſt capable of excelling in- the elegiac way, or of 
touching us in any way where a vein of eaſy language 
and moral ſentiment, is required. Who but laments 
then to ſee this fine genius perverted by the prevail- 
ing pedantry of his age, and carried away, againlt the 
bias of his nature, to an emulation of the W 
high- ſpirited Pindar? | 

I might give many more examples. But you will 
obſerve them in your own reading. I take the firſt 
that come to hand only to explain my meaning, which 
is, „That if you find a courſe of ſentiments or caſt 
of compoſition different from that, to which the wri- 
ter's ſituation, genius, or complexion" would naturally 
lead him, you may well ſuſpe& him of imitation. 

Still it may be, theſe conſiderations are rather too 
general, I come to others more- Trey * de- 


cilive, 


VI. It 
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'VI. It may be difficult ſometimes to determine 
wehiaher a ſingle ſentiment or image be derived or not. 
But when we ſee a cluſter of them in two writers, 
applied to the ſame ſubject, one can hardly doubt that 
one of them has copied from the other.. 

A celebrated French moraliſt makes the following 
reflections. Quelle chimere eſt- ce donc que Phomme? 
Quelle nouveaute, quel cahos, quel ſujet de con- 
<< tradiction? Juge de toutes choſes, imbecile ver de 
os terre; depolitaire du vrai, amas q incertitude; ; 
<< gloire, et rebut de Punivers.” 

Turn now to the Efay on Man, and tell me if Mr. 
Pope did not work up the following lines out of theſe 
reflexions. 


Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd ; 
© Still by himſelf abus'd or difabus'd; 
„Created half to riſe, and half to fall, 
Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurPd : 
* The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world.“ 


2. This concluſion is ſtill more certain, when, to- 
gether with a general likeneſs of ſentiments, we find 
' the fame diſpoſition of the parts, N = that diſ- 
"one be in no common form. 


& Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 

© With charm of earlieft birds: pleaſant the ſun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 

« His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r 5 


< Gliftri dew — 
Gliſtring with dew = 3 
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and the reſt of that fine ſpeech in the IVth Book of 
Paradiſe loft, which you remember ſo an, 
that I need not tranſcribe more of it. 7 100 
Mlilton's fancy, as uſual, is rich and 3 
but the conduct and application of his imagery ſhews, 
that the whole paſſage was ſhadowed out of thoſe 


charming but __ lines in 0 Dau of Euti- 
pides. 


QiXov puty my" Mir rode. 5 * 
Kad dt wovls yeups ide evnvepeorys 

Dr 
Thanay 7 twain g por . 
A ddt Ale A%j4TgOV, 89” ideivs x. 
"Nc Toig anal 70 wolw dednYivolgs g] 
Il id vc iy Jopors ideiv Pass. 


VIT. There is little doubt in ſuch cal) as . theſe, 
There need not perhaps be much in the caſe, ſome- 
times, of fingle ſentiments or images. As where we 
find (a ſentiment or image in two writers 5 

the ſame, yet new and unuſual.” 

I. Thus we are told very reaſonably, that Milton's 

cluf ring locks is the copy of Apollonius* ITAOKMOT 
' BOTPYOENTES. O5 en Spencer, p. 80. For tho' the 
metaphor be a juſt one and very natural, yet there is 
perhaps no other authority for the uſe of it, but in 
theſe two poets, And Milton had cerfainty, read 1 


lonius. . 5 Ns 
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2. What the ſame critic obſerves of Milton's, 


c — And cr the grove 
" 0 In ringlets quaint” — 


being taken from Johnſon's, $, 


When was old Sherwood's head more quaintly 
curl d? ; 


is ſtill more unqueſtionable. For here is a combina- 
tion of ſigns to convict the former of imitation : Not 
only the fingularity of the image, but the identity of 
expreſſion, and, what I lay the moſt ſtreſs upon, the 
boldneſs of the figure, as employed by Milton. John- 
ſon ſpeaks of old Sherwood's head, as curPd. Mil- 
ton, as conſcious of his authority, drops the prepara- 
tory idea, and ſays at once, The grove curl'd, 


Let me add to theſe, two more innen from the 
ſame poet. 
3. Spenſer tells us of, 


=A little glooming liebe, much like a as: 
F. Q. c. 11. s. 14. 


Can you imagine that Milton did not take his idea 
from hence, when he ſaid, in his Penſeroſo, 


— glowing embers thro? the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom? 
4. Again, in his deſcription of Paradiſe, 


&« Flow'rs of all hues, and without thorn the roſe. 
Every 
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Every poet of every time is laviſh of his lowers on 
ſuch occaſions. But the roſe without" thorn is a rarity. 
And, tho' it was fine to imagine ſuch an one in Pa- 
radiſe, could only be an Italian refinement. Taſſo, 
you will think, is the original, 8 have read 
the following lines ad | "BL 
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Senza quei ſuoi pungenti ifpidi dumi 
- Spiegs le foglie la purpurea Roſa. 


* . 


Y Anothet inſtance, ſtill more remarkable, may y by. 
taken from Mr. Pope, One of the moſt ſtriking 
paſſages in the Eſſay on Man is the following, 


Superior Beings, when of late they ſaw 

A mortal man unfold all nature's law, | 

Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape;  *- 

And ſhew'd a NEWTON, as we ſhew an ape. 
E 31. 


Can you doubt, from the fingularity of ie | 
that the great poet had his eye on Plato? who makes 
Socrates ſay, in alluſion to a remark of Heraclitus, 


Ori aber 6 0 noPuTaTeEs be gs ame ee 
Hipp. Major. i | 5 


The application indeed is different, * And it could | 
not be otherwiſe. . F or the obſervation, - which the 
Philoſopher refers woos Jeov, is in the Poet given to 
ſuperior Beings only. The conſequence is, that the 
Ape is an object of deriſion in the former caſe, of ad- 
miration, in the latter. _ 
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To conclude this head, I will juſt obſerve to . 
that, tho' the ſame uncommon ſentiment in two writers 
be uſually the effect of imitation, yet we cannot affirm 
this of Actors in real life. The reaſon is, when the 
ſituation of two men is the ſame, Nature will dictate 
the ſame ſentiments more invariably than Genius, To 
give a remarkable inſtance of what I mean. 

Tacitus relates, in the fr? book of his Annals, what 
paſſed in the ſenate on its firſt meeting after the death 
of Auguſtus, His politic ſueceſſor carried it, for ſome 
time, with much apparent moderation, He wiſhed, 
beſides other reaſons, to get himſelf ſolemnly recog- 
nized for Emperor by that Body, before he entered 
on the exerciſe of his new dignity. Dabat fame, ſays 
the hiſtorian, ut wocatus elefFus que potius a Republica 
videretur, quam per uxorium ambitum et ſenili adeptione 
zrrepſiſſe. One of his courtiers would not be wanting 
to himſelf on ſuch an occaſion. When therefore ſe- 
veral motions had been made in the Senate, concern- 
ing the honours to be paid to the memory of their 
late Prince, MEss AL LA VALERIUs moved, Rx- 
NOV ANDUM PER ANNOS SACRAMENTUM IN No- 
MEN T1BER11; in other words, that the oath of 
allegiance ſhould be taken to Tiberius. This was the 
very point that Tiberius drove at. And the conſci- 
ouſneſs of it made him ſuſpect that this motion might 
be thought to proceed from himfelf. He therefore 
aſk'd Meſſalla, Num, fe mandante, tam ſententiam 
promſiſſet? His anſwer is in the following words. 
9% = ne dixiſſe, reſpond ; 225 in tis, Jug ad rem- 


ce pub - 
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e publicam pertinerent, conſilio- niſi ſuo uſurum, vel 


<« cum periculo offenſionis. Ea, concludes the hiſto- 
 rian, ſola ſpecies adulandi ſupererat. 


Now it is very remarkable, that we find, in Lud- 


low's memoirs, one of Cromwell's officers, on the 
very ſame occaſion anſwering the Protector in the 
very ſame ſpecies of flattery. 

Colonel WitLIam JEPHSON moved in the Houſe, 
that Cromwell might be made King. Cromwell took 
occafion, ſoon after, to reprove the Colonel for this 
propoſition, telling him, that he wonder'd what he 
could mean by it. To which the other replied, ** That 
while he was permitted the honour of ſitting in that 
Houſe, he muſt defire the liberty to diſcharge his con- 
ſcience, though his opinion ſhould happen to diſpleaſe.” . 

Here we have a very ſtriking coincidence of ſenti- 
ment, without the leaſt probability of imitation, For 
no body, I dare ſay, ſuſpefts Colonel William Jeph- 
ſon of ſtealing this refined ſtroke of adulation from 
Meſſalla Valerius. The truth is, the ſame ſituation, 
concurring with the ſame corrupt diſpoſition, dictated 
this peculiar ſentiment to the two courtiers. Yet, 
had theſe ſimilar thoughts been found in two drama- 
tic poets of the Auguſtan and Oliverian ages, we 
Jhould probably have cried out, An Imitation.“ And 
with good reaſon. For, beſides the poſſibility of an 
Oliverian poet's knowing ſomething of Tacitus, the 
ſpeakers had then been feigned, not real perſonages. 

And it is not ſo likely that two ſuch ſhould agree in 
this ſentiment: ; I mean, conſidecing how new and 
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particular it is. F or, as to the more common and 


obvious ſentiments, even dramatic ſpeakers will very 
frequently employ the ſame, without affording any 


juſt reaſon to conclude that a prompter had turn- 


ed plagiaries. 


VIII. If to this . of a ſentiment, you add 
the apparent harſhneſs of it, eſpecially when not gra- 
dually prepar'd (as ſuch ſentiments always will be by 
exact writers, when of their own proper invention) 
the ſuſpicion grows ſtill ſtronger. I juſt glanc'd at an 
inftance of this fort in Milton's curd grove. But 
there are others ſtill more remarkable, Shall I pre- 
ſume for once to take an inſtance from yourſelf ? 


Your fine Ode to Memory begins with theſe very 


lyrical verſes: 


Mother of Wiſdom !- Thou whoſe ay. | 
The throng'd ideal hoſts obey; 

Who bidſt their ranks now vaniſh, now appear, 

Flame in the van, and darken in the rear. 


This ſublime imagery has a very original air. Yet 


I, who know how familiar the beſt antient and mo- 


dern critics are to you, have no doubt ck it is taken 
from STRADA, 

„ Quid accommodatius, an he, ſpeaking of your 
ſubject, Memory, quam fimulachrorum ingentes copias, 
tanquam addictam ubjque tibi ſacramento militiam, eo 
inter ſe nexu ac fide conjunctam cohcerentemque ha- 
bere; ut five unumquodque ſeparatim, ſive confertim 


univerſa, ſive lingula ordinatim in aciem proferre ve- 
lis; : 
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lis; nihil plane in tanta rerum herb4 turbetur, "fed 


alia procuùl atque in receſſu ſita prodeuntibus locum ce- 


dant; alia, ſe tota confeſtim promant atque in me- 

dium certo evocata profs tant? Hoc tam magno, tam 
fido domeſticorum e. inſtructus animus, &c.“ 
Prol. Acad. 1. 

Common writers know little of the art of preparing 

their ideas, or believe the very name of an Ode ab- 


ſolves them from the care of art. But, if this un- 


common ſentiment had been intirely your own, you, 
I imagine, would have Key hn ſome leading idea to 
introduce it, 

IX. You ſee with what a ſuſpicious eye, we who 
aſpire to the name of critics, examine your writings. 
But every poet will not endure to be ſerutiniz d ſo 
narrowly.” 

1. B. Johnſon, in his Prologue to the Sad Shepherd, 
is opening the ſubje& of that poem. The FO of 
his ſhepherd is 


For his loſt Love, who in the Tx ENT is ſaid 
To have miſoarried; las I what knows the head 
. Of a calm river, whom the feet have drawn'd! 


The reflexion in this place is unneceſſary and even 


impertinent. Who beſides ever heard of the feet of a 


river? Of arms, we have. And ſo it ſtood in Jos 


ſon's original. 
_ Greateſt and faireſt Empreſs, know you NED 
Alas! no more than Thames? calm head doth know 
Whoſe meads his arms drown, or whoſe corn o'er- 


A Dr. Donne. 
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The poet is ſpeaking of the corruption of the courts 
of juſtice, and the alluſion js perfectly fine and natu- 
ral. Johnſon was tempted to bring it into his pro- 
logue by the mere beauty of the ſentiment, He had 
a river at his diſpoſal, and would not let flip the op- 
portunity. But ** his unnatural ulp of it detects his 
i mitation.“ 

2. I don't know whether you have taken notice of 
a miſcarriage, ſomething like this, in the? moſt 1298 
cious of all the poets. i 


Theocritus makes Polypheme ſay, 


Ka. vag Inv LY Niobe LX xoxo, I; pe Ayo, 
H yay They 7 Hilo ice z oz Yana. 


Nothing could be better fancied than to make this 
enormous ſon of Neptune uſe the ſea for his looking - 
glaſs. But is Virgil ip happy when his little land-man 
ſays, 


Nec ſum aded informis : nuper me in littore vidi, 
Cam placidum ventis ſtaret mare —— 


His wonderful judgment for once deſerted him, or he 
might have retain'd the ſentiment with a flight change 
in the application. For inſtance, what if he had 
aj, f | 


| Certs ego me novi, liquidzque in ĩmagine vidi 
Nuper aquæ, placuitque mihi mea ſorma videnti. 


| Tt is a ſort of curioſity, you ſay, to find Ovid read- 


ing a leſſon to Virgil. I will diſſemble nothing. i 
ines 
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lines are, as I have cited them, in the 1 3th book of 
the metamorphoſis. But unluckily they are put into 
the mouth of Polypheme. So that inſtead of inſtructing 
one poet by the other, I only propoſe that they ſhould 
make an exchange; Ovid take Virgil's ſea, and Vir» 
gil be contented with Ovid's water. However this 
be, you may be ſure the authority of the Prince of 
the Latin poets will carry it with admiring poſterity 
above all ſuch ſcruples of decorum. No body wanders 
therefore to read in Taſſo, 
— — — — — — —- - Non ſon” io 
Da diſprezzar, ſe ben me ſteſſo vidi 
Nel liquido del mar, quando Paltr* hieri 
Taceano i venti, et ei giacea ſenz? onda. 


But of all the miſappliers of this fine original ſen- 
timent, commend me to that other Italian, who made 


his ſhepherd ſyrvey himſelf, in a fountain indeed, but 


a fountain of his own weeping. 


3. You will forgive my adding one other inſtance 


0 of this vicious application of a fine thought. 


You remember thoſe zgrepable verſes of Sir 7 oha 


Suckling, _ 
<< Tempeſts of winds thus (as my ſtorms of 2 
Carry my tears which ſhould relieve my hear t) 


Have hurried to the thankleſs ocean clouds 
And ſhow'rs, that needed not at all the courteſy, 


When the poor plains nn 23 for the want, 


And almoſt burnt aſunder** —— 


| Bronze. II. Kr. 
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poet of our nation turns to quather purpoſe — 


40 ON THE MARES 
I dont ſtay to examine how far the fancy of tears 


relieving the heart is allowable. But admitting the 


propriety of the obſervation, in the ſenſe the poet in- 
tended it, the ſimile is applied and expreſſed with the 


_ utmoſt beauty. It accordingly ſtruck the beſt writers 
of that time, SPRAT, in his hiſtory of the Royal 


Society, is taking notice of the miſapplication of philo- 
ſophy to ſubjects of Religion. That ſhower, ſays 
he, has done very much injury by falling on the 
&« ſea, for which the ſhepherd, and the ploughman, 
s call'd in vain: The wit of men has been profuſely 
© pour'd out on Religion, which needed not its help, 
<* and which was only thereby made more tempeſtu- 


© ous: While it might have been more fruitfully 


© ſpent, on ſome parts of philoſophy, which have been 


<< hitherto barren, aud might ſoon e been made 
& fertil.“ . 25. | 


"You fee what wire-drawing 5568 is to make the 


8 ſo proper in it's original uſe, juſt and 


pertinent to a ſubject to which it had naturally no 
relation. Beſides, there is an abſurdity in ſpeaking 
of a ſhower's doing injury to the ſea by falling into 
it. But the thing illuſtrated by this compariſon re- 
quiring the idea of injury, he transfers the idea to the 
comparing thing. He would ſoften the abſurdity, 
by running the compariſon into metaphorical expreſ- 
ſion, but, I think, it does not remove it. In ſhort, 
for theſe reaſons, one might eaſily have inferr'd an 
Imitation, without that parentheſis. to apologize for 
it To uſe that metaphor which an excellent 


But 
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But a poet of that time has no better ſucceſs 
in the e of n ene than the mend 


torian. 


" Love makes ſo many hearts the bie 
Of the bright CAR LIS LE's conqu' ring eyes; 
Which ſhe regards no more, than they 

The tears of leſſer beauties weigh. _ 

So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour 
Into the Sea an uſeleſs ſhow'r; 
And the vex'd Sailors curſe the rain, 

For which poor Shepherds pray'd in WA”... 
—_ Walker's Poems, 2 25. 


The Fe ande . She regards the 
6 enn hearts of others no more than thoſe others 

© — the tears of leſſer beauties.” Thus, with much 
e ene. get to tears. And when we have them the 
alluſion to H clouds is ſo ſtrain'd, (beſides that he 
makes his ſhower both N and injurious] that one 
readily perceives the poet's thought was diſtorted by 
imitation. 

X. The charge of Plagiariſm i is ſo diſreputable to 
A great writer than one is not ſurpriz'd to find him 
anxious to avoid the imputation of it. Yet ““ this 
« very anxiety ſerves, ſometimes, to fix it wog 
cc him. 29 

Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to his tranſlation of 5 
Freſnoy's Art of painting, makes the following ob- 
ſervation on Virgil. „He pretends ſometimes to 


2 trip, but *tis * to make you think him in dan- 
80 
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bc ger of a fall when he is moſt ſecure. Like a fkill- 
* ful dancer on the Rope (if You will pardon the 
„% meanneſs of the ſimilitude) who flips willingly 


and makes a ſeeming ſtumble, that You may think 


s him in great hazard of breaking his neck; while 
cc at the ſame time he is only giving You a proof of 


_ © his dexterity. My late Lord Roſcommon was of- 


< ten pleas'd with this reflexion, &c.” p. 50. 

His apology for the uſe of this ſimile, and his con- 
cluding with Lord Roſcommon's ſatisfaction at his 
remark, betray, I think, an anxiety to paſs for origi- 
nal, under the conſciouſneſs of being but an imita- 
tor. So that if we were to meet with a paſſage, ve- 
ry like this, in a celebrated aritient, we could hardly 
doubt of it's being copied by Mr. Dryden. What 
think you then of this obſervation in one of Pliny's 
Letters, Ut quasdam artes, ita eloquentiam nihil 
“ magis quam ancipitia commendant. Vides qui fune 
in ſumma nituntur, quantos ſoleant excitare ela- 
“ mores, cùm jam jamque caſuri videntur.“ L. ix. 
Ep. 26. 


PRIOR, one may obſerve, has ated more naturally 
in his Alma, and by ſo doing, tho? the reſemblance 
be full as great, one is not ſo certain of his being an 
Imitator. The verſes are, of BUTLER. 


He perfect Dancer climbs the Rage, 
And ballances your fear and hope: 

If after ſome diſtinguiſh'd leap, 5 
He drops his Pole and ſeems to flip; 


- 


. | 


OF IMITATION. 4 "un 
Strait gath*ring all his active firength- | ol 
He riſes higher half his length. +» WW 
With wonder You approve his ſlight ; * 
7 owe your pleaſure to 1751 fright. A 05 by bs 


Thoꝰ the two laſt lines ſeem Ghed from the appli- 
cation of this ſimilitude in Pliny, „ Sunt enim ma- 
« xims mirabilia, quæ maxime inexpectata, et ma- 
e xime periculoſa. 

XI. Writers are, ſometimes, ſollicitous to conceal 
themſelves: At others, they are fond to proclaim 
their Imitation. It is when they have a mind to 
** ſhew their dexterity in contending with a a great 
8c original.” 


You remember theſe lines of Milton in his Comus, 


Wiſdom's ſelf 
Oft ſeeks to FIRE retired Solitude, 
Where with her beſt nurſe, contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her * 
That in the various buſtle of refort _ 
Were all too ruled, and ſometimes iwpair d. 


On which Dr. Warburton has the following note. 
Mr. Pope has imitated this thought and (as was 
** always his way when he imitated) improved ie.” 5 


Bear me, ſome Gods ! oh, quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome Solitude, the nurſe of Senſe; 
Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 
And the free Soul looks down to pity Kings. 


Mr. 
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% Mr, Pope has not only improved the harmony, but 
e the ſenſe. In Milton, Contemplation is called the 
« Nurſe; in Pope, more properly Solitude In Mil- 
* ton, Wiſdom is ſaid to prune her wings; in Pope, 
« Contemplation is ſaid to do it, and with much great- 
<« er propriety, as ſhe is of a /oaring nature, and on 
© that account is called by Milton himſelf, the Che- 
* rub Contemplation.” 

One ſees that Mr. Pope“ s view was to > furpals his 


V2 original; which, it is ſaid, was always his way 
v0 << when he imitated.” The meaning is, when he 
64 purpoſely and profeſſedly bent himſelf to Imitation; 
* for then his fine genius taught him to ſeize every 
. beauty, and his wonderful judgment, to avoid ev'ry 
11 defect or impropriety, in his author. And this diſtin- 
1 ction is very material to our paſſing a right judgment 
1 on the merit of Imitators. It is commonly ſaid, that 


Jl their imitations fallſhort of their originals.” And they 

will do-ſo, whatever the Genius of: the Imitator be, 

if they are formed only on a general reſemblance of 
| the thought imitated. . For an Inventor comprehends 

1 his own idea more diſtinctly and fully, and of courſe 

5 expreſſes his purpoſe better, than a, caſual Imitator. 
30 But the caſe is different, when a good writer fudies . 

the paſſage from which he borrows, For then he not 

only copies, but improves on the firft idea; and thus , 

there will frequently (as in the caſe of Pope) be 

greater merit in the/Copyiſt, than the original. 

XII, We ſometimes catch an Imitation W 
e in a licentious Paraphraſe. The ground of Suſ- 
8 - picton 
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picion lies in the very complacency with which a 
writer expatiates on a borrow'd ſentiment. He is 
uſually more reſerv'd in adorning one of his own. 

1. AURELIUs VICTOR. obſerves of Fabricius, 
* quod difficilibs ab honellate, quam Sol A 9 2 


e curſu, averti poſlet.” 
| Tasso0 flouriſhes a little on this thought; 5 | 


Prima dal corſo diſtornar la Luna - = 
E le ſtelle potra, che dal diritto 
Torcere un ſol mio paſſo— Ci. x. S. 24- 


Mr. Waller riſes upon the Italian, 425 


ec where her love was due, 

So faſt, ſo faithful, loyal, and ſo true, 

That a bold hand as ſoon might hope to force 

The rowling lights of heaven, as change her 
courſe.” On the Death of Lady Rick. 


But Mr. Cow LEV, knowing what authority he 
had for the general ſentiment, gives the reins to his 
fancy and wantons upon it without meaſure. 


Virtue was thy Life's centre, and from thence 
Did filently and conſtantly diſpenſe | 2 
The gentle vigorous influenge 
To all the wide and fair circumference : 
And all the parts upon it lean'd ſo caſilic, 
Obey'd the mighty force ſo willinglie, 
That none could diſcord or diſorder ſee 


In all their contrarietie. 
Each 
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Each had his motion natural and free 
And the whole no more mov'd, chan the whole world 
could be. - © | Baurus. 


2. The ingenious author of the Obſervations on 
er (from which fine ſpecimen of his critical ta- 
lents one is led to expect great things) diretts us to 


another imitation of this ſort. 


Coſi a le belle hgrime le piume 
Si bagna Amore, e gode al chiaro lume, 


On which ſhort hint "_— has rais'd the following 
luxuriant imagery, 
The blinded archer-boy, 
Linke lark in ſhow'r of rain, 
Sate bathing of his wings, 
And glad the time did ſpend 
Under thoſe chryſtal drops, 


Which fall from her fair eyes, 
| And at their brighteſt beams 


Him proyn'd in lovely wiſe. 
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3- I will juſt add two more examples of the ſame 
kind ; chiefly, becauſe they illuftrate an obſervation, 
very proper to be attended to on this ſubject; which 
KH is, „That in this diſplay of a borrowed thought, 
FLY < the Imitation will generally fall ſhort of the Ori- 
The e ginal, even tho' the borrower be the greater Ge- 
8 e nius,” 


* * x 
ms The 
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The Italian poet, juſt now wan _ W 
of the Night. 


— Uſci la Notte, © ſotto Pali © 3 
Mend il filentio — - A 
Milton has given a paraphraſe of hy dalle but 
very much below his original, ; 


Now came ſtill ev*ning on, and twilight | gray 
Had in her ſober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accumpany d — 


The ſtriking part of Taſſo's picture, i is, © « Ni ght's 
« bringing in Silence under her wings.” So new and 
ſingular an idea as this had detected an Imitation. 
Milton contents himſelf, then, with ſaying fimply, 
Silence accompany'd. However to make amends, as 
he thought, for this defect, Night 1t/elf, which the 
Italian had merely perſonized, the Engliſh poet not 


only perſonizes, but n in a very * 
office. 


Now came ſtill ey'ning on, and twilight gray 
Had in her ſober livery all things clad. 


Every body will obſerve a little blemiſh, in this fine 


couplet. He ſhould not have uſed the ny 
when he intended to add, 


Silence accompanied — mk; 


But there is a worſe fault in this Jae To hide 
ir, be ſpeaks of Night's livery, When he had dene 
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that, to ſpeak of her wings, had been üngraceful. 
Therefore he is forced to ſay obſcurely as well as im- 
2M, Silence accompany de And fo loſes a more noble 
image for a leſs noble one. The truth i is, they would 
not ſtand together. Livery belongs to human gran- 
dur; wings to divine or celgſtial. So that in Mil- 
ton's very attempt to ſurpaſs his original, he put it 
out of his power to employ the TOONS that moſt 
recommended it. Fe 

He is not happler on another occaſion. | * Spenſer 
had ſaid with his uſual Simplicity, ; e 


cc Virtue gives herſelf hgh thro* Aubnel "34 to 
| 5 wade. 5 3 „ 


+ - 


Milton catched at this i TOR i * run it into a 
fort of paraphraſe in thoſe fine lines, be 5 


© Virtue could ſee to do what virtue ee . 
<< By her own radiant light, tho Sun and Moon 
*© Were in the flat fea funk — - Comvs. ; 


In Spenſer's line we have the idea of Virtue r ö 
down - into a world, all over darkened with vice and 
error. Virtue excites the light of truth to ſee all a- 
round her, and not only Jiffipate the neighbouring 
darkneſs, but to direct her courſe in purſuing her vi- 
Cory and driving her enemy out of it; the arduouſ- 
neſs of which exploit” is well expreſſed by, — thro" 
darkneſs for to wADE, On the contrary, Milton, 
in bortowing, ſubſtitutes che phyſical for the moral 


iden —— — by her own radiant bght - _ _ theo Sun and 
8 Moon 
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Moon were in the flat ſea ſunk. It may be aſk'd, how 
this happen'd? Very naturally. Milton was caught 
with the obvious imagery, which he found he could 
diſplay to more advantage; and ſo did not enough at- 
tend to the noble e that was couched un- 
der it. 

XIII. Theſe are infances of a parapbraſtical li- 
cence in dilating on a famous Sentiment or Image. 
The ground is the ſame, only flouriſh'd upon by the 
genius of the Imitator, At times we find him pra- 
ctiſing a different art; ** not merely ſpreading, as it 
c were, and laying open the ſame ſentiment, but 
adding to it and by a new and ftudied device im- 
s proving upon it.” In this caſe we naturally con- 
clude that the refinement had not been made, if the 
plain and ſimple thought had not preceded and given 
riſe to it. You will apprehend my ——— by what 
follows. 

1. Shakeſpear had ſaid of Henry ivth, 


—— He cannot long hold out theſe pangs; 

The inceſſant care and labour of his mind 

Hath wrought the mure, that ſhould confine it in, 

So thin, that life looks through, and will break out. 
Hen. iv. 4. 4. 


Yeu have, here the thought in it's firſt Simplicity, 
It was not unnatural, after ſpeaking of the body, as a 
caſe or tenement of the Soul, the mure that confines 
it, to ſay, that as that caſe wears away and grows 
thin, life looks thro”, and is _ to break out. 
Yor, N. N 15 DAN IETI, 
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DANIEL, by refining. on this ſentiment, if by no- 


thing elſe, ſhews himſelf to be the copyiſt. Speak- 
ing of the ſame Henry, he obſerves, 


And Pain and Grief, inforcing more and more, 
| Befieg'd the hold that could not long defend; 
Conſuming ſo all the reſiſting ſtore _ 
Of thoſe proviſions Nature deign'd to lend, 
As that the Walls, worn thin, permit the mind 
To look out thorough, and his frailty find. 


| Here we ſee, not ſimply that Life is going to break 
thro? the infirm and much worn habitation, but that 
the Mind looks thro? and finds his frailty, that it diſ- 
. Covers, that Life will ſoon make his eſcape. I might 
add, that the four firſt lines are of the nature of the 
 Paraphraſe, confider'd in the laſt article: And that 
the expreſſion of the others is too much the ſame 
to be original. But we are not yet come to the 
head of expreſſion. And I chooſe to confine myſelf 
to the ſingle point of view we have before us. 
Daniel's improvement, then, looks like the artifice 
of a man that would outdo his Maſter. Tho' he fails 
in the attempt. For his ingenuity betrays him into a 
falſe thought. The mind, looking thro', does not 
find its own frazlty, but the frailty of the building it 
inhabits, However I have endeavoured to rectify this 
_ miſtake in my explanation. | | 
The truth is, Daniel was not a man to improve 
upon Shakeſpear. But now comes a writer, that 
knew his buſineſs much better. He chuſes to em- 


ploy 


OF IMITATION. = 
ploy this well-worn image, or rather. to alter it a 
little and then employ it, for the conveyance of a 
very new fancy. If the mind could look thro” a thin 
body, much more one that was crac#'d and batter'd, 
And if it be for looking thro” at all, he will have it 
look to good purpoſe, and find, not it's frailty only, 
but much other uſeful knowledge. 
The lines are Mr. Waller's, and in the beſt man- 

ner of that very refin'd writer, 


Stronger by weakneſs, wiſer, men become L 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
The Soul's dark cottage, batter d and decay d, 
Len in new light re chinks thattime has made. 


2. Aſter all, theſe conceits, I doubt, are not much 
to your taſte, The inſtance I am going to give, will 
afford you more pleaſure. Is there a paſſage in Mil- 


ton You read with more admiration, than this 1 in the 
Penſeraſo e 

Entice the dewy-feather'd a. 7 

And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 

Wave at his wings in airy ftream; © 


Of lively portraiture diſplay*d 
. Softly on my eye-lids laid. 


Would You think it poſſible now that the ground- 
work of this fine imagery ſhould be laid in a paſſage 
of Ben Johnſon? Vet ſo we read, or ſcem to read in 
his Vin of 3 


- 


„„ Break, 
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, Break, Phant'ſy, from thy c: cave * Cloud, 
And ſpread thy purple wings: W 
e of airy forms a ſtream, 
And tho? it be a waking dream, = 
Yet let it like an odour riſe 
To all the ſenſes here 
And fall like fleep upon their eyes 
Or muſick ia their ear. 


. It is a delicate matter to analyze ſuch paſſages as 
| theſe; which, how exquiſite ſoever in the poetry, 
when eſtimated 'by. the fins phrenzy of a Genius, 
hardly look like ſenſe when given in plain proſe. But 
if You give me leave to take them in pieces, I will 
do it, at leaſt, with reverence. We find then, that 
Fancy is here employ'd in one of her niceſt operati- 
ons, the production of a day-dream ; which both po- 
ets repreſent as an airy form, or forms ſtreaming in 
the air, gently falling on the eye-lids of her entranc'd 
1 votary. So far their imagery agrees. But now comes 
| the mark of imitation I would point out to you. 
Milton carries the idea ſtill farther, and improves 
finely upon it, in the conception as well as expreflion. 
Johnſon evokes fancy out of her cave of cloud, thoſe 
cells of the mind, as it were, in which during her 
intervals of reſt, and when unemploy'd, fancy lies 
hid; and bids her, like a Magician, create this ftream 
| of forms. All this is juſt and truly poetical. But 
| Milton goes further. He employs the dewy-feather'd 
| f{eeþ as his Miniſter in this machinery. And * 
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myſterious! day-dream' is ſeen waving at bis wings in 


airy fiream, Johnſon would have Fancy immediately 
produce this Dream. Milton more poetically, be- 
cauſe in more diſtin& and particular imagery, repre- 


ſents Fancy as doing her work by means of ſſeep; 


that ſoft compoſure of the mind abſtracted from out- 
ward objects, in which it FROG: to bes phantaſtic 
impreſſions. 

Lou ſee then a n improvement in this ad- 
dition to the original thought. And the notion of 
dreams waving at the wings of fleep is, by the way; 
further juſtified by what Virgil feigns of their Hicting 
or rather fluttering on the leaves of his magic tree in 
the infernal regions. But it is curious to obſerve how 
this unprovement itſelf aroſe from hints ſuggeſted by 
his original. From Johnſon's dream, falling, hike 
ſleep upon their eyes, Milton took his feather*d fleep, 
which he imperſonates ſo properly ; And from Phan- 
1% s ſpreading her purple wings, a circumſtance, not 
ſo immediately connected with Johnſon's deſign of 
creating of airy farms a flream, he catched the idea of 
Sleep Itreading her wings, and to good purpoſe, ſince 
the airy ſtream of forms was to wave at them. 

However, Johnſon's image, is, in itſelf i incom- 
parable. It is taken from a winged inſect breaking 
out of it's Aurelia ſtate, it's cave of cloud, as it id 
finely called: Not unlike that of Mr. Pope, 


So ſpins the Silk-worm ſmall it's ſlender ftore, © 
And 2 till it chuds itſelf . 
Iv. Dunc. 5. 253. 
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And nothing can be juſter than this alluſion. For 
the antients always pictured Fancy and HUMAN- 


LOVE with Inſect's wings. 


XIV. Thus then, whether the poet men 
enlarges, or adds, ſtill we frequently find ſome latent 
circumſtance, attending his management, that con- 


victs him of Imitation. Nay, he is not ſafe even 


when he denies himſelf theſe liberties; I mean when 
he only glances at his original. For, in this caſe, 
<& the borrowed ſentiment uſually wants ſomething of 
<< that perſpicuity which always attends the firſt deli- 
c very of it.” This Rule may be conſidered as the 
Reverſe of the 1a. A writer, ſometimes take a plea- 
ſure to refine on a plain thought: Sometimes ( and 
that is uſually when the original ſentiment is well 


known and fully develloped) he does not ſo much as 


1 to open and explain it. 
A poet of the laſt age has the following Lines on 
the ſubje& of Religion. 3 


Religion now is a young Miſtreſs here, 

For which each man will fight, and dye at leaſt; 
Lt it alone awhile, and *twill become 

A kind of married wife; people will be 
Content to live with it in quietneſs. 


Suck IIxd ſays this in his Tragedy of Brennoralt; 
which is a Satire throughout on the riſing troubles of 
that time. BUTLER has taken the ae and ap- 
plied it on the ſame occaſion. 


When 
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When hard words, jealouſies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For dame Religion, as for Punk. 


Setting aſide the difference between the vines 
and ſerious ſtyle, one eaſily ſees that this ſentiment 
is borrowed from Suckling. It has not the clear and 
full expoſition of an original thought. Butler, only 
repreſents men as drunk with Religion and fighting 
for it as for a Punk. The other gives the reaſon of 
the Debauch, namely, fondneſs for a new face; and 
tells us, beſides, how things would ſubſide into peace 
or indifference on a nearer and more familiar acquain- 
tance. One could expect no leſs from the Inventor 
of this humorous thought; © a Borrower "__ be con- 
tent to allude to it. 

XV. This laſt eaten 8 me in ak of 
another artifice to conceal a borrowed ſentiment. 
Nothing lies more open to diſcovery than a Simile in 
form, eſpecially if it be a remarkable one. Theſe 
are a ſort of purpurei panni which catch all eyes; and, 
if the compariſon be not a writer's own, he is almoſt 
ſure to be detected. The way then that refined Imi- 
tators take to conceal themſelves, in ſuch a caſe, is to 
run the Similitude into Allegory. We have a curi- 
ous inſtance in Mr. Pope, who has ſucceeded fo well 
in the attempt, that his plagiariſm, I S has ne- 
ver been * 
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- Theverſes, I have in my eye, are theſe fine — 
addreſſed toLord Bolingbroke; 


Oh, while along the ſtream of time FF name 
E flies, and gathers all it's fame, 
Say, ſhall my little Bark attendant fail, 


| Purſue the triumph, and partake the Gale? | 
What think You, now, of ' theſe ' admired verſes? 


Li 


Are they, beſides their other beauties, perfectly ori- 
ginal?- You will be able to reſolve this queſtion, by 


turning to the following paſſage in a Poet, Mr. Pope 
was once fond of, I mean STATIUs. © 


Sic ubi magna novum Phario de litore puppis 
.  Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes 
Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali 
Invaſitque vias, in eodem anguſta phaſelus 
s et — partem ſibi vendicat Auſtri. 
2 kt v. L. v. 1. 5. 242. 


Bat, ehecialy, this other; 


— - immenſz veluti CONNEXA carinæ 


Cru MINOR, cum ſævit hyems, pro parte, 


furentes 


Parva receptat aquas, et abr VOLVITUR 
AUSTRO, 


i311 35 15 bi "> 4 FRY 3 120. 


XVI. . A You'from this head of Sentiments 


with obſerving that we ſometimes conclude a writer 


to have had a celebrated original in his eye, when 
„ with- 
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de without copying the peculiar thought, or ſtroke 
« of imagery, he gives us only a copy of thoimpref- 
« ſion, it had made upon him.“ 

1. In deliyering this rule I will not diſſemble thatI 
myſelf am copying, or rather ſtealing from a great 
critic: From one, however, who will not reſent this 
theft; as indeed he has no reaſon, for he is ſo prodi- 
giouſly rich in theſe things, as in others of more va- 
lue, that what he neglects or flings away, would make 
the fortune of an ordinary writer. The perſon I 
mean is the late Editor of Shakeſpear who, in an ad- 


mirable note on Julius Cæſar, taking occaſion to 
quote that paſſage of Cato, 2 


O think what anxious moments paſs len 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal . 
Oh, *tis a dreadful interval of time, _ - 

Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 


obſerves <* that Mr. Addiſon was ſo firuck and affe- 
«© ted with the terrible graces of Shakeſpear (in the 
o paſſage he is there conſidering) that inſtead of imi- 
e tating his author's ſentiments, he hath, before he 
was aware, given us only the copy of his own im- 
© preſſions made by them. For, 


"Oh tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Filed up with horror all, and big with death, 


* are but the affe@tions raifed by ſuch forcible images 
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All the Intrim is 
Like a Phantaſma, or a hideous dream 5 
3 — The ſtate of man, 
Like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then 
' The nature of an Inſurrection. 8 


. eee is new and finely applied. Give 


me leave to ſuppoſe that the following is an ase 
of the ſame nature. 


2. — on a certain occaſion yo of Death, 
" © Grinn'd horrible a galt ſmile — 
P. L. B. 11. J. 846. 


This repreſentation i is ; ſuppos'd by his learned Edi- 
tor to be taken from Homer, from Statius, or from 
the Italian poets. A certain friend of ours, not to be 
nam' d without honour, and therefore not at all, on 


ſo flight an occaſion, ſuggeſts that i it "Os * 
be copied from Spenſer's, 


_ . Grinning griefly — * nn. 


And thee is the more likelihood i in this conjecture, 
as the poet a little before had call'd death — the 


griefly terror — 5 704. But after all, if he had any 


preceding writer in view, I ſuſpe& it might be 
FLETCHER; who, in his Wife "$6 a . has 
theſe remarkable lines, | 
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The game of Death was never play'd more nobly; 
The meagre thief grew wanton in his miſchiefs, 
An his ſorunk hollow eyes mil Aon his ruin. | 
The word Ghaftly, I would obſerve, gives the pre · 


ciſe idea of ſhrunk hollow eyes, and looks as if Milton, 
in admiration of his original, had only look'd out 


for an epithet to Death's 2 as he found nn 


in Fletcher... 

Thus Muck, then, may n fa fie an il- 
luſtration of the firſt part of this Inquiry. We-have 
found out ſeveral marks and applied them to various 
paſſages in the beſt writers, from which we may rea- 
ſonably enough be allowed to infer an Imitation-in 


point of Sentiment. For what reſpects the other part 


of Expreſſion, this is an eaſier taſk, and wy be diſ- 
patch'd in few words. . 

Only You will indulge me in an eee or 
two to prevent Your expecting from me more than 1 
undertake to perform. 


When I ſpeak of Expreſſion chan Lamas 


fine myſelf “ to ſingle words or ſentences, or at moſt 


© the ſtructure of a.paſlage.” When Imitation is Care 
ried ſo far as to affect the general caſt of language, 


or what we call a Style, no great ſagacity is, perhaps, 
required to detect it. Thus the Ciceromani, if they 
were not ambitious of proclaiming themſelves, are 
diſcoverable at the firſt glance. And the later Roman 
Poets, as well as the 8 Latin verſifiers, are to 


the beſt of their your; Virgilian. The thing is per- 
haps 
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haps ſtill eaſier in a living language; eſpecially if 
that language be our own. Milton and Pope, if they 
have made but few poets, have made many imita- 
tors; ſo many, that we are ready to complain there 
is hardly an original poet left. b 
Another point ſeems of no importance in the pre- 
ſent i inquiry.” I know, it is afked, How far a writer 
caſually or deſignedly imitates ; that is, whether he 
copies another from memory only, without recollect- 
ing, at the time, the paſſage from which his expreſ- 
ion is drawn, or purpoſely, and with full knowledge 
of his original. And this confideration is of much 
weight, as I have ſhewn at large, where the queſtion 
is concerning the credit of the ſuppoſed imitator. For 
this is affected by nothing but direct and intended imi- 
tation. But as we are looking at preſent only for thoſe 
marks in the expreſſion which ſhew it xt to be ori- 
ginal, it is enough that the reſemblance is ſuch as 
cannot well be accounted for but on the ſuppoſition 
of ſome ſort of commerce; whether immediately per- 
ceived by the writer himſelf, is not material. Tis 
truc; thisobſervation is applicable to ſentiments as well 
as expreſſion, And I have not pretended to give the 
preceding articles, as proofs or even preſumptions, in 
all caſes, that the later writer copied intentionally 
from à former. But there is this difference in the 
two caſes. Sentiments may be ſtrikingly ſimilar, or 
even identical, without the leaſt thought, or even 
effect of a preceding original. But the identity of ex- 
þroffin, except in ſame few+caſes of no importance, 

I is 


78, in the ſame language, wher e the writer. ſpeaks 
entirely from himſelf, an almoſt impoſſible” thing. 
And you will be of this mind, if you reflect on the 
infinitely varied lights in which the ſame image or 
ſentiment preſents itſelf to different writers; the in- 
finitely varied purpoſe they have to ſerve by it; or 
where it happens to ſtrike preciſely in the ſame man- 
ner, and is directed preciſely to the ſame end, the in- 
finite combinations of words in which: it may be ex- 
preſſed, To all which you may add, that the leaſt 
imaginable variation either in the terms, or the ſtruc- 
ture of them, not only deſtroys the identity, but 
often disfigures the reſemblance to that degree ** 
we hardly know it to be a reſemblan cee. 

So that you ſee, the marks of amine you 
will, derived expreſſion. are much leſs equivocal, than 
of ſentiment. We may pronounce of the former with 
out heſitation, that it is taken, when correſponding” 
marks in the latter would only authorize us to con- 
clude that it was the ſame or perhaps ſimilar. ++ 

I need not uſe more words to convince you, that 
the diſtinction of caſual and de/ign'd imitation is ſtill 
of leſs ſignificancy in this claſs of i min than __ 
other, ot not nh 2 ono 

And with this bene more amen e 
and circumſtantial than was neceſſary, I no proceed 
to lay before you ſome of thoſe /igns. of derived ex- 
preſſion, which I conceive to be uneguivocal. If they 
are ſo, they will generally appear at firſt ſight; 8 
that] ſhall have little occaſion to trouble you, 61 
. did 
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did before, with my comments, It will be luden 
to deliver the rule, and to exemplify it. - 


I. An identity of expreſſion, eſpecially if carried 
on through an intire ſentence, is the moſt certain _ 


Mr. Waller of Sachariſſa, 
So little care of what is done below To 
Hath the bright dame, whom heav'n affecteth ſo, 


| Paints ber, tis true, with the fame band which 


ſpreads 
Like glorious colours thro? the flow'ry meme; ; 


| When laviſh. nature with her beſt attire 
Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire. 


Mr. Fenton takes notice that the poet is copying 
from the Muiopotmos of Spenſer, 


To the gay gardens his unſtaid deſire 
Him wholly carried to refreſh his ſprights 
. There laviſh Nature in her beſt attire 
- Pours forth ſweet odours and alluring fights. 


We ſhall ſee preſently, that beſides the identity of 
expreſſion, there is alſo another mark of ĩmitation in 


this paſſage. | 4 


II. But leſs than this will * where the Eau 
of thought, and application of it, is ſtriking. 


4 


Shall 
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Shall burning Etna, if a age ene 
Forget to thunder and recall its fires? 
On air or ſea new motions be impreſi d, 

On blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breaſt; ? 
When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by? 

Or ſome old temple nodding to its fall 
For Chartres head reſerve the hanging wall? 


Eſſey iv. $123. 


Now turn to Mr. Wollaſton, an eaſy natural wri- 
ter (where his natural manner is not ſtiffened by a 
mathematical pedantry) and abounding in fine fallies 
of the imagination; and ſee if the poet did not catch 
his expreſſion, as well as the fire of his W in 
this place, from the philoſoph er. 


As to the courſe of Nature, if a good man be 
paſſing by an infirm building, juſt in the article of 
falling, can it be expected that God ſhould ſuſpend 
the force of gravitation till he is gone by, in order to 
his deliverance; or can we think it would be in- 
creaſed, and the fall haſtened, if a bad man was there, 
only that he might be caught, cruſhed,” and made an 
example? If a man's ſafety or proſperity ſhould de- 
pend upon winds or rains, muſt new motions be im- 
preſſed upon the atmoſphere, and new directions given 


to the floating parts of it, by Oy extraordinary and 
new influence from God * 


5 
14 * 


* 


III. Some- 
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III. Sometimes the original expreſſion is not taken 
but paraphraſed; and the writer diſguiſes himſelf in 
a kind of circumlocution. Yet this artifice does not 
conceal him, eſpecially if ſome fragments, as it were, 
of the inventor's phraſe are e found ae in the 


_ imitation. 
For in the ſecret. of her troubled thought 


A doubtful combat love and honour fought. 
 Pairfax's Taſſo. B. rv. S. 70. 


Hence Mr. Waller, 


There public care and private paſſion fought 


A ee combat in his noble , 


Pulli care is the en, of ey and . 


paſſion, of love. For the reſt you ſee — disjecti mem- 
bra poets. 


IV. An imitation is dition 3 * HE is 


but the leaſt particle of the original expreſſion, by 


a peculiar and no very natural arrangement of 
words.“ 5 | 33 DEST 
In F letcher g faithful Shepherdeſs the if poke ſays, 


— — — — —-— In thy face 
Shines more awful majeſty,” 

Than dull weak mortality 
Dare with miſty eyes ne, 
AND LIVE — 
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The writer glanc'd, but very improperly on ſuch 
an occaſion, at Deut. iv, 33. Did ever people hear 
te the voice of God ſpeaking but of the midſt of the 
ce fire, as thou haſt heard, and live . 


8 
n , 2 
„ 


V. An uncommon e of a not #7; 3g 


tical, eſpecially if the ſubject be the ſame, or the 
ideas ſimilar, will look like imitation. 
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Milton ſays finely of the Swan, 


— — — — — The Swan with wit neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly ROWS 
HER STATE — 


- ll ſhould think ws might probably ons that line of 
Fletcher in his head, | 


How like a Swan ſhe m pace! +: 


The expreſſion, you ſee, is very like. 'Tis true the 
image in Milton is much nobler. It is taken from a 
barge of ſtate in a public proceſſion. 


* 
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VI. We may even pronounce that a . word i is , 
taken, when it is new and uncommon. _ | 

Milton's calling a ray of light — a levell'd rade in 
Comus y 340, is ſo particular that, when one reads 
in Euripides, 1Ais KANQN cane, Suppl. # 650. 


one has no doubt that the _— Pont | e the 
Greek word. ä 


Wi 5 4 * 
— — * Fee e 
„eee t 


Again, Mr. Pope's, | 8 i 
Vor. II. 8 « Or 
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Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a name. 


zs for the ſame reaſon, if there were no other points 
of likeneſs, copied from Mr. Cowley's 2 


5* Charm'd with the fooliſh whi/tlings of a name 
Tranſl. of Virgil's O / fortunati nimium, &c. 


656 


VII. An improper «fe of uncommon expreſſion, in 
very exact writers, will ſometimes create a ſuſpicion. 
Milton had called the /ight indifferently viſual nerve 
and vi/ual ray, P. L. 111. 620. xi. 415. Mr, Pope in 
his Meſſiah thought he might take the ſame liberty, 
but forgot that though the vu] nerve might be purg- 
ed from film, the viſual ray could not. Had Mr. Pope 
invented this bold expreſſion, he would have ſeen to 
apply his metaphor more properly. 


* r op 2 8 + 
— — — . — — 
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"_ Where the word or phraſe is rn „ there 
„ If poſſible, ftill leſs doubt. 


— —— —at laſt his ſail-broad "I 
He ſpreads for flight. Milton P. L. 11. 5 927. 


Moſt certainly from Taſſo's, 
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— Spiega al grand volo i vanni. ix. 


And that of Johnſon in his SLjanus, 


Ol what is it proud lime will not belicye 
Of his own worth, to hear it equal prais'd 
Thus with the Gods — N.. 
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fron 88 nen. | 


" —— — nihil eff ao 3 de ſe 
Non poſſit, cum /audatur Diis æqua poteſtas. 


IX. Conclude the ſame when the expreſſion is au- 


tigue, in the writer's own language. 
In Mr. Waller's Panegyric on the Protector, 


So, when a Lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, A 

And angry grows, if he that firſt took pain 

To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 
He bends to him, but frights "_ the reft. 


The antique formality of the phraſe that firſt took 


pain, for, that firft took the pains, in ſo pure and mo- 


dern a ſpeaker, as this poet, looks ſuſpicious. He 
took it, as he found it in an older writer, 'There are 
many other marks of imitation, but we had needed : 
no more than this to make the W e 


1 when a lion hes his dreadful mane, 

And beats his tail, with courage proud, and wroth, 
If his commander come, who fir/t took pain 

To tame his youth, his lofty creſt down go'th. 


Fairfax” s Taſſo, B. vII I. S. 8. 


X. You e in moſt of the inſtances, here 
given, beſides other marks, there is an identity of 
rhyme. And this circumſtance of itſelf, in our poetry, 

is no bad argument of imitation, particularly when 
Þ | 2 joined 
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es ON THE MARKS, 


joined. to a ſimilarity of expreſſion. And the reaſon is, 


the rhyme itſelf very ey ils the expreſſion 
ang. with it. 


x. © Stuck ofer with titles, and hung round with 
ſtrings, 


That thou may*ſt be by Kings, or whores of Kings.” 
Eſſay on man, E. 1v. 205. 


from Mr. Serbe! in his tranſlation of Hor. 1. ep. 10: 
«To Kings, or to the favourites of Kings. 


2. Such is the world's great harmony, that forings 


From order, union, full conſent of things. 
h of! 111. 295. 


from Denham $ Cruper 5 Hit. 


4 Wiſely ſhe knew the Ee of than: 
As well as that of ſounds from diſcord ſprings.” 


3. Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way. 


Eſſay on man, Ep. 1. $102. 


from Mr. Dryden” 8 Pindari Poem to the _ of 
E. Charts II. 


„Out of the ſolar walk, or r bes / ns high way.” 


Though theſe n chyming in the wri- 
ter's * he MEE not Always by aware of the imi- 
tation, 
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XI. In the examples, juſt given, there was no rea- 
fon to ſuſpect the poet was imitating, till you met 


with the original. Then indeed the rhyme leads to 
the diſcovery. But if an exact writer falls into a 


flainef of expreſſion for the ſake of rhyme, you may 


ev'n previouſly conclude * he has ſome n. 
| for it.“ > 


Tn the famous lines 


Let modeſt Fofter, if * will excell 
Ten * tans in preaching auell. 
is | Ep. to Satires, J 131. 


10 uſed to ups that che W of preaching well fo 
unlike the conciſe accuracy of Pope, would not have 
been hazarded by him, if ſome eminent writer, tho 
perhaps of an older age and leſs correct taſte than his 
own, had not ſet the example. But I had no doubt 


left when I Ns on the "ROTO n in Mr. 
Waller. 


Vour's 15 heed; 200 tell us you ie 
No leſs in courage, than. in ſinging iet. 
Poem to Sir W. D' Avenant. 


Our ok poet is more happy in the application of 
theſe rhymes on another occaſion, 


Let ſuch teach others, who themſelves excell, 
And cenſure freely, who have written well. 
Eſſay on Crit. 515 
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The reaſon is apparent. But here he Ganced ; at 


the Duke of Buckingham's, 


e Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well. 
XII. The ſame pauſe and turn of expreſſion are 
pretty ſure ſymptoms of imitation.” Theſe minute 
reſemblances do not uſually ſpring from Nature, which, 


when the ſentiment is the ſame, hath ; a hundred ways | 
of 1 its own, of giving it to us. 


1. That noble verſe in the eſſay on criticiſm, 7625 | 
c For fools rufh in, where angels dare not tread, | 
is certainly faſhion*d upon Shakeſpear's, 


— ——— — << the world is grown ſo "= 


«© That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not 
perch. Rich. III. A. I. S. III. 


2. The verſes to Sir W. Trumbal in Paſt, 1. 


« And carrying with you all the world can boaſt 
To all the world iluftriouſly are loſt.“ 


from Waller's Maid's Tragedy alter'd, 


Happy is he that from the world retires 
And carries with him what the world admires. 
p. 215. Lond. 1712. 


XIII. When to theſe marks the ſame Rhyne i 
added, the caſe is ftill more evident. 
Fr 6 Men 
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„Men would be angels, angels would be Gods.“ 
Eſſay on Man, Ep. . # 126, 
Without all queſtion from Sir Fulk Grevil, 
Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be Gods. 
Works, Lond. 1633. p. 7 3. 


XIV. The ſceming quaintneſs and obſcurity of an 
expreſſion frequently indicates imitation. As when in 
Fletcher's Pilgrim we read, 

Moo of _ nature vex his brains. 
| A. II, 8. 2. 


Had the idea been 8 the poet had expreſſed 


it more plainly. In leaving it thus, he pays his rea- 
der the complement to ſuppoſe, that he will readily 
call to mind, 


— —— — aliena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circa ſaliunt latus. 


which ſufficiently explains it: As we may ſee from 
Mr. Cowley's application of the ſame paſſage. Alie- 
na negotia centum per caput et centum ſaliunt latus. 
A hundred buſineſſes of other men fly continually 
about his head and ears, and ſtrike him in the face 
likeDorres.” Diſc. of Liberty.” And ſtill more clear- 
ly, from Mr. Pope's, 


A hundred other men's affairs 
Like bees, are humming in my ears. 


4 Learned 


8 
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Learned writers of quick parts abound in theſe de- 
licate alluſions. It makes a principal part of mo- 
dern elegancy 1 to glance i in this oblique manner at well 
known paſlages in the claſſics. , bs 


p 13 © 


XV, I will trouble you with but one more note of 
imitated expreſſion, and it ſhall be the very reverſe of 
the laſt. When the paſſages glanced at are not fami- 
liar, the expreſſion is frequently minute and circum- 
ſtantial, correſponding to the original in the order, 
turn, and almoſt number of the words. "The reaſons 
are, that the imitated paſſage not being known, the 
imitator may give it, as he finds it, with ſafety, or at 
leaſt without offence; and that, beſides, the force and 
beauty of it would eſcape us in a brief and general al- 

luſion. . The following are inſtances. TO 


1. 00 an never is, but always to be bleſt. 
"Elay on 1 Ep. I. 69. 


from Manilius  _ Pp > 
Victuros agimus ſemper, nec vivimus unquam. 


2, —— — — —*<« Hope never kB, 
- FRE to all''— 
Milton . L. I. 7. 66. 


from e in the Troad. 5. 676. 


, 2 dla, eech, 
ae bk. — d OE 


i . 
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3: But above all, that in Johnſon's Cataline 


„ ore OS 
Shall was too flowly ſaid : He's ing: That 
Is ſtill too flow ; He's dead. 


from Seneca's Hercules furens, A. 111. 


Luycus creonti debitas pœnas dabit, 
Lentum eſt, dabit: dat: hoc quoqueeſt lentum edit 


You have now, Sir, before you a ſpecimen of thoſe 
rules, which I have fancied might be fairly applied 
to the diſcovery of .imitations, both in regard to the 
SENSE and EXPRESSION of great writers, I would 
not pretend that the ſame ſtreſs is to be laid on all, 
but there may be ſomething, at leaſt, worth attending 
to in every one of them. It were eaſy, perhaps, to 
enumerate ſtill more, and to illuſtrate theſe T have 
given with more agreeable citations. Yet I have 
ſpared you the diſguſt of conſidering thoſe vulgar paſ- 
ſages, which every body recollects and ſets down for 
acknowledged imitations. And theſe I have uſed are 
taken from the moſt celebrated of the ancient and 
modern writers. You may obſerve indeed that I have 
chiefly drawn from our own poets; which I did, not 
merely becauſe I know you deſpiſe the pedantry of 
confining one's ſelf to learned quotations, but becauſe 
I think we are better able to diſcern thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which betray an imitation, in our own lan- 
guage than in any other. Amongſt other reaſons, an 

identity of words and phraſes, upon which ſo much 
de- 


1 - 6 
1 
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depends, eſpecially in the article of expreſſion, is only 
to be had in the ſame language. And you are not to 
be told with how much more certainty we determine 
of the degree of evidence, which ſuch identity affords 
for this purpoſe, in a language we ſpeak, than in one 
which we only liſp or ſpell. | | | 
But You will beſt underſtand of what importance 
this affair of expreſſion is to the diſcovery of imitati- 
ons, by conſidering how ſeldom we are able to fix an 
imitation on Shakeſpear. The reaſon is, not, that 
there are not numberleſs paſſages in him very like to 
others in approved authors, or that he had not read 
enough to give us a fair hold of him; but that his ex- 
preſſion is ſo totally his own, that he almoſt always 
ſets us at defiance. 12 kh 
You will aſk me, perhaps, now I am on this ſub- 
jet, how it happened that Shakeſpear's language is 
everywhere ſo much his own as to ſecure his imita- 
tions, if they were ſuch, from diſcovery ; when I pro- 
nounce with ſuch aſſurance of thoſe of our other 
poets. "The anſwer is given for me in the Preface to 
Mr. Theobald's Shakeſpear; though the obſervation, 
I think, is too good to come from that critic. It is, 
that, though his words, agreeably to the ſtate of the 
Engliſh tongue at that time, be generally Latin, his 
phraſeology is perfectly Engliſh: An advantage, he 
owed to his lender acquaintance with the Latin 
idiom. Whereas the other writers of his age, and 
ſuch others of an older date as were likely to fall in- 
to his hands, had not only the moſt familiar acquain- 
| | | tance 
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tance with the Latin idiom, but affected on all oc- 
caſions to make uſe of it. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that, though he might draw ſometimes from the La- 
tin (Ben. Johnſon, you know, tells us, Je had: les 
Greek) and the learned Engliſh writers, he takes no- 
thing but the ſentiment; the W comes of itſelf, 
and is purely Engliſh, 
I might indulge in other 2 ad detain 
you ſtill further with examples taken from his works. 
But we have lain, as the Poet ſpeaks, on theſe prim- 
roſe beds, too long. It is time that you now riſe to 
your own nobler inventions; and that I return myſelf 
to thoſe, leſs pleaſing, perhaps, but more uſeful ſtu- 
dies from which your friendly ſolicitations have called 
me, Such as theſe amuſements are, however, I 
cannot repent me of them, ſince they have been in- 
nocent at leaſt, and even ingenuous; and, what I 
am fondeſt to recollect, have helped to enliven thoſe 
many years of friendſhip we have paſs'd together in 
this place. I ſee indeed, with regret, the approach 
of that time, which threatens to take me both from 
it, and you. But however fortune may diſpoſe of 
me, ſhe cannot throw me to a diſtance, to which 


your affection and good wiſhes, at leaſt, will not fol- 
low me. 


And for the reſt, 
Be no unpleaſing melancholly mine. 


* 
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The coming years of my life will not, I foreſee, 
in many reſpects be what the paſt have been to me. 
But, till they take me from myſelf, I muſt always 
bear about me the agreeable remembrance of our 
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Two voLUME'S” 


RT and NATURE, their provinces in forming 
a poet, Vol. I. p. 237- 
AGLAOPHON, his rude manner of painting; why 
preferr'd to Parrhaſius and Zeuxis, V. 2. 51. 
ANTIENTs, immoderately extolled, why? V. 2. ib. 
ATELLANE, fable, a ſpecies of Comedy, V. 1. 164. 


different from the ſatyric piece, 167. the Oſcan 


language uſed in it, 169. why criticized by Ho- 
race? 177. in what ſenſe Pomponius, the Inventor 
of it, 168. 


AENE1s, prefigured aides the idea of a pl: 2. 


39. the deſtruction of Troy, an epiſode, why? V. I. 

110. 

 ATHENAEvus, of the moralizing turn of the Greeks, 
V. I. 158. 

ALLE OORx, the diſtinguiſhed pride of antient poetry, 
V. 2. 48. a fine inſtance from Virgil, 39. 


Abpisox, Mr. his judgment of the debe ſenſe of 
verbs, V. 2. 62. his Cato, defended, 74. not too 


poetical, ib. it's real defects, ib. his criticiſm on 


Milton proceeds on * * 92. how far de- 
fective, 94. 


An- 
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ARISTOTLE, his opinion of Homer's imitations, V. 1. 
41. of Euripides, 88. of the buſineſs of the chorus, 
116. of the ſententious manner, 157. his fine Ode, 
corrected, 160. n. tranſlated, 161. of the origin of 
tragedy, 166. a paſſage in his poetics explained, 
95. his cenſure of the Iphigenia at Aulis, conſider d, 
102. he was little known at Rome in Cicero's time, 
163. Why Horace differs from him in his account 
of Aeſchylus's inventions, 206. a ſuppoſed contra- 
diction between him and Horace reconciled, 227, 
his judgment of moral pictures, V. 2. 77. his admi- 
_ of an epithet in Genes on what , 
1 

ANTIGONE, the chorus of .it defended, V. 1. 130. 

APOLLONIUs, Rhadius, why cenſured by Ariſtopha- 

nes and Ariftarchus, V. 1. 232. 

APoTHE0s15s, the uſual mode of flattery in the Au- 
guſtan age, V. 2. 38. 

APHORIsMs, condemn'd in the Raman W gg I. 
162. why uſed ſo frequently by the Greeks, ib. 

AuCToR, ad Herennium, defines an aphoriſm, V. 1. 


,I$5- 
AUGUST vs, fond of the old comedy, V. I, 193 n. 


B. 
Bacon, Lord, his idea of poetry, V 7. 2. 160. 
BALZAC, Mr. his . of Lovis LE JUSTE, 
V.2. — 
BenTLEY, Dr. correfiliais of his cenfur'd, V.1. 45, 
77, 113; an interpretation of his confuted, 82. a 
conjecture of his confirmed, V. 4. © 


BAT, 


IN. DEA. 


BEAUTY, the idea of, how diſtinguiſhed from the 
- pathetic, V. 1, 81. 


Bos, M. de, how he accounts for the eſſect of Tra- | 


gedy, V. I. go. for the degeneracy of taſte and lite- 
ature, 229. what he thought of modern imitations 
of the antient poets, V. 2 196. 
BourouRs, P. his merit as a critic, pointed out, 
ny 91. wherein cenſured, 4. 
Bus1R1s, in what ſenſe a ridiculous charadter, Vs 3. 
200; 
BRUYERE, M. de la, an x obſervation of his concern- 
ing the manners, V. 2. 125. 
BRuuox, P. his character, V. 1. 105. na the 
Athalie and Efther of Racine, 117. juſtifies the cho- 
rus, ib. accounts for the ſententious manner of the 


_ Greek Stage, 157. an obſervation of his on the 1mi- 


tation of foreign characters, 212. 


CasAauBoN, Jſaac, his book on fatiric poetry recom- 
mended, V. I. 165. — INEY 

3 

CHARACTER, the object of comedy, v. 1. OS of 
what ſort, 256. of what perſons, ib. plays of, in 
what faulty, 263. inſtances of ſuch plays, 266. 


CHARACTERS, of comedy, general; of tragedy, 1 


particular, why? V. 1. * this matter . 
at large, to 268. 


Cara, C. Julias, his judgmens of Terence, v. 1. 
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Cartier, the uſes of it, V. 1. 307. . 2. 


| 90. when perfect, ibid. 
U NV. Tullius, of the uſe of = eds V. I. 


63. of ſelf· murder, 133. of poetic licence, 146. of 


the language of Democritus and Plato, 152. of the 
muſic of his time, 154. of the neglect of philoſo- 
phy, 162. of the mimes, 176. of Plautus's wit, 186. 
does not mention Aenander, 195. mentions corpo- 
ral infirmities as proper ſubjects for. ridicule, 196. 
of a good poet, 21 5. of e 216. of the uſe 
of philoſophy, ib. 

C1D, of P. Corneille, its uncommon ICY to what 
owing, V. 2. 96. 

ComPARIS0N, ſimilarity of, in all writers, 2 ne- 
ceſſary? V. 2. 173. why more ſo in the rer than 
lighter poetry? 176. tis | 

Cnorys, its uſe and importance, v. 1. 116. its mo- 
ral character, 127. more eaſily conducted by anci- 
ent than modern poets, 1 32. ws das in the 
Latin tragic chorus, 1 $3 

3 their character in Shakefpear, V. 1. 157- 


Coup, Roman, three ſpecies of it, V. 1. 164. 


Coup, the author's idea of it, V. I. 249. conclu- 


ſions concerning its nature, from that idea, 253. 


attributes, common to ĩt and tragedy, 2 258. attri- 
butes, peculiar to it, 260. its genius, conſidered at 
large, 269. M. de Fontenelle's notion of it, conſi- 
dered, 284. idea of it enlarged ſince the time of 
Ariſtatle, 276. polite and heroic, what we are to 


think of it, 293+ on MP. life, cenſured, 294. of 
modern 


* 
% 


15 N BD 1 K. 


modern invention, ibid. accounted for, 205. why 
more difficult than tragedy ? V. 2. 86. 

CorNnEILLE, P. his objection to Euripides's Medaza, 
confuted; V. 1. 134. his notion of comic action 
conſider'd, 257. 


Dance, the choral, commended, V. 1. 150. 

Danes. ſee Tragedy, Comedy, Fase. | 

Drama, Peruvian, ſome account of, V. 1. 277- 
Chineſe, 278. Greet and Roman, its character, 
279. the laws of, in what different from thoſe of 
hiſtory, V. 2. 161. 


— 


Dae1eR, M. criticiſms of his Gde. v. 5 67. | 
140. 145. 146. 147. 206. 209. 211. 233. 234. the 


author's opinion of him, as a critic, V. 1. 33. and 
237. his commentary on the poetics of Ariſtotle 
commended, 248. his account of the opening of 
the Epiſtle to Auguſtus cenſur d, V. 1. 32. 

DayENANT, Sr Wi lian, his Gondibert, criti ciſed, 
V:2 208... 5 

DemeTRIUsS PHALEREUs charaQterizes the latyric 
piece, V. I. 164. 


the form as well as matter in all poets? V. 2. 170. 
DiaLoGue, Socratic, the genius of, V. 1. 217. 
Dio cass1vs, inſtances from him of the groſs fat- 
tery paid to Caeſar, V. 2. 36. 

Diomepss, of the Satyric and Atellane fables, V. K. 


167. of the uſe of the Satyric piece, 174. 4 paſ- 
Vert, ＋ PIECE, 174. 


DESCRIPTION, natural and moral, why ſimilar 11 5 
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. 
| Lage in him corrected by Cuſaubon, 150. his cha- 
racter of the Atellanes, 199. diſtinguiſhes the dif- 
ferent kinds of the Roman drama, 206. 
Dron ysfvs, of Hulicarnaſſis, of che ue of words Vr. 
64. of Plato's figurative ſtyle, 220. 
Doxarus, diſtinguiſhes the three forms of ex, 
r 
Dv. ce, its diſtinction from else Tor: $1 
DuyokT, Pr. his collection of moral paralleliſms in 
Homer and Sacred N of what uſe? V. 2. 130. 


ELECTRA of Eurivides vindicatit; v. 1. 2 A Cir- 
cumſtance in the two plays of that name dy Euri- 
Pides arid Syphocles compar'd, 224. | 

ELF 1a, of Mr. Maſon, V. 1. 179.” the beſt apo- 
Togy for the antient chorus, ibid. 

Exykts510Nn, why ſimilar in differen writers with- 
out imitation, V. 2. 180. 

Eric Poetry, admits new words, V. x: 47. its 2 
how far to be copied by the tragic poet, 108. 
what different from hiſtory, V. 2. 160. 

Erisopk, its character and laws, V. 2. 166. 

Ertr rx, didactie and elegiae, Intr. to V. I. vii. Di- 
daftic, che offspring of the ſatyr, viii. its three-fold 
chataRer,'xiv. Elziac, the difference of this from 
the didactic form, XII. 

EURIPIDES, his chursttet, V. 1. 88. his Made com- 
merided, 93. Funru vindicated, 95. Tphigenia in 


Aulis vindicated, 102. the decorum of nis = 
IS, 
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INDEX. 


Qers, 104. his Hippolytus led Seneca into ids 


121. an obſervation on the chorus of that play, 
132. and of the Medea, 134. Quintilian's chara- 
| ter of him, 162. a circumſtance in his Elactra 
compar'd with Sophocles, 224. his genius reſem- 
bling Virgil's, V. 2. 139- 
Envy, how it operates in bun nature, V. a. 35. 
| how it operated in the caſe of Mr. Pope, 34» 
FasLe, why eſſential to both Drama's? V. 1, 258. 
why an unity and even ſimplicity in the fable? 259. 


a good one, why not ſo eſſential to comedy as tra- 
gedy? 260. 


FLATTERY of the Roman Emperars 8 v. 2. 


36. imported from the ¶ſiatic provinces, 37. 
FaRce, the author's idea of it, V. 1. 249. its laws, 
300. its end and character, how diflinguyy's from 
thoſe of tragedy and comedy,. 302. 
FEELING, rightly made the teſt of poetical merit, 
V. 2. 88. 
FxxkELox, of the uſe of old words, V. 1. 63-. 
FIicT10N, poetical, when credible, V. 2. 121. _ 
FonTENELLE, Mr. de, his opinion of the origin of 
comedy, V. 1. 210. his Reflexians fur is 5 
an uſeſul ſupplement to Arifteth's poetics, 248. his 
notion of the drama, 284, Kc. his comedies eri- 
_ ticiſed, 296. bis paſtorals cenſur d, ibid. his opi- 
F nion of the uſes of an | 
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Grvos, 1. 0% his notion of the moſt eſential 
principles of Eloquence, V. 2. 22. 


'GeLLI1vs, Aulus, his opinion of Lahe w. 1. 1 


Gex1vs, original, a proof of, in the parieliari9 i 
deſcription, V. 2. 1 19. 1 imilarity on, in two writers, 
its effects, 197. h 

Georcic, the form of this poem, „lit; V. 2. 164. 

GREEE Ss, their moſt antient writers falſely 8 1780 
to be the beſt, V. 2. 52. 


H. 

HE Ixs Ts, his idea of true criticiſm, V. 1. 39. his 
explanation of a paſſage in Horace, 119. thought 
one part of the Epiſtle to the Piſos inexplicable, 
206. his tranſpoſition of the Epiſtle cenſured, 237. 
HippoLyYTvs, of Euripides; an obſervation on the 

chorus, V. 1. 132. of Seneca, cenſur'd, 120. 
Hou ER, firſt invented dramatic imitations, V. I. 41. 
his excellence in r the _ of the man- 

ners, V. 2. 143. 


HoxsL1NUs, J. his opinion of the fourth book of 
the Aeneis, V. 2. 144. 


Hoxace, explained and illuftrated, Ne his Dil 


tle to the Piſos, a' criticiſm on the Roman drama. 
Introd. to V. 1. v. the character of his genius, Xii!. 
his 'Epiftle'to Auguſtus, an apology: for the Roman 
poets, V. 2. 31. What may be ſaid for his flatter) 
of Auguſtus, 36. fond of the old latin poets, 55 
his knowledge of ths world, a 


HonBEs, 


r 
3 


IN D E X. 


H OBBES, Mr. his cenſure of the Italian romancers in 


their unnatural fiction, V. 2. 205. 


Hume, David, Eſq; his account of the pathos in 


tragedy, conſider'd, V. 1. 89. 


HumouR, the end of comedy, V. 2. 269: two oe 


| cies of humour, 271, one of theſe not much known 


to the antients, ibid. neither of them in that per- 


fection on the antient as modern ſtage, 272. may 


ſubſiſt without adicults 273+ yet « enlivened by it, 


275- 


Hyun, profane and aſd "why dale, v. 2. 128. 


1. is 


| InvENTION, in poetry what? V. 2. 106, 144. prin- 


cipally diſplay'd in the manner of imitation, 159. 
JESTER, a character by bien amonght the nets, 
V. Ia 
IPHIGENIA at AULIS,, of Euripides, i 
V. I N 
InTRIGUE, when faulty in camedy, V. L. 285. 
IMITATION, primary and ſecondary, what? v. 2. 


106. the latter not eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the 


former, 107. ſhewn at large in reſpect of the mat- 
ter of poetry, 109 to 158. of the manner, 158 to 
190. in painting, ſooner detected than i in poetry, 
why? 147. how it may be detected, 186. and Let- 
ter to Mr. Maſon, throughout. Why no rules de- 

| livered for it in the Diſcourſe on. imitation, 189. 
confeſſed, no certain proof of an inferiority of ge. 
nius, 190. accounted for from habit, 191. from 
authority, ** from 9 195. from ſimila- 
3. rity 
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INDEX, 


rity of genius, 197. from the nature of the ſubject, 
198. not to be avoided by literate Writers Fithout 
affectation, 202 

OHNSON, Ben, a criticiſm © on * Catalins, V. 1.107, 
his Every man out of his humour, cenſur'd, 266, 
his Alchymi/t and Yolpone eriticiz d, 304. the cha- 
racter of his genius and comedy, = 

ln GRAVITATE, a learned critic” s inter- 
pretation of theſe words, V. 1. 173 | 

InNovATION, in words, why allowed to old writer 
and not to others, V. 1. 60 

Jurrus Por rux, ſhews the T3bia to have Ton uſed 
in the chorus, V. 1. 148 

JuncTuRA CAaLLiDa, explain'd, v. 1. 47. exem: 
plified from xe ent „ 


e EDGE, of the world, what, V. 2. 81 


LAugrx, his comment on communia ſupported, V. I. 


105 
de his mimes, what? V. 1. 177 
LAxpskir- -PAINTING, wherein its beauty conſiſts 


V. 1. 44 

Ex TATLION IS, V. 1. 98 — 
Lickxcx, of particular POR in Gras and Rome, 

its effect on taſte, V. 200. of antient wit” to what 
_ owing? —_— 62 
Lirsius, his extravagant Battery, v. 2. 38 
Lowc1nvs, his opinion of imitators without genius, 


V. 1. 215. accounts for the decline of the arts, 4 


LNDEX. 


his opinion of the mutual aſſiſtance, of art and na- 
ture, 238. his method of criticizing, ſcientific, 5 # 2. 
91. wherein defective, 9 
Lovx, ſubjects of, a defect in modern tragedy, why ? 
V. 1. 251, paſſion of, how deſcribed by Terence 
and Shakeſpear, V. 2,1 32. by Catullus, and u, 
138, by Virgil, 139 
LyciAx, the firſt of the antients who has left us any 
conſiderable ſpecimens of comic humour, V. . 191. 
bis AAEKTPTQN and AAIIOAL 200 


* = * 


MazsLann, Mr. an emendation of his « concmed, 
TY 1. 435 
MANNERS, why imperfect in boch 88 v. 1. 
259. deſcription of, whence taken, V. 2. 121 
MALHERBE, M. the and nn 
poetry, V. 2. 60 "7 5 
MACHINERY, efſential to the epic poetry, why? 
V. 2. 150 
Makks, of Imitation, V. 2. Luer 6 1 Maſon 
Mason, his E/frida, commended, V. I. 119, V2. 207 
Mapa, of Euripides, commended, V. 1. 93. its 
chorus vindicated, 134. of Seneca, cenſured, 93 
Mx, his judgment of antient wit, V. I, 196. 
his intended diſcourſe on imitation, V. a. 1 
M xAN DER, why. moſt admired after the Auguflan 
age, V. I. 189. did not excel in comic humour, 
191. his improvements of comedy, 281 


F 


Mir rox, his angels, whenee taken, 3 110. his 
 tontien to the effects of the manners, 143 
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IN D E X. 
We, the character of them, V. I. 756. defined 
by Diomedes, 177 2 


MoopkRxs, bad-imitators.of Plato, V. 1. 219 
MoriERE, his comedies farcical, V. 1. 304. his Mi- 


ſanthrope and Tartuffe commended, ibid. 


15 Monz v, love of, the bane of the antient urts, Y. 1. 


22 

Monin, deſcriptions. of, in the poets compared, 
V. 2. 116. when moſt original, 118 

Music, old, why preferred by the Greet Writers, 
V. 1-153. why by the Latin, ibid. 


Moste, of the ſtage, its riſe and progreſs at Rome, 


V. 1. 139. defects of the « old _ "53 


NARRATION, oratorial, the credibility of on what 
it e M. Acht. . Ty 
O. 


OTwar, 3 Orplan cenſured, V. 1. 42. 
Ovip, the character of his genius, Introd. to V. I. 
iii. a conjecture concerning his Medea, V. 1.115. 
makes the ſatyrs to be a ſpecies of the tragic _ 
164. his account of the mimes, 185. 
Opp, its character, V. 1. 66. its end, 235. the poet's 
.. own.odes, apologized for, ibid. 
Orixiox, popular, of writings, under what circum- 
ſtances to be regarded, V. 2. 59 
N ORvIL LE, Mr. his defence of the double ſenſe of 
verbs eee V. 2. 61 
Oser, thei language uſed i in the Atellanes, - 1. 167. 
AINT- 


Fu 
PAINT tne; Landſhip, wherein its beauty deo 
V. I. 43. Portrait, its excellence, 263. difference 
between the Italian and Flemiſh ſchools, 221. its 
moral efficacy, V. 2. 77. inferior to poetry, in 
what? 121. wherein ſuperior to poetry? 134. ext 
| preſſes the general character, 145. hath an advan- 
tage in this reſpe& over poetry, 147. unable to re- 
preſent moral and ceconomical ſentiments, I 52. 
PAass10Ns, the way to paint them naturally, V. 2. 122. 
Paros, the ſupreme excellence of tragedy, Vn. 
87. V. 2. 95. how far to be admitted into come- 
dy, V. I. 282. the pleaſure, ariſing from, how to 
be accounted for, . go. 
PaTERCULUs, Velleius, an admirer of Menander, 
V. 1. 195. his character of Pomponius. 169. 
PAus ANI As, deſcribes two . of Polygnotus, 
V. x39 

PLATO, his opinion of Homer's imitations, v. I. 40- 
commends the Aegyptian policy in retaining the 
ſongs of If, I 5 3: his s Sympoſin mum criticized, 201. n. 


P cenſured, ibid, his objection to poetry au- 
ſwered, 221 


| PLAUTUS, why Cicero ena his wit, and Eure 
condemns it, V. 1. 186. copied from the middle 
comedy, 194. his apology for the Amphitruo, why 


neceſſary, 257. preferred to T erence in the Auguſtan 
age, 9 85 8 
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LN; D E X. 


PRRRON, Cardinal, hn, manner of ente ing Ron- 
Jerd, V. a. 94. | 

Po TRV, the knowledge of its ſeveral "Sk ne- 
ceſſary to the dramatic poet, V. 1. 66. more phi- 
loſophic than hiſtory, 222. tragic, its peculiar ex- 
. cellence, V. 2. 95. hath the advantage of all other 
modes of i imitation, in what? 15 _ 


PogrRx, deſcriptive, an identity in the ſubje&t of, 


no proof of 1 imitation, V. 1 


Po TRY, pure, the Proper language of Paffion, 


V. 1. 76. 


Pog rs, old, much eſteemed by Horace, v. 2. bY 


their apology, 81. SIT arule for their obſer· 
vance, V,1. 77. 


FOLYGNOTUS, his fi mple manner, why admired, 
under the emperors, V.2. 51. his expedient to 


explane the deſign of his pictures, 146, 
Pork, Mr. honoyred after death, by whom? V.2. 
35. his cenſure of a paſſage in the Iliad, defended, 
62. his judgment of the 6th book of the Thebaid, 
170. his cenſure of the compariſons in Virgil con- 
ſidered, 178. his opinion of imitation, 201. 


1 170 double, in the Latin comedies admired, 


why? V.2. 57. 


PomPon1vs, in what ſenſe Inventor of the Atellane 
poem, V. I. 169. 


Poussix, Gaſpar, his landſkips, in what excellent? 


. 

PRoDIGIEs, inquiry into; the author's opinion of 
that diſcourſe, V. 2. 182. an obſervation quoted 
from it, ib, 

| PuL- 


RUISDALE, his waters, v. 1. 44. 


IND E X. | 


pulchkun, how diſtinguiſh'd from Dulce, V. I. 81. 
PLUTARCH, his admiration of Menander, V. 1. 195. 


* 


Q. 


QUINTILIAN, his jus e bf new words, v. 1. 


61, 65. of Yarius tragedy of 2 ges, 68. of the 


— pathetic vein of Euripides, 88 8. of Ovid's Medea, 
115. of the ſtate of Muſic in his time, 154. of E- 


ripides? uſe of ſentences, 162. of the old Greet co- 


mic writers, 189. of Terence's wit, 191. and ele- 
gance, 195. of the licentious feaſts of Bacchus, &c. 
201. of Aeſchylus, 205. of the falſe fire of bad 
| writers, 215. his opinion of the neceffary inferi- 
ority of a copy to its original, how far to be ad- 
mitted, V. 2. 108. his rule far oratorial 1 
I32I. n. 
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RANDOL PH „ his Muſe's Looking-glaſs, cenſured, v. Is 


267. 


Ricc1vs, Bart. de imitations, libri tres, ſome account 


of, V. 2. for. 


Nies Eee difference bes 


twixt the Greek and French drama, V. I. 258. n. 
a good critic, tho” a mere player, ib. 


RoMANs, much addicted to ſpectacles, V. 2. 88. 
RoBoRTELLVSs, his explanation of a e in- 


forc'd, V. 1. 81. 


_—_ 


. N 
SA 1. 
* 


EN D E X. 
[7 


A PIER, what he thought of the method of the 
Epiſtle to the Piſos. Intr. to V. 1. xiv. n. 


SAPERET, the meaning of this word in A.P.V.r 


140. | 

SATYRS, a 9 * the 1 ans v. I. 1 
diſtinct from the Atellane fables, wer | 

SATYRS, of elder Greece, what, 166. 5 

SA RS, why Horace enlarges upon ng v. I. 174. 
their double purpoſe, 172. ſtyle, 181. meaſure, 185. 

$ScALIGER, FJ. what he thought of the Epiſtles of 


Horace, Intr. to V. I. xiv. n. of the ancient Mimes, 


V. 1. 177. his wrong interpretation of the Art ef 
Poetry, to what Soak Intr. to V. I. vi. 


1 . of, his opinion of Homer's imi- 


tations, V. 1. 40. of the writings of Plato, 218. his 
Platonic manner liable to cenſure, ibid. 


STAT 1VUs, his character, V. 2. x69. his book of be 


criticiz'd, 170. 


STRABO, a paſſage ſrom him to prove the Tuſcan a 


language us'd in the Atellanes, V. 1. 169. 
SHAKESPEAR, excells in the callida 3 V. I. 
Fo. how he characterizes his clowns, 172. his want 


of a learned education, 214. advantages of it, 


ibid. his excellence in drawing characters, where- 
in it conſiſts, 267. his power in painting the 
paſſion of grief, V. 2, 124+ his eee, of 
economical ſentiments, original, EQ. 1 371635 

SENT ENCES, why ſo e be in the Erick: writers 
V. . 156. 


n. 


n d 
} "a * 


IND EX. 


SCENE, of comedy, laid at home; of tragedy, abroad: 
the reaſon of this practice, V. 1. 268. 

SENTIMENTS, religious, moral, and economical, 
why the ee af, en in all N Me 2. 

127, 133. 

SENECA, the philoſopher, his account of the Mimes 
of Laberius, V. I. 178. 

SENECA, his Medea, cenſur- d, V. 1. 93, ng his 
Hippolytus cenſur'd, 120. his Aphoriſms quaint, 163 

STE PHENsS, H. his obſervations on the refitengent 

of the French language, V. 1. 63. 

SERMo, the meaning of this word, V. 1. 33. 

| Sen v, Sir Philip, his character, V. I. $7. his enco- 
mium on the pathos of tragedy, V. 2. 96. 

saauzv, a fine e e one of his plays, V-1 1. 
.. 

8 their Seeta to public honour and | 

preferments, on what founded, V. 2. 97. , 

SCHOLIA, of the Greeks, V. 1. 1 38. Ariltote's tran- 

 flated, 161. - 

Soptiocuts, the chorus of his Antigen; defended, Xt 

130, 134. n. a ſatyric tragedy aſcribed to him, 165. 
a circumſtance in his e compar d Nr 280 
pides, 22 4. 1 a | 'F 

SockaTEs; his office in he Hippel of X:nohbin lad 
Fen, ., 774. n. his e e of Arn paintings, 

2. 79. 

SUBJECTS, public, has to acquire a property in 
them, V. 1. 186. domeſtie, why fitteſt for the tage, 
213. real, ſucceed beſt in tragedy ; A in | 
n why? 261. 


TA- 


* 


IN D E X. 


N. 
 Tacrrvs, 2 bat expreſſion of his, — V. 1.75. 
* TRAGEDY, the Author's idea of, V. 1. 249. conclu- 
ſions, concerning its nature, from this idea, 2Zo. 
attributes, common to it and comedy, 258. attri- 

|  butes peculiar to it, 256. 

1 e admits pure poetry, V. 1.73. why its 
- pathos pleafes, go. on low life, cenſur'd, 291. 3 
modern refinement, 294. accounted for, w. 

Trae, Dr. his interpretation of communia, * If 105, 
his judgment of the chorus, 17. 

TEMPI E, Sir Viſhum, his ſentiments on the paſſion | 

of avarice, V.1. 230. his notion of tegie deferip 
tion in modern poets, V. 2. 150. 

Tr zrnus, a tragedy of Euripides, V. 1. 79. ano- 
ther tragedy of that name glanced at by Horace, 80. 

I ELEMAQUE, why no new ne; in Wis work! 

e 

Turf zr, Achan' $ deſcription of, tranſlated, v. 2. 
8 

TtxtNCE, why his plays ill nies? v. 1. 190. 
fel ort of Menunder in the elegance of his ex- 
preſſion, 191. a remarkable inſtance of humour in 
the Hecyra, 272. the charaReriftic of his comedies, 
© this Heryra vindicated, V. 2. 50, 57. a palſage in 
his Andrian compar'd with one in Shakeſpear's 

+ Swvelfth-Nrghr, 133. his opinion of the 1 
uniformity of moral defeription, . 

Torn i in POETRY, what? V. 1. 220. may de fol. 
* . man in works of imitation, ibid. 
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INDEX. 


U. 
Use hsz the meaning of, inthe Epiſtle to ui, 

i & She + © 
UeTon, Mr. his eee a on | the gage, canin. 
1 174. 

VarRo, . Tientine, aſſigns the diſtin x merit os 
CEecilius and Terence, V. 2. 56. | 
Vartry,. Abbe, his defence of the ancient. chorus 

V. I. 119. 
vicrokius, of the fatyric Meter, v. I. . bs... ens 
VIRGIL, his method in conduRing the Aeneis, Zelt 
fied, V. I. 110, his addreſs in his flattery of Auge, 

N his introduction to the third Georgic. ex- 

plain'd, 38. three verſes in the ſame, ſpurious, 47. n. 
his moral character, vindicated, 99. . his poetical, 

5 Diſcourſe on poetical i imitation, throughout; his book 

of games defended from the charge of plagiariſm, 

167. why few compariſons in his works, but what 

are to be found in Homer, 178. f 


Vol T AIR E, M. de, his judgment of machinery, 
What? V. 2. 150. n. 
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Wanaoazos, Mr. is edlen of Me. Pape; Ir 
to Vol. 1. xvi. and of Shakeſpear, Ded. VI 2. and 
V. 1. 65. his judgment of the intricacy of the 
comic plot, 255. of the ſcene of the drama, 268. 
of comic humour, 273. of the double ſenſe in writ- 
ing, . 2. 68. of the ſimilarity n _ 
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INDE K. 


Wæorx, its beauty conſiſts not in the accurate finiſh- 
| ing, but in the elegant diſpoſition, of the parts, 
| pag BS: 44 
Worps, old ones, their energy, how revived V. x, 61, 
| XENOPHON, an elegant inaccuracy in a ſpeech in 
| the Cyropoedia, V. 1. 71.n. his fine narration of a 
* circumſtance in the ſtory of Panthea, unſuited to 
the ſtage, 114. his ſympoſium explained, 201. n. 
a converſation on painting from the Memorabilia, 
| | tranſlated, V. 4. 
| Zevx1s,. his pictures, in what repute under the Em- 
1 perors, V. 2. 51. 
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